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NOTE. 

The  following  pages  are  translated  from  M.  Gaston 
Cahen's  "  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Russia  avec  la  Chine 
sous  Pierre  le  Grand  (1689-1730),"  published  in  1912.  M. 
Cahen's  volume  consists  of  a  concisely  written  text,  fully 
documented  and  annotated.  This  translation  is  mainly 
from  the  text,  practically  the  whole  of  which  is  here  given, 
but  with  the  translation  of  the  text  have  been  incorporated 
supplementary  details  from  M.  Cahen's  notes;  and 
occasional  additional  items  of  interest  drawn  from  the 
same  subsidiary  source  are  here  given  as  footnotes.  Whilst 
the  sequence  of  M.  Cahen's  text  has  been  maintained,  the 
chapter  divisions  are  not  those  of  the  original. 

A  word  as  to  M.  Cahen's  sources  and  authorities  is  no 
less  than  his  due.  Whilst  fully  availing  himself  of  the 
generally  known  authorities,  such  as  Banytch,  Du  Halde, 
Staunton,  Lang,  Bell,  deMailla,  Klaproth,  Amiot  and  Brand, 
M.  Cahen  has  taken  for  his  principal  authorities  and  sources 
the  original  Russian  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  records  of  the 
governments  of  the  cities  on  the  route  from  Petersburg  to 
Peking.  These  he  has  thoroughly  searched,  and  for  nearly 
every  statement  he  makes  he  is  able  to  quote  official 
documentary  authority.  The  immense  amount  of  patient 
labour  and  diligent  research  involved  in  M.  Cahen's  under- 
taking only  those  who  carefully  study  his  pages  can  in  the 
least  degree  understand. 
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Chapter  I. 

RUSSO-CHINESE    RIVALRY   IN   THE     SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  Russian  Agents  to  Peking  is 
that  of  two  Cossacks,  Petroff  and  Yallisheff,  in  1567,  but  they 
could  obtain  no  audience  from  the  Emperor  Lungking 
because  they  brought  with  them  no  "tribute".  In  1619 
Evashko  Petplin,  travelling  by  way  of  Tomsk,  reached  Pe- 
king, but  he  met  with  the  same  fate  as  his  predecessors  and 
for  the  same  reason;  though  he  took  back  to  Moscow  with 
him  a  Chinese  letter  which  was  of  no  use  to  anybody  because 
nobody  in  Moscow  could  read  it. 

From  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth,  Russia  only  sent  to  China  two  embassies  and 
two  official  missions;  from  1730  to  1850,  two  embassies  and 
three  caravans;  but  from  1689  to  1730  there  are  to  be  count- 
ed not  fewer  than  four  Russian  missions  or  embassies,  one 
of  which  was  on  a  much  more  imposing  scale  than  the  others, 
a  Chinese  embassy,  and  a  dozen  official  Russian  missions  of 
a  minor  character.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  the  reason 
for  this  unusual  number  of  diplomatic  and  commercial 
contacts  in  the  course  of  the  forty  years  covered  by  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  their  purpose. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  Russia  had  advanced 
across  Siberia  to  the  basin  of  the  Amur.  Half-way  through 
the  century  she  seems  already  to  have  established  settle- 
ments in  Trans-Baikalia,  in  the  form  either  of  towns  or 
religious  establishments,  and  was  already  meeting  face  to 
face  a  neighbouring  Power,  China,  very  different  from  the 
nomads  of  western  or  central  Siberia.  The  contact  at  this 
time  was  one  both  of  arms  and  of  diplomacy.  Two  embassies 
were  sent  out  from  Moscow  for  Peking  :  one,  that  of  Baikoff; 
and  the  other,  that  of  Spathar.  A  few  words  about  these 
missions  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Theodore  Isakovitch  Baikoff  received  his  formal  in- 
structions   on    the   2nd    February   1654,*   and  his   official 

*A11  dates  are  given  ir.  the  Old  Style,  which  is  ten  days  behind  New 
Style  in  the  seventeenth  century,  eleven  days  in  the  eighteenth,  twelve 
days  in  the  nineteenth,  and  thirteen  days  now. 
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communication,  known  ns  a  gramota,  for  the  Emperor  of 
Chinawashnndcd  tohimon  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month.  This 
letter  contained  nothing  more  definite  than  the  expression 
of  n  desire  for  friendly  intercourse,  but  the  official  instruc- 
tions to  BaiUoff  insisted  that  he  should  in  person  present 
the  letter  to  the  Emperor  himself,  should  refuse  all  howinjj 
or  scraping  that  might  imply  the  inferiority  of  the  Tsar  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  should  learn  all  he  possibly  could 
about  the  routes  into  the  country,  and,  though  secretly, 
should  inform  himself  of  the  military  strength  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Baikoff,  who  was  simply  an  agent  t  sent 
Setkoul  Ablin  to  Peking  as  his  advance  agent,  and  he 
himself,  following  the  route  by  way  of  the  Irtish,  touched 
China  first  in  Kansu,  whence  he  proceeded  by  well 
known  routes  to  Peking.  "Here  he  met  with  the  difficulty 
that  has  been  the  common  lot  of  all  the  earlier  "diplomatic 
agents  to  China,  namely,  that  it  was  demanded  of  him  that 
he  should  kowtow,  and  that  he  should  hand  over  his  letter 
to  the  ministers  and  not  to  Emperor  himself.  Baikoff  re- 
fused both  to  kowtow  and  to  hand  over  his  letter  to  sub- 
ordinates, and  these  two  circumstances  put  an  end  to  every- 
thing; whereupon  Baikoff  returned  to  Russia,  reaching 
Moscow  on  the  19th  July  1658. 

Nicolas  Gavrilovitch  Spathar  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  under  instructions  dated  the  13th  January 
1675,  and  his  gramota  to  the  Emperor  was  dated  28th 
February.  Both  the  instructions  and  the  letter  refer  to  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  China  which  had  been  incompre- 
hensible because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in  the 
Chinese  language  of  which  no  translator  was  to  be  found  in 
Moscow.  Spathar  was  instructed  to  study  carefully  the 
waterways  into  China,  the  Ob  and  the  Irtish;  to  induce  into 
Russia  either  an  embassy  from  China  with  precious  stones 
and  metals  and  other  goods  suitable  for  exchange  with 
merchandise  from  Russia,  or  regular  merchants;  and  also 
he  was  to  assure  China  of  the  wholly  pacific  intentions  of 
the  Tsar.  Spathar  set  off  from  Moscow  on  the  4lh  March  1675, 
accompanied  by  two  officials  of  the  Secretariat  of  Embassies, 
and  completing  his  suite  and  collecting  his  stores  of  mer- 
chandise at  Tobolsk,  he  reached  Peking  by  way  of  Nertchinsk 

i  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  with  care  the  titles  at  that  time 
given  to  Russian  diplomatic  representatives.  Those  of  lowest  rank  are 
Known  as  gonets,  i.e.  agent;  then  coi.es  the  ^oslannik,  or  envoy, 
sometimes  charged  with  important  missions,  but  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
posol,  or  ambassador  properly  so  called.  Baikoff,  Perfileff,  and  Ablin 
were  "agents."  Spathar  was  an  "envoy."  As  we  shall  see,  between 
1689  and  1730  there  were  only  two  "Ambassadors"  from  Russia  to 
China,  invested  with  full  powers,  and  each  of  them  signed  a  treaty 
with  China. 
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and  Mancharia.  He  was  received  by  the  President  of  the 
Lifan  Yuan  and  Pere  Verbiest,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Peking,  and  who  later  suggested  to  the  Pope,  probably  as 
the  result  of  what  he  had  learned  from  Spathar  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  route  he  had  followed  from  Russia,  the 
idea  of  sending  missionaries  destined  for  China  by  way  of 
Russia  and  Siberia. 

This  mission  was  singularly  devoid  of  success,  for, 
though  Spathar  was  four  times  admitted  to  Imperial 
audiences  (5th  June,  15th  June,  8th  July  and  25th  August) 
his  gramota  remained  unanswered,  his  business  in  Peking 
was  obstructed,  and  his  mission  had  none  of  the  desired 
success.  The  Chinese  give  as  the  reason  for  Spathar's 
failure  the  facts  that  he  refused  to  fall  in  with  Court 
ceremonial,  i.e.,  to  kowtow,  and  that  there  was  at  the  time 
considerable  disorder  in  the  Amur  basin.  When  Spathar 
left  he  was  entrusted  by  Verbiest  with  a  letter  to  the  Tsar 
in  which  the  Tsar  was  requested- to  accept  a  copy  of 
Verbiest's  "Treatise  on  Anatomy"  in  default  of  a  Chinese 
grammar  in  Latin,  which  Verbiest  had  hoped  to  send  but 
had  not  been  able  to  complete.  Spathar  returned  by  the  same 
route  as  he  had  already  travelled  and  reached  Moscow  on  the 
5th  January  1678. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  separated  the  embassy  of 
BaikofF  from  that  of  Spathar  two  official  missions  had  been 
sent  to  China  ;  one  under  Perfileff  and  Setkoul  Ablin,  which 
left  Moscow  with  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  China  dated 
10th  March  1658,  and  returned  in  November  1662;  and  a 
second  under  Setkoul  Ablin  alone,  between  the  years  1668 
and  1672.  The  letter  given  to  the  first  of  these  two  missions 
stated  at  considerable  length  the  Russian  desire  for  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations.  On  their  return  Perfileff 
and  Ablin  brought  back  with  them  a  letter  in  Chinese  which, 
since  there  was  no  translator  available  in  Moscow,  was 
handed  over  to  Spathar  to  give  to  the  Jesuits  in  Peking ! 
Otherwise  both  missions  fniled.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Chinese,  ill  pleased  with  the  envoys  themselves,  were 
annoyed  by  the  perpetual  strife  and  the  sanguinary  en- 
counters that  were  taking  place  in  the  Amur  basin.  Cos- 
sacks and  adventurers  had  founded  Albazin  on  the  Amur ; 
KhabarofT,  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  descended  the  river, 
had  been  stopped  and  obliged  to  give  battle  (24th  March 
1652);  Stepanoff,  besieged  in  the  fort  of  Kamarovskoi  (13th 
March  1655)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  on  the 
30th  June  1658.,  Two  circumstances  added  to  the  exasper- 
ation of  the  Clltnese:  the  conversion  of  one  of  their  subjects, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  Albazin.  About  1667^0  1670aTungusa 
Prince  named  Gantimour  had  fled  to  Russiix  with  his  family 
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and  his  retainers,  and  the  Russians  baptized  them  and  refused 
to  hand  them  over  again  to  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  took 
their  revenge  on  the  Russians  at  Albazih.  The  details  are  not 
quite  clear,  but  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  laid  siege  to  the 
place  on  the  10th  August  16S3  and  to  have  taken  it  on  the 
12th  June  16S5.  Its  defenders,  with  Alexis  Tolbuzin  at  their 
head,  evacuated  it,  but  new  troops  under  Beiton  began  in 
August  1685  to  build  New  Albazin,  which  by  the  spring  of 
1686  had  made  definite  progress.  The  Chinese  on  the  7th 
July  laid  seige  to  the  place,  killed  Tolbuzin,  and  maintained 
a  rigorous  investment. 

However,  neither  China  nor  Russia  desired  war.  In 
reply  to  the  diplomatic  overtures  of  Russia  came  many 
letters  from  China,  which  were  without  effect,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  either  they  never  reached  their  destination  or 
they  arrived  at  the  Court  of  Moscow  several  years  late. 
The  very  fact  of  their  despatch  was  sufficient  indication  of 
a  desire  for  an  understanding.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  both  Russia  and  China  nee.ded  peace;  but  »if 
Russian  interests  in  the  Far  East  were  in  accord  with  those 
of  China  in  respect  of  the  necessity  of  a  pacific  solution  of 
their  differences,  the  reasons  for  such  a  solution  were  so 
different  in  the  two  cases  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  them  each  in  turn. 

From  the  outset  of  her  relations  with  China  Russia 
let  it  be  seen  that  what  she  wanted  was  a  closer  under- 
standing with  her  neighbour.  The  instructions  to  Spathar, 
better  known  than  those  to  Baikoff,  are  quite  clear:  peace 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  commerce. 
Russia  rightly  looked  upon  China  as  a  great  future  market, 
the  country  was  known  to  produce  gold,  silver  and  precious 
merchandise  of  other  kinds.  Siberia  produced  furs  in  abun- 
dance, which  the  subjected  peoples  of  that  country  sent  as 
tribute  to  the  Russian  Court.  There  would  obviously  be 
great  profit  in  exchanging  these  furs  for  Chinese  produce. 
The  Russian  Treasury,  which  the  increasing  expenses  of  the 
administration,  and  then  the  wars  in  the  west,  had  sadly 
depleted,  greatly  needed  both  gold  and  silver;  only  let  the 
two  Governments  come  to  an  understanding  and  the  mutual 
traffic  would  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  scarcity  and 
wou'd  bring  considerable  benefits  to  Russia.  In  order  that 
this  anticipation  should  not  be  falsified  it  was  necessary 
that  ingots  and  specie  should  be  solely  reserved  to  the  State. 
It  was  the  State  which,  alone,  should  direct  commercial 
operations,  and  make  them  bring  in  their  due  return.  If, 
however,  the  fur  trade  was  so  profitable,  all  sorts  of  people 
would  want  to  participate  in  it.  Should  the  individual  give 
up  his  rights  to  the  State?    Should  the  State  allow  the  mer- 
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chant  to  turn  to  his  own  profit  the  trade  in  precious  metals? 
If  the  State  intervened  in  these  transactions  would  it  not 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  business?  If  the  State  alone 
undertook  Russo-Chinese  trade,  in  what  way  would  it  admin- 
ister its  business?  Would  it  farm  out  its  privileges,  and  if  so, 
under  what  conditions?  Would  it  carry  out  the  exploitation 
as  a  Crown  monopoly  by  means  of  its  own  agents  ?  What 
control  would  it  be  able  to  exercise  over  its  representatives 
at  such  a  great  distance,  and  subject  to  all  the  temptations 
inherent  in  the  highly  lucrative  possibilities  of  fraud?  Led 
on  by  the  desire  for  profitable  intercourse  with  China  the 
Russian  Government  set  itself  up  as  official  merchant:  it 
exposed  itself  to  all  the  risks  of  a  commercial  venture  in 
which  the  State  would  have  to  compete  with  private  adven- 
turers, with  expert  business  men,  and  with  undercutting. 

China  looked  at  her  relations  with  the  Barbarians  of  the 
North  from  precisely  the  opposite  point  of  view  to  that 
taken  by  Russia.  It  was  not  commerce,  a  mere  matter  for 
the  private  person,  which  interested  her;  but  political 
relations.  The  age-long  policy  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
had  been  to  secure  her  frontiers  by  a  belt  of  tributary 
states  or  tribes,  an  anticipation  of  the  modern  idea  of  a 
buffer  state.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
three  principal  peoples  were  wedged  in  between  China  and 
Russia:  in  the  west,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ural  River,  were  the  Turguts ;  round 
the  sources  of  the  Ob  and  the  Yenisei,  the  Kalmuks  and  the 
Eleuths;*  and  in  Trans-Baikalia,  the  Mongols.  The  Turguts, 
related  indirectly  to  the  Kalmuks,  settled  first  in  Zungaria, 
emigrated  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  lower  Volga  region ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  their 
chief,  Ayuki,  had  made  himself  head  of  all  the  tribes  that 
wander  about  Astrakhan  and  the  Ural.  Russia  tried  to  hold 
him  in  a  sort  of  vassalage,  but  how  illusory  was  this  vassal- 
age several  successive  treaties  clearly  indicate.  On  the 
other  border  of  Siberia  the  Mongols,  at  a  conference  held  in 
1686  at  Khurien-Beltchir,  feeling  that  they  were  too  weak, 
and  too  isolated,  decided  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  China. 
Their  position,  indeed,  became  the  more  uncertain  as  the 
Kalmuks  advanced  towards  the  east.    The  Eleuths,  warriors 

•The  Kalmuks,  with  a  Mongol  origin,  were  in  three  main  sections  : 

(1)  on  the  steppe  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  Volga  basin,  about  Astrakhan  ; 

(2)  in  Zungaria,  Kulja  and  adjacent  regions  of  Chinese  Central  Asia;  (3) 
in  Tsaidam,  Kokonor  and  other  parts  of  N.  Tibet  and  S.  W,  Mongolia. 
The  Kalmuks  in  the  districts  (2)  and  (3)  were  known  as  Eleuths,  their 
chief  historical  centre  being  in  Zungaria,  where  in  the  seventeenth 
century  they  founded  a  shortlived  empire.  From  the  Volga  steppe  took 
place  in  1771  the  famous  migration  of  Kalmuks,  to  the  number  of  70,000 
lamilies,  from  Russian  to  Chinese  territory. 
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by  nature,  led  by  ambitious  chiefs,  living  in  a  country  which 
commanded  the  routes  from  Siberia  to  the  south  and  those 
from  China  to  the  west,  aspired  to  the  hegemony  of  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  subdued  the  Bukhariots,  whom  they  made 
their  diplomatic  and  commercial  agents;  they  set  themselves 
up  as  protectors  of  Tibet,  the  Lamaist  Buddhism  of  which 
they  defended  against  the  Yellow  orChinese  branch.  Of  the 
different  peoples  who  separated  Russia  from  China  the  only 
real  menace  was  the  Eleuth  tribe. 

China  fully  realized  this  and  set  to  work  with  all  her 
strength  to  isolate  them,  in  order  more  easily  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  Seeing  that  the  Mongols  had  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  the  Chinese  it  only  remained  for  China  to  make 
this  dependence  upon  her  absolute,  final  and  essential.  The 
question  was,  would  the  Turguts  be  slower  to  respond  than 
were  the  Mongols  to  the  appeal  of  their  Chinese  co-re- 
ligionists. Rivalries  between  Turgut  and  Kalmuk  chiefs 
had  ranged  the  Turguts  in  opposition  to  the  Eleuths.  The 
inevitable  lack  of  warmth  between  Occidental  and  Oriental, 
between  nomad  Buddhists  and  Orthodox  Russians — would 
it  not  result  in  estranging  them  from  Russia?  On  the  other 
hand,  the  task  of  Chinese  diplomacy  seemed  to  be  made 
distinctly  easier  by  various  circumstances;  but  it  was  necess- 
ary to  know  how  to  profit  by  this  advantage. 

Opposed  to  the  Mongols  as  to  the  Turguts,  the  Eleuths 
could  find  no  support  except  from  Russia.  It  was  necessary 
for  China  at  all  costs  to  prevent  the  union  of  two  adver- 
saries whose  joint  forces  would  be  strong  enough  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  power  to  the  detriment  of  China.  From 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Kalmuks,  with 
Asiatic  subtlety,  had  kept  their  eyes  on  the  part  that  such  an 
alliance  would  play,  had  circulated  rumours  as  to  its  pos- 
sibility, and  had  hinted  at  it.  But  Russia  saw  in  them  only 
nomads  like  those  whom  she  had  already  attache(^  to  herself, 
and  she  dreamt  continually  and  only  of  her  commercial 
interests.  She  therefore  received  the  Bukhariots  whom  the 
Kalmuks  sent,  looked  with  favour  on  their  negoci'ations,  and 
only  asked  from  the  Kalmuks  themselves  diplomatic  promises 
of  submission. 

The  relations  of  the  Russians  with  the  Eleuths  could  not 
escape  the  watchful  attention  of  China.  Hostilities  between 
the  two,  she  would  not  have  regretted,  and  it  may  be  that 
she  sought  means  to  provoke  them  ;  the  strict  neutrality  of 
Russia  at  least  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  Chinese 
friendship;  the  slightest  rumour  of  reciprocal  embassies  and 
understanding  would  lead  immediately  to  a  change  in  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Chinese  and  to  violent  irritatiom 
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Against  Russia,  China  possessed  a  weapon  that  would 
touch  her  adversary  at  a  very  tender  spot,  namely,  the  with- 
drawal of  commercial  privileges.  China's  political  discontent 
showed  itself  in  obstructions  to  the  trade  of  the  Russians, 
and  increased  anger  by  a  complete  rupture  of  economic 
relations;  but  China  could  not  carry  on  at  one  time  both  a 
stubborn  struggle  against  the  Eleuths  and  open  hostilities 
against  Russia.  Her  game  was,  then,  to  turn  one  of  her 
adversaries  against  the  other.  If  Russia  wanted  peace  with 
China  for  the  sake  of  her  commerce  China  none  the  less 
wanted  an  agreement  with  Russia  in  the  interests  of  her 
political  relations  in  Central  Asia. 

In  spite  of  the  real  identity  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
interests  an  understanding  was  not  possible  at  the  first 
attempts.  It  took  nearly  half  a  century  to  reach  the  first 
treaty  of  peace,  by  means  of  a  more  general  treaty.  It  was 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Russia 
and  China  learned  to  understand  each  other.  Russia  looked 
upon  the  Chinese  as  a  semi-barbarous  people  and  called  the 
Emperor  of  China  a  "  Khan,"  giving  him  the  simple  title  of 
"  his  Eminence"  instead  of  "his  Highness;"  whilst  China 
made  claims  to  the  suzerainty  of  these  Barbarians 
of  the  north  as  over  all  the  rest.  Ill  informed,  the  one  of 
the  other,  Russia  and  China  were  actually  ignorant  even 
of  their  own  extent  and  their  respective  domains.  For 
Siberia,  Russia  only  had  the  most  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
plans ;  and  a  reliable  map  of  the  Chinese  Empire  had  not  yet 
been  drawn.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  were  they  to 
fix  their  frontiers  except  for  places  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  well  known  and  more  important 
towns?  It  was  a  work  of  some  time  to  get  first  China, 
and  then  Russia,  to  make  reliable  maps  of  their  territories. 
If  diplomacy  served  science  in  compelling  the  Empires 
to  undertake  exact  topographical  surveys,  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  two  countries  gained  thereby  was  not  less 
useful  to  diplomacy  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
appreciation  of  each  other's  claims  and  a  fair  line  of 
demarcation. 

The  very  first  condition  of  understanding  was  the  power 
to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  them.  Now,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Russians  knew  neither  Manchu, 
nor  Chinese;  and  the  Chinese  understood  no  Russian.  The 
question  was.  What  language  should  theyadopt  intheirofficial 
correspondence  and  for  their  diplomatic  negociations?  The 
Mongol  language,  quite  familiar  to  the  Chinese,  and  coming 
fairly  easily  to  the  Russians  by  reason  of  their  contact  with  the 
Buriats  of  Trans-Baikalia,  seemed  ready  to  hand  ;  but,  either 
on  account  of  Russian  ignorance  or  as  the  result  of  Jesuit 
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intrigues,  Latin  was  chosen.  This  Stroke  gave  the  Jesuits 
the  indispensable  office  of  interpreters,  and  made  them  the 
repositories  of  the  profoundest  secrets  of  State.  China 
employed  them  as  a  matter  of  necessity;  Russia  would  there- 
fore try  to  conciliate  them:  would  they  not  allow  themselves 
to  profit  by  the  similarity,  indeed  the  identity,  of  their  creeds; 
to  be  bought  over  by  the  prospect  of  a  free  and  unobstructed 
passage  for  their  correspondence  and  their  persons  across 
Siberia,  for  which,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  making  request  from  Russia?  Their  position  did 
not  allow  them  to  be  too  fastidious.  Tolerated,  but  regarded 
with  jealousy,  in  Peking,  the  least  suspicion,  the  least 
imprudence,  would  cost  them  their  life;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  could  not  mistake  the  services  that  the  Russian 
Government  rendered  to  them  in  opening  Siberia  to  them. 
How  would  they  be  able  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
their  Order  with  those  of  two  rival  Powers,  equally  rfeady 
to  persecute  them,  but  equally  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  them?  Their  influence,  the  price  of  their  assistance, 
the  very  effectiveness  of  their  action  in  obedience  to 
the  weather-cock  ideas  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  all 
combined  in  urging  Russia  to  pass  beyond  the  stage  at 
which  their  mediation  was  necessary ;  but  the  training  of 
efficient  direct  interpreters  was  a  task  so  far  from  easy  that 
half  a  century  was  hardly  sufficient  for  it. 

Thus,  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Russia  with  China 
during  these  early  years,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  is  really  the  history  of  Russian  commerce  in  the  Far 
East  and  of  the  effects  of  Chinese  policy  upon  economic 
relations,  The  rivalry  between  the  Russian  State,  which 
claimed  an  exclusive  monopoly,  and  the  private  adventurer 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  struggle  between  Russian  and 
Chinese  influence  amongst  the  neighbouring  nomads.  If 
Russia  subordinated  everything  to  her  commerce,  China 
looked  above  all  to  the  hegemony  of  Asia.  The  actions  and 
reactions  of  these  two  factors,  Russian  commerce  and 
Chinese  policy,  were  hampered  by  the  presence  of  various 
intermediaries  :  private  adventurers  in  commerce,  the 
Kalmuks  in  policy,  and  the  Jesuits  in  diplomacy.  Were 
Russia  and  China  to  reach  a  point  at  which  they  would  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  these  intermediaries;  or  would  the  inter- 
mediaries succeed  in  maintaining  their  independence  and 
their  authority?  What  solutions  would  be  found  by  the  two 
Powers  of  the  political,  commercial,  religious  and  diplomatic 
questions  which  divided  them  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  forty 
years  that  separate  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  in  1689  from 
the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta  in  1728. 


Chapter  II. 

GOLOVIN's    EiMBASSY. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Russian  Court 
was  ready  to  enter  into  negociations  with  the  Chinese  Court 
for  the  cessation  of  reciprocal  hostilities  in  the  basin  of  the 
Amur,  and  a  suitable  opportunity  arose.  On  the  15th  Novem- 
ber 1685  there  arrived  in  Moscow  two  letters  in  Latin  from 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Tsar,  dated  the  4th  day  of  the 
4th  moon  of  the  24h  year  of  K'anghi,  or  6th  May  1 683.  These 
two  letters  referred  to  many  earlier  letters  from  China  that 
had  remained  unanswered,  requiring  the  evacuation  of 
Albazin,  but  giving  indications  of  a  disposition  to  be  con- 
ciliatory. Russia  wasted  no  time.  By  the  26th  November 
it  was  decided  to  send  an  embassy  at  once  to  China,  and 
the  next  day,  27th  November,  the  immediate  despatch  of 
agents,  charged  with  informing  Peking  of  this  decision,  was 
settled.  These  agents  were  Nicephore  Venyukoff  and  Ivan 
Favoroff,  who  had  jiccompained  Spathar  on   his  journey. 

Russia  chose  for  her  diplomatic  representative  Theodore 
Alexievitch  Golovin,  who  had  been  recommended  by  Tsar 
Ivan  to  Peter  the  Great.  Golovin  was  appointed  "  High 
Ambassador  Plenipotentiary "  and  his  instructions  were 
that  he  should  meet  at  Selenginsk  the  representatives 
of  China.  As  principal  colleagues  Golovin  had  Ivan  Vlasoff 
and  Simeon  Kornitskoi.  The  embassy  was  escorted  by  a 
small  army  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  four  colonels. 

Golovin's  first  instructions, drafted  about  the  beginning  of 
theyear,  1686,  are  concerned  with  two  points:  political  relations 
and  commercial  intercourse.  The  frontier  is  to  be  fixed  at 
the  Amur,  either  at  the  affluents  on  the  left  bank,  the  Bistra 
and  the  Zeya,  or  at  Albazin ;  but  with  the  right  to  trade 
along  the  Amur  and  its  tributaries.  That  is  the  limit  of 
concessions.  In  order  to  help  him  in  his  diplomatic  task 
Golovin  is  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  Mongol 
Prince  Atcharoi,  and  set  before  him  the  example  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  both  friendly  to  Russia.  Golovin 
was  to  induce  this  prince  to  support  Russia  by  promising 
him  commercial  opportunities.  The  instructions  relating  to 
commerce  are  particularly  important.  The  ambassador  is 
to  collect  all  information  concerning  the  routes  into  China 
by  way  of  the  rivers,  the  Ob,  the  Irtish,  and  the  Selenga ;  he 
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is  to  ask  for  official  regularization  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  both  export  and  import;  and  he  is  strongly  urged 
to  persuade  the  Emperor  of  China  to  send  Chinese  "ambas- 
sadors" to  Moscow  with  precious  stones,  silver,  velvets, 
damasks  and  spices,  and  also  merchants  with  ingots  and  silk, 
which  the  Russian  Treasury  would  buy  at  once. 

Provided  with  these  instructions,  and  with  escorts  both 
diplomatic  and  military,  Golovin  left  Moscow  on  the  26th 
January  1686.  He  did  not  reach  Udinsk  before  the  10th 
September,  and  Selenginsk  on  the  22nd  October,  1687 — 
nearly  two  years  after  his  setting  out  from  Moscow.  In  the 
Udinsk-Selenginsk  district  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  until 
the  24th  June  1689.  During  his  journey  from  Moscow  to 
Siberia  and  his  sojourn  there — January  1686  to  June  1689 — 
important  changes  were  taking  place,  both  in  Moscow  and 
in  China,  as  well  as  in  Trans-Baikalia.  The  agents  who  had 
left  Moscow  on  the  20th  December  1685  had  arrived  in 
Peking  on  the  31st  October  1686,  and  they  remained  there 
until  the  14th  November  of  the  same  yea".  They  at  once 
informed  Golovin  of  their  arrival  and  they  sent  word  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  was  willing  to  intermit  the  blocade  of 
Albazin.  Golovin  received  their  letter  on  the  1 8th  Feb- 
ruary 1687;  and  they  themselves  passed  him  on  the  14th 
March  1687,  on  their  way  back  to  Moscow.  They  brought 
back  with  them  from  Peking  two  letters :  one  in  Mongol, 
a  simple  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  the  messages 
sent  by  them  ;  and  the  other  in  Latin,  dated  the  6th  day  of 
theVIth  moon  of  theXXVth  year  of  K'anghi  (21st  November 
1686).  The  Emperor  in  this  letter  made  complaints  re- 
garding Spathar,  asked  for  the  restoration  of  Gantimour, 
and  informed  the  Tsars  that  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
despatch  of  an  ambassador  he  had  ordered  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Albazin.'  Beyond  the  communications  contained 
in  these  official  despatches  the  agents  were  the  bearers  of  a 
private  letter,  dated  at  Peking  the  24th  November  1686  and 
addressed  to  Spathar  by  Pere  Verbiest,  in  which  he  declared 
his  own  devotion  and  that  of  Pere  Pereyra  to  Russia ;  and 
added  that  VenyukofT,  being  only  acquainted  with  Russian 
and  western  Tartar,  was  not  able  to  say  much,  so  the  next 
ambassador  or  one  of  his  staff  must  be  able  to  speak  Latin. 
Verbiest  went  on  to  say  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had 
entrusted  to  Pere  Grimaldi  ^,  who  was  going  to  Rome,  one 

(I)  "Theeth  day  of  the  I  Vth  moon  of  the  XXVIthyear  of  K'anghi  [26th 
May  1687]  our  troops  withdrew  to  20  versts  from  Albazin  to  the  place 
known  as Djakdan.  .  .  .  and  on  the  11th  of  the  VI  Ith  moon  [18th  August] 
the  Emperor  gave  orders  for  retirement  to  Ninguta." — "The  Peking 
Gazette." 

(2)  Pere  Grimaldi  succeeded  Verbiest,  whose  death  took  place  on  the 
28th  January  1688,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics  in  Peking. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Europe  in  1686-1687. 
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letter  to  the  Tsar  on  the  same  subject  as  his  preceding  letters, 
■which  had  remained  unanswered,  and  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  ambassador  from  Holland  ^;  and  he  requested  Spathar 
to  assist  Grimaldi  in  any  way  that  he  could,  should  Grimaldi 
pass  through  the  Tsar's  dominions. 

Even  before  the  receipt  of  these  letters  from  Peking, 
which  arrived  in  Moscow  on  the  17th  July  1687,  the  Russian 
Court  had  decided  upon  further  concessions.  On  the  Id4th 
June  1687  it  had  issued  a  decretive  letter,  containing  seven 
articles,  to  Golovin,  who  received  it  on  the  30th  September  of 
the  same  year.  These  new  instructions,  signed  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Duma,  Theodore  Leontevitch  Chaklovitii,  were  to  be 
kept  secret;  by  them  Golovin  was  authorized  to  cede  Albazin 
in  exchange  for  adequate  commercial  relations;  he  was  to 
avoid,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  any  bloodshed; 
and  if  all  else  came  to  naught  he  was  to  ask  for  the  despatch 
of  an  embassy  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Not  content  with  this  concession  the  Russian  Court,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1687,  devised  a  new  method  of  concili- 
ation. After  the  return  of  the  agents  she  had  thought  it 
possible  that  China  would  demand  diplomatic  conferences 
on  her  own  territory.  To  meet  this  case  a  new  gramofa, 
dated  the  29th  October  1687,  despatched  to  Golovin,  forbade 
him  to  leave  Siberia  but  ordered  him  to  send  to  Peking  the 
bearer  of  these  instructions,  Ivan  Loginoff,  with  letters 
reproducing  the  arrangements  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
•decretive  letters.  At  the  same  time,  Golovin  was  to  request 
of  the  Kalmuk  Hutukhtu  his  good  offices  as  mediator  between 
Russia  and  China,  even  at  the  trouble  of  a  journey  by  the 
Hutukhtu  to  Peking.  When  this  gramota,  and  the  five 
accompanying  articles,  reached  Golovin  on  the  7th  July 
1688,  the  situation  in  Trans-Baikalia  and  in  China  had 
changed. 

From  the  end  of  1686  Golovin  had  been  seeking  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  Mongol  Hutukhtu,  and  to  conciliate  him 
by  presents.  On  the  16th  November  Golovin  detached  from  his 
own  suite  Korovin,  and  sent  him  to  Selenginsk  in  order  to  send 
through  to  their  destination  a  letter  of  good  will  and  some 
presents  to  the  Hutukhtu  at  Urga.  Whilst  this  was  going 
on,  Ivan  Vlasoff,  governor  of  Nertchinsk,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Russian  Court  as  colleague  of  Golovin, 
learned,  in  October  1687,  that  the  Chinese  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Albazin  and   had  returned  to  China.     Golovin  im- 

(3)  In  the  letters  from  the  agents  to  Golovin  it  was  said,  "During 
this  present  year  there  have  visited  the  Emperor  some  ambassadors 
speaking  German,  who  lodged  in  the  same  palace  as  ourselves.  .  .  .  The 
Chinese  call  these  ambassadors  'Siyani '  or  'Smyangy'  "  [i.e.  Si-yang- 
ren,  ^  ;^  ^   VV^esterners.] 
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mediately  sent  a  messenger  to  Mongolia,  Ivan  Katchanoff 
to  make  preparations  for  the  passage  of  an  agent  whom  he 
was  despatching  to  Peking.  Golovin  then  received  direct 
confirmation  of  the  news  that  had  been  sent  on  to  him  by 
Vlasoff.  On  the  6th  January  there  arrived  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  of  China  dated  the  11th  day  of  the  Xlth  moon  of 
theXXVIth  year  of  K'anghi,  (15th  December  1687)annouticing 
that  the  Emperor  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Albazin. 
Golovin  was  to  write  to  him. 

At  this  time  Katchanoff  had  already  set  out  for  Urga, 
where  he  remained  from  the  25th  to  the  27th  January 
1688,  and  he  reached  Selenginsk  on  the  23rd  February. 
Golovin  had  sent  off  Korovin  to  Peking,  and  he  was  kept  in 
Mongolia  from  the  7th  Decembdr  1687  to  the  2nd  February 
1688;  when  at  last  he  was  free  Korovin  crossed  Mongolia 
and  arrived  in  Peking  on  the  Hth  March  1688,  and  did  not 
leave  again  until  the  17th  April,  bringing  with  him  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  dated  the  27th  day  of  the  Ilird  moon  of 
the  XXVIIth  year  of  K'anghi  (27th  April  1688).  This  letter 
fixed  the  town  of  Selenginsk  as  the  place  of  conference.  This 
was  the  very  place  suggested  by  the  Russian  Court.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  Russia  and  of  China  to  be  close  at  hand. 
The  Chinese  representatives  left  Peking  on  the  30th  May, 
but  on  the  22nd  July  they  halted,  retraced  their  steps,  and 
sent  to  Golovin  a  letter,  which  reached  him  on  the  1st  or 
2nd  August,  in  which  they  postponed  the  conference  until 
next  year. 

What  then  had  happened?  Although  China  was  securing 
victories  over  Russia  on  the  Amur,  and  Russia  was  making 
one  concession  after  another,  a  new  factor  came  to  trouble 
China  thus  inopportunely,  and  to  force  her  at  first  to  post* 
pone  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia  and  then,  in  face 
of  the  gravity  of  the  menace,  to  push  forward  with  all  haste 
the  conclusion  of  the  negociations.  This  new  factor  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kalmuks  or  Eleuths*  in  Mongolia.  Prince 
Khotokhotszin,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  seventh  gener- 
ation from  Essemun,  from  whom  all  the  Zungarian  princes- 
were  derived,  had  died  in  1653,  and  of  his  eleven  sons  Tsetsen 
Khan  and  Tszotba  Batur,  the  eldest,  disputed  the  succession 

(4)  The  terms  Kalmuk  and  Eleuth  are  used  interchangeably,  though 
not  correctly  so.  Du  Halde  in  his  "Description  Geographique,"  etc. 
sa^3  "Les  Kalmucs  qu'ons'appelle  ici  et  chez  eux-memes  Eluths." 
Pere  Amiot,  speaking  of  the  Eleuths  in  his  "Memoires  concernant 
VHistoire,  les  Sciences,  etc.  .  .  .  des  Chinois,"  says  "  On  ecrit 
en  Europe  Eluth,  je  ne  sais  trap  pourquoi.  Leur  veritable  notn 
ecrit  a  la  Tartare  est  Oloth,  les  Chinois  Vecrivent  par  les  trois 
caracteres  Ngo-lo-te  (^ngoi^  lou  ;^  te),  et  je  Vecris  Eleuth  Pour 
approcher  de  plus  pres  de  la  maniere  dont  on  le  prononce  ici." 
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and  killed  another  brother,  Senge,  in  1671.  Another  son, 
Galdan,  was  living  in  Tibet  and  preparing  himself  to  entef 
the  orders  of  the  Lamaist  priesthood.  On  hearing  the  news 
of  the  murder  of  his  brother  Senge  he  returned  to  Zungaria 
and,  assisted  by  another  brother,  Utchon,  killed  Tsetsen 
about  1676;  whereon  Tszotba  fled  to  Kokonor.  Utchon 
■died  about  1682.  This  left  Galdan  sole  master  of  the 
Kalmuks  and  Eleuths,  but  this  success  was  hardly  enough 
for  a  warlike  and  ambitious  prince,  so  he  first  turned  against 
Turkistan,  which  he  subjected  between  1680  and  1685;  and 
then  he  turned  his  attention  to  Mongolia.  In  1686  a  con- 
ference of  Mongols  was  held  at  Khurien-Beltchir,  which 
Galdan  attended,  but,  claiming  that  he  represented  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  alleging  that  in  that  capacity  he  had  been  insulted 
in  some  question  of  precedence,  he  declared  war.  He  arrived 
from  Zungaria  with  all  his  army,  in  1688,  at  Ologoi,  halfway 
on  the  road  between  Uliassutai  and  Ongun,  and  there  he 
met  the  Mongol  princes  in  a  great  battle  lasting  three  days, 
•in  which  he  completely  defeated  his  opponents;  then,  divid- 
ing his  forces,  he  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  with  one  wing 
of  the  army  io  the  north  to  pillage  the  rich  monastery  of 
Erdenitszu,  and  he  himself,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  continued  on  his  victorious  march  as  far  as  the 
Kerulen.  The  Hutukhtu  andsome  of  theMongoI  princes  fled  as 
far  south  as  the  Gobi  Desert  to  seek  protection  from  China. 
The  ambassadors  of  K'anghi,  on  their  way  from  Peking  to 
Selenginsk,  came  into  unexpected  close  contact,  in  1688,  with 
the  victorious  army  of  Galdan,  passing  from  west  to  east  of 
Mongolia,  and  this  it  was  that  had  compelled  them  to  retrace 
their  steps. 

It  was  not  China  only  who  was  aff'ected  by  the  defeats 
of  the  Mongols  and  the  victories  of  the  Kalmuks;  the  counter- 
shock  of  these  events  was  felt  in  Trans-Baikalia.  It  is  perhaps 
to  the  irruption  of  the  Kalmuks  into  Mongolia  in  1688  that 
the  movements  of  the  Mongols  towards  the  north,  in  Trans- 
Baikalia,  are  due.  There  they  fell  upon  Golovin  and  kept  him 
besieged  in  Selenginsk  until  the  27th  March  1688,  when 
Oolovin  succeeded  in  withdrawing  and  returning  to  Udinsk, 
making  all  the  necessary  dispositions  for  taking  his  revenge. 
Setting  out  from  Udinsk  on  the  28th  August  to  go  to  Ner- 
tchinsk  he  turned  sharply  to  the  south  on  the  16th  September, 
•came  upon  the  Mongols  on  the  banks  of  the  Khilok,  a  right- 
bank  tributary  of  the  Selenga,  fought  them  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, and  compelled  them  to  sign  a  treaty  of  submission  on  the 
12th  March  1689.  Having  settled  the  Mongol  problem  he 
turned  towards  the  Chinese.  On  the  1 1  th  January  he  had  sent 
out  from  Selenginsk  to  Peking  Ivan  Loginoff^,  according  to  the 
instructions,  dated  the  29th  October  1687,  that  Loginofi'  had 
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brought  to  him  on  the  7th  July  16SS.  Loginoff  arrived  in 
Peking  on  the  13th  May  1689  and  stayed  there  until  the 
30th  May  of  the  same  year.  Far  from  shewing  herself 
disinclined  from  the  idea  of  a  diplomatic  conference,  China 
agreed  upon  Nertchinsk,  further  east  than  Salenginsk  and 
less  open  to  the  irruption  of  Galdan,  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
On  the  17th  May  Loginoff,  who  was  in  Peking,  sent  word  of 
this  arrangement  to  Golovin,  who  received  the  message  on 
1st  July. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  hinder  the  long-deferred 
meeting.  The  Chinese  envoys  arrived  at  Nertchinsk  on  the 
31st  July  1689,  having  left  Peking  on  the  13th  June,  and 
Golovin  arrived  a  few  days  later.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  brought  to  him  a  gramota  from  the  Siberian  Secretariat 
dated  the  5th  January,  which  instructed  him  to  destroy 
Albazin  if  the  Chinese  insisted  upon  its  surrender.'  The 
Russians  presented  themselves  at  Nertchinsk  with  Golovin 
and  Vlasoff  as  chiefs  of  the  embassy,  assisted  by  Kornitskoi. 
They  only  had  at  their  disposal  about  a  thousand  men,  and 
were  surrounded  by  Tungus  and  Buriats  of  doubtful  disposi- 
tion. The  Chinese  envoys  were  seven  in  number,  namely: 
Prince  So  San  or  Songo-t'ou ;  T'ang  Kwo-kang.  maternal 
uncle  of  the  Emperor  K'anghi ;  Ah  Erh-ni,  President  of  the 
Lifan  Yuan;  Ma  Tsi;  Ma  La;  Sap  Sou;  Ven  Ta;  with  the  twa 
distinguished  Jesuits,  Gerbillon  and  Pereyra  as  interpreters. 
The  envoys  were  escorted  by  ten  thousand  men  with  a  fleet 
of  boats  and  with  artillery,  and  they  had  control  of  the 
Mongols  through  the  Buddhist  clergy,  especially  since  the 
conference  at  Khurien-Beltchir  in  1686  and  the  events  of  1688. 

The  discussions  at  Nertchinsk  were  begun  on  the  12th 
August  1689.  According  to  Gerbillon,  the  Chinese  shewed 
themselves  so  eager  and  so  exacting  that  the  discussions^ 
were  quickly  broken  off,  and  it  was  to  the  two  Jesuit  inter- 
preters that  the  credit  was  due  for  the  resumption  of  nego- 
ciations.  The  official  journal  of  the  Russian  embassy  puts 
the  matter  in  a  different  light :  the  Jesuits  favoured  China 
and  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Russia,  and  the  Russian 
envoys  tried  to  speak  directly  with  the  Chinese  in  Mongol ; 
the  Jesuits  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the 
official  interpreters,  that  they  alone  held  the  office  of  inter- 
mediaries, and  that  the  Mongol  interpretations  were  inade- 
quate; the  Russians  addressed  themselves  in  Mongol   to- 

(5)  This  message  was  brought  by  Korovin  who  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most incessantly  employed  on  his  travels  as  courrier  to  the  ambassador. 
Golovin  first  sent  him  to  Selenginsk  on  the  16th  November  1686, 
and  then  he  had  a  rest.  But  he  left  for  Peking  on  the  14th  March  1688 
and  had  barely  returned  from  this  journey  when  he  was  sent  very  early  in 
1689  to  Trans-Baikalia,  almost  immediately,  in  September,  being  sent  off 
to  Moscow  with  a  co^y  of  the  Treaty. 
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the  Chinese  envoys  who  replied  to  them  that  the  Jesuits  had 
exceeded  their  instructions.  Then  the  Manchus  intervened 
in  Manchu  between  the  two  sides,  and  would  not  permit 
the  Jesuits  to  obstruct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
brought  the  Jesuits  to  a  better  frame  of  mind  by  means  of 
promises  for  their  Society,  but  the  Jesuits  refused  to  go  too 
far  in  this  direction  and  to  betray  the  Emperor  of  China. 
They  had  the  best  reasons,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  support- 
ing the  Chinese  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  not 
pressing  the  Russians  to  a  rupture;  in  short  for  directing 
these  peaceful  negociations  to  a  conclusion  advantageous  to 
China:  the  Ciiinese  Court  could  not  be  other  than  grateful 
to  them  for  the  success  of  the  negociations,  and  Russia 
would  not  by  any  means  be  displeased  with  a  peaceful 
solution,  so  that  they  would  gain  at  a  single  stroke  the  good 
will  of  one  side,  and  possibly  of  both. 

After  two  days'  wrangling,  on  the  15th  August,  peace 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question :  the  Chinese  would  not  have 
any  frontier  other  than  NertchinsU,  and  spoke  of  return  to 
Peking  ;  Golovin,  uneasy,  asked  for  letters  stating  the  causes 
of  the  disagreement.  The  Jesuits  then  intervened  again  and 
proposed  some  concessions;  on  the  16th  August  they  offered 
the  Gorbitsa  as  the  boundary.  At  this  juncture  the  Onkotes" 
and  the  Buriats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nertchinsk  came 
so  near  to  defection  from  Russia  and  going  over  wholly  to 
China  that  Golovin  could  hold  out  no  longer  :  he  had  only  at 
most  fifteen  hundred  men,  as  much  traders  and  peasants  as 
soldiers,  against  a  Chinese  army  supported  by  tribes  strongly 
in  sympathy  with  Chinese  sentiment.  He  gave  way,  and  the 
following  days  were  employed  in  the  discussion  of  details. 
Eight  days  later,  on  the  24th  August,  the  Jesuits  came  for- 
ward with  a  draft  treaty  in  Latin.  Golovin  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  any  agreement  concerning  the  Mongolian  frontier, 
for  he  had  no  instructions  on  the  matter,  but  made  a  few 
comments,  and  after  five  days'  further  discussion  the  Treaty 
of  Nertchinsk  was  signed  and  copies  exchanged  on  the  27th 

(6)  "At  Nertchinsk  the  military  were  under  the  command  of  Son-go- 
to,  those  who  had  come  by  water  being  under  Lantan.  On  the  10th  day 
of  theVlthmoonof  theXXVIlIthyearof  K'anghi,  Lantan  and  his  forces 
arrived  at  Nertchinsk,  and  the  Russian  envoy  on  the  4th  of  the 
Vllth  moon.  The  first  discussion  took  place  on  the  8th  of  the 
Vlth  moon,  the  Manchus  proposing  the  Lena  as  the  boundary.  This 
the  Russians  refused,  as  they  did  again  the  ne.xt  day.  Then  Lantan 
secretly  crossed  the  river  with  eight  regiments  and  the  troops  that  had 
been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Albazin  and  had  been  withdrawn  to 
Ninguta.  After  a  fruitless  discussion,  which  lasted  almost  to  midnight, 
Lantan  openly  deployed  his  troops  :  the  Russians  lost  their  nerve,  and 
and  gave  way ;  peace  was  signed,  the  frontier  being  fi.ved  from  the  Argun 
to  the  Amur,  and  from  the  Gorbitsa  ..o  the  sea  along  the  crest  of  the 
Khingan  mountains."— "The  Peking  Gazette." 
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August,  the  24th  day  of  the  Vllth  moon  of  the  XXVIIIthyear 
of  K'anghi.  The  Russians  handed  over  one  copy  in  Latin 
and  one  in  Russian,  and  the  Chinese  handed  over  one  copy 
in  Latin  and  one  in  Manchu.  It  was  the  Latin  text  that  was 
signed  and  officially  sealed,  and  thereby  made  binding. 

The  Treaty  consists  of  six  Articles,  dealing  with  frontiers 
and  deserters,  and  with  the  item  appearing  to  the  Russians 
most  important  of  all — commerce.  The  frontier  was  fixed 
at  the  Argun,  of  which  the  right,  or  south,  bank  should  be 
Chinese,  at  the  Gorbitsa,  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Chilka, 
and  along  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Lena  and 
of  the  Amur  as  far  as  Uda  and  the  sea.  Albazin  was  to  be  des- 
troyed, and  the  garrison  to  be  withdrawn  with  arms  and 
equipment.  Deserters  were  to  remain  where  they  were,  but  in 
the  future  were  to  be  subject  to  extradition;  thieves,  robbers 
and  murderers  escaping  from  one  country  to  the  other  were 
to  be  severely  punished,  even  with  death  if  they  were 
members  of  regular  bands.  Commercial  relations  were  to 
be  maintained,  the  merchants  of  both  countries  being 
provided  with  official  letters  of  authorization. 

The  Russo-Chinese  frontier  was  thus  fixed  atone  point, 
and  this  was  the  first  step  taken  in  this  matter;  but  there 
was  no  clear  delimitation  of  any  part  of  the  region  to 
the  north-east  of  Nertchinsk,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  quite  unknown.  The  "Stony  Mountains,"  "Holy  Cape," 
the  Uda  itself  indeed,  at  that  time  were  nothing  more  to 
either  party  than  mere  vague  geographical  expressions, 
the  country  not  yet  having  been  either  traversed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  or  its  bearings  recorded  on  any  map.  The 
country  to  the  south-west  of  Nertchinsk,  Trans-Baikalia  and 
all  the  remainder  of  Siberia  were  left  without  delimitation  of 
frontiers.  In  reality,  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  set  the 
boundary  only  to  a  very  small  portion  of  an  immense, 
country.  China  secured  the  evacuation  of  Albazin  it  is  true, 
but  merely  because  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  her 
forces  at  Nertchinsk  and  the  advantage  of  her  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  Mongols.  Russia  secured  a  concession, 
also,  a  mere  trifle  in  Chinese  eyes,  but  very  important  from 
the  Russian  point  of  view,  the  establishment  upon  a  proper 
footing  of  her  export  trade,  the  right  of  her  official  mer- 
chants to  enter  China  for  purposes  of  trade.  This  was  to 
be  the  starting  point  of  a  new  era,  of  which  China,  thankful 
to  have  settled  with  one  of  her  adversaries,  does  not  seem 
fully  to  have  appreciated  the  full  significance. 

Hardly  had  the  treaty-makers  concluded  their  business 
than  both  sides  fell  upon  the  third  parties  who  had  placed 
difficulties  in  their  way.  Golovin,  immediately  the  Treaty 
was  signed,  sought  his  revenge  for  his  discomfiture  ,by  the 
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Onkotes  and  the  Buriats,  whom  he  cut  to  pieces.  China 
had  a  handful  of  trouble  with  the  Kalmuks,  several  cam- 
paigns being  necessary  across  the  Gobi  Desert  and  even  as 
far  as  Southern  Mongolia  to  strike  at  '  an  enemy  with 
considerable  capacity  for  fighting,  well  trained,  and  living  in 
a  mountain  country.  However,  the  Emperor  himself  and 
one  of  his  generals,  Fei  Yang-kou,  brought  things  to  a 
climax  by  dividing  the  army  into  two  wings,  each  command- 
ing one,  and  manoeuvring  so  as  to  get  the  chief  of  the 
Eleuths,  Galdan,  between  them,  destroying  his  army,  at 
Tchaomodo  on  the  Tola,  and  putting  Galdan  himself  to 
death  afterwards  (1697). 

To  the  natural  audacity  of  a  chief  of  nomad  warriors 
Galdan  seems  to  have  added  diplomatic  qualities.  On  the 
28th  June  1689,  Golovin,  understanding  the  great  advantage 
that  such  an  ally  would  give  him,  had  written  to  the  Tsars 
to  ask  them  to  send  him  official  letters  for  the  Bogdo  Khan, 
who  did  not  even  listen  to  the  overtures  from  Russia.  On 
the  22nd  February  1690  Golovin,  on  his  return  to  Irkutsk, 
received  an  agent  and  a  letter  from  Galdan  proposing  an 
offensive  alliance  against  their  common  enemies,  the  Mongols 
and  the  Chinese.  The  proposal  was  alluring,  and  Golovin 
would  have  been  in  a  dilemma,  had  not  the  Treaty  with 
China  and  an  agreement  with  several  Mongol  princes  just 
been  signed ;  to  re-open  the  era  of  hostilities  would  be  to 
launch  Russia  on  a  risky  undertaking  directly  contrary  to 
his  repeated  instructions.  Golovin  therefore  declined  the 
offer,  but  dealt  with  the  matter  very  delicately  in  his  reply. 
He  sent  to  Galdan  a  messenger,  Kibireff,  and  Kalmuk  and 
Bukhariot  envoys  afterwards  came  to  Tobolsk  and  Moscow. 
Although  there  may  not  then  have  been  a  formal  under- 
standing between  Russia  and  the  Kalmuks,  Russia  at  least 
did  not  cease,  as  we  shall  see,  to  favour  a  powerful  neigh- 
bour whose  support  might  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 

From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  dates  the 
difference  of  policy  between  Russia  andChina  in  their  mutual 
relations:  China  appeasing  Russia  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn 
her  whole  attention  to  the  Eleuths,  recognizing  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  and  the  strength  of  her  adversaries,  and  the 
fundamental  fact  that  there  is  to  be  no  success  against  them 
without  great  effort ;  and  Russia,  worried  by  internal  reforms 
and  her  wars  in  the  west,  and  bound  by  her  Treaty  with 
China,  unable  to  offer  to  the  Kalmuks  anything  more  than 
a  platonic  friendship.  But,  as  Russia's  economic  interests 
in  the  Far  East  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  paramount 
consideration,  she  obtained,  in  1689,  this  valuable  reward  for 
her  official  dealings  with  Peking.  The  consequences  of 
the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  were  not  slow  to  make  themselves 
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clearly  manifest :  for  China  they  were  the  bringing  to  naught 
of  the  Eleuths ;  for  Russia  the  development  of  her  trade  in 
China.' 

NOTE   ON    THE   CHINESE    ENVOYS. 

1.  Prince  So  San  or  So  NgoT'ou  is  variously  described 
in  the  foreign  records  both  by  these  two  names,  and  by 
variations  on  the  second,  as,  Soumgotoon,  Samagaton, 
Somgoton.  Cordier  quotes  the  Latin  text  of  the  Treaty, 
describing  him  as  "Som  Go  Tii,  Praetorianorum  milituin 
Praefectus  inter ior is  palatii  Palatinus,  Imperii  Consiliariu^." 
DeMailla  describes  him  as,  capitaine  de  la  garde  imperiale 
et  ministre  d'Etat.  In  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow  he  is  described  as  Dorgi-amban 
and  High  Officer  of  the  Court. 

2.  T'ang  Kwo-kang,  is  variously  written  Toumkekam, 
Toumkenkam,  and  regularly  in  French,  T'ong  Kouo-kang. 
The  Latin  text  of  the  Treaty  describes  him  as  "Tutu  Que 
Cam  interioris  palatii  palatinus,  primi  ordinis  comes,  Im- 
Perialis  vexilli  dominns,  Imperatoris  avuncidus."  DeMailla 
is  content  to  refer  to  him  as  ancle  maternel  de  I'EmPereiir. 
The  Archives  in  Moscow  call  him  Touan-goue-gan,  gouzai 
edjen  (or  Chief  of  a  Banner)  and  add  that  he  is  a  count  and 
the  uncle  of  the  Emperor. 

3.  Paor  Arnhi,  President  of  the  Lifan  Yuan,  is  variously 
Lam  Tan,  Lyamtam,  Lyamtak,  Lamtam,  and  A-erh-ni.  The 
Latin  text  describes  him  as  Lam  Tan  vnius  etiam  vexilli 
dominns.  De  Mailla  writes  him  down  as  Horni,  president 
d'un  tribunal.  The  Archives  simply  describe  him  as  "  Pre- 
sident Arani." 

4.  Ma-tsi  is  written  down  also  as  Tamtarkha  and  Pam- 
tarcha.  The  Latin  text  describes  'him  as  Pam  Tarcha  item 
vnius  vexilli  dominus.  De  Mailla  describes  him  as  President 
du  Tribunal  des  Censeurs.  The  Archives  describe  him  as 
"Chief  Inspector  or  Procurator-General."  He  was  probably 
the  member  of  the  Emperor's  body-guard  w.ho  afterwards  be- 
came Prime  Minister  and  father-in-law  of  his  master  on 
account  of  his  having  disclosed  Wu  San-kwei's  conspiracy. 

(7)  For  his  success  in  this  mission  Golovin  received  high  official 
commendation,  and  was  appointed  to  high  office.  He  accompanied  the 
Tsar  to  the  West  in  1697  and  in  1698  he  passed  on  to  Holland  and  to 
England  where  he  signed  with  Lord  Carmarthen,  on  the  16th  April  1698, 
a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations.  He  returned  to  Russia 
by  way  of  Vienna.  He  was  later  made  President  of  the  Secretariat  of 
Embassies,  and  Field-Marshal.  In  17i)l  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Denmark  and  another  with  the  King  of  Poland,  and  later  still  a 
convention  with  Lithuania  and  a  second  with  Poland. 

The  Jesuits,  in  recognition  of  their  services,  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  China  an  Edict  of  Toleration  for  their  faith  on  the  20th 
March  1692 ;  but  from  Russia  they  received  nothing  but  rigorous 
persecution. 
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5.  Mala,  Malya  or  Mara,  is  described  in  the  Latin  text 
Vk&vniusvexiUi  praefectus;  by  De  Maillaas  ojficier  des gardes; 
and  by  the  Archives  as  toui-djangln,  Chief  of  the  Guards. 

6.  Sapson  or  Sapsu  the  Latin  text  describes  as  circa 
Sagalien  Via  aliasqiie  terras  generalis  exercituum  praefectus. 

7.  Venta  is  described  in  the  Latin  text  as  Wen  Ta 
exterorum  tribunalis  alter  praeses  ;  and  the  Archives  speak 
of  him  as  "Ounda,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Outer 
Provinces  (Lifan  Yuan.)  " 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
regarded  very  seriously  the  mission  on  which  this  embassy- 
had  been  sent,  for  every  responsible  officer  in  it  was  a  man  oi 
high  rank,  and  the  military  array  that  accompanied  the 
mission  is  also  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  for,  though 
the  troops  made  an  effective  demonstration  at  a  critical 
moment  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  force  was  expected  toper- 
form  any  military  operations  beyond  protecting  the  mission 
from  molestation.  Thus  China's  first  foreign  treaty  was 
signed  amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  great  state 
proceeding. 


Chapter  III. 


RUSSIAN   CUSTOMS   POLICY   IN   THE    FAR   EAST. 

One  of  the  considerations  that  had  led  Russia  to  give 
way  to  Chinese  pressure  on  certain  points  in  conclud- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  was  the  prospect  of  regular 
commercial  relations.  Three  years  after  the  Treaty,  in  1692, 
Russia  sent  an  official  agent  to  enquire  at  Peking  into  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Chinese  market.  Russia  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  trade  with  China,  by  which  the 
Government  hoped  to  bring  to  Russia  products  necessary  for 
the  Treasury,  for  the  Court  and  for  private  consumption.  Now 
that  the  right  of  commercial  intercourse  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  solemn  treaty,  the  task  of  the  State  consisted  in 
stirring  up  the  movement  of  business,  in  organizing  com- 
mercial expeditions,  in  directing  the  general  progress  of 
enterprise.  From  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Government  began  to  publish  administrative  orders  con- 
cerning trade  with  China,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  any  clear  idea  of  the  part  that  it  intended  to  play, 
and  it  is  possible  to  trace,  through  the  regulations  published 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  stiffening  process  from  the  first  outlines 
of  policy  to  a  point  at  which  every  detail  was  laid  down  with 
more  exactness,  and  at  last  became  definite  and  severely 
rigorous.  General  instructions  to  all  chief  customs  officers, 
issued  on  the  30th  August  1693,  give  a  summary  of  a  number  of 
earlier  decrees  concerning  the  principal  conditions  of  Russo- 
Chinese  trade.  In  the  following  years  these  instructions 
became  more  and  more  precise  and  complete.  On  the  22nd 
November  a  detailed  ukase  was  issued  which  established  the 
entire  code  governing  these  commercial  relations,  and  this 
code  remained  fixed,  with  quite  minor  modifications,  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  1698  also,  caravans 
for  China  set  out  at  regular  intervals,  covered  by  official 
documents.  The  central  authorities  were  not  slow  to  observe 
the  springing  up  of  certain  irregularities  and,  in  order-  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  were  led  either  to  redouble  their  severity 
against  those  committing  them  or  to  follow  a  new  line 
of  conduct.  The  ukase  of  the  28th  January  1706  and,  about 
the  same  time,  the  special  regulations  for  each  prohibited 
article,  mark  the  last  phase  of  the  haphazard  policy  that  had 
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been  the  rule  from  the  beginning  of  Russian  contact  with 
China  and  that  ended  in  a  systematic  absolutism  lasting 
twenty-five  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  Russian  traders  who  ventured 
into  Mongolia,  and  perhaps  even  into  China,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  so  at  the  instance  of  the 
central  Government  or  at  least  of  the  authorities  for  Siberia* 
From  the  end  of  the  century  the  Government  established 
principles  of  oversight  from  which  there  was  no  departure. 
It  insisted  upon  notification  to  its  officers  of  all  departures 
for  China,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  nedessary  to  know  the 
movements  of  merchants  in  order  to  hand  over  to  them  the 
official  letters  required  by  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk ;  and  it 
was  necessary  also  to  know  the  full  details  of  their  mer- 
chandise in  order  to  levy  upon  it  the  correct  customs  dues. 
The  instructions  to  chief  customs  officers,  mentioned  above» 
insisted  upon  two  points :  passports  and  tithes.  Nobody 
was  to  go  to  China  without  an  Imperial  ukase  and  a  grawo^tr 
from  the  Siberian  Secretariat.  At  Verkhoturye,  the  port  of 
entry  from  European  Russia  to  Siberia,  and  at  Nertchinsk, 
the  port  of  exit  from  Siberia  to  China,  the  tithe  was  to  be 
collected,  in  kind  on  complete  tens  (of  furs,  stuffs,  etc),  and 
in  cash  upon  other  items.  The  passport  was  to  bear  a  list 
of  the  merchandise  and  the  receipt  for  payment  of  customs 
dues,  sealed  with  the  Imperial  seal.  At  each  stage  of  the 
journey  this  document  was  to  be  verified  and  all  goods  be- 
yond those  mentioned  thereon  to  be  confiscated  ;  on  a  second 
offence  the  offender  was  to  be  knouted  without  mercy,  and 
his  relatives  and  household  were  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in 
order  to  make  them  report  any  attempt  at  fraud.  No 
Government  official,  of  whatever  rank,  or  any  near  kinsman, 
had  any  right  to  engage  in  the  China  trade ;  only  soldiers 
(accompanying  the  caravans  or  stationed  at  the  customs 
stations)  might  invest  on  their  own  account  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  roubles. 

On  the  12th  November  was  issued  an  ukase  which 
brought  some  relaxation  of  these  stringent  regulations. 
From  1694  caravans  had  gone  each  year  to  China.  Hence- 
forth they  were  to  be  sent  only  once  in  two  years.  A  decision 
of  the  overlords  on  the  21st  September  1695  had  fixed  at 
Verkhoturye  the  only  legal  route  from  European  Russia  to 
Siberia  and,  as  the  principal  point  of  departure  for  caravans 
returning  from  China  to  Russia  was  Nertchinsk,  it  was  the 
chiefs  of  customs  at  these  two  places  who  ought  to  have 
examined  the  imports  and  exports,  sealing  the  documents 
with  their  special  seal.  Henceforth,  goods  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  customs  inspection  except  at  Verkhoturye  or  at 
Nertchinsk.    The  customs  office  at  the  one  place  would  send 
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a  copy  of  the  inventory  of  goods  to  the  office  at  the  other 
place,  and  this  latter  would  do  no  more  than  check  the  list. 
Tithe  was  to  remain  as  before;  but,  it  was  not  to  be 
levied  more  than  once  ;  thus,  a  levy  of  one-twentieth  weight 
would  be  made  upon  all  goods  bought  in  Siberia,  those  being 
intended  for  export  not  having  to  pay  a  second  twentieth. 
On  return  to  China  the  merchant,  having  paid  his  tithe  at 
Nertchinsk,  would  not  have  to  pay  a  twentieth  upon  sales  in 
Siberia,  but  it  would  be  exacted  from  the  buyer.  In  future 
private  venturers  were  to  be  allowed  to  join  with  the  gosti,'^ 
and  with  the  members  of  the  gostinaya  sotnya,  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  direct  and  administer  the  caravan  trade, 
either  as  commissioners  or  as  sworn-valuers ;  but  foreigners, 
whether  European  or  Asiatic,  should  only  be  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  the  trade  under  express  sanction  from  the  Siberian 
Secretariat.  Russians  would  be  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  a  passport  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  a  rouble  per  head,  and 
after  a  year's  stay  in  Siberia.  In  the  meantime  their  goods 
would  be  bonded  in  State  warehouses,  at  the  rate  of  5  kopeks 
per  man  per  week  for  storage  i"  wooden  granaries,  or  10 
kopeks  per  man  per  week  for  storage  in  stone  granaries. 
These  bonded  warehouses  were  established  in  Nertchinsk,  in 
Verkhoturye,  in  Tobolsk,  in  Yeniseisk,  in  Yakutsk  and  in 
Irkutsk.  The  Imperial  Post  would  be  placed  at  their  service 
three  times  a  month  in  the  summer,  at  the  rate  of  10  kopeks 
a  gramme  from  Moscow  to  Nertchinsk.  The  penalties  for 
fraud  were  to  be  reduced,  but  false  statements  of  account 
or  the  tampering  with  old  receipts  for  customs  dues  would 
involve  deprivation  of  the  right  to  participate  in  the  China 
trade. 

Thus  the  Russian  Government  at  first  tried  to  make  it 
impossible  for  merchants  other  than  those  armed  with  official 
sanction  to  pass  into  China ;  then  it  tried  to  take  upon  itself 
profitable  trading,  but  tolerated  the  presence  of  private 
traders  in  its  caravans.  It  soon  experienced  the  keen  com- 
petition of  these  private  traders  and,  in  order  to  put  them 
on  one  side,  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  all  trading 
rights  with  the  Chinese.  The  exclusive-  monopoly  of  the 
Crown  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  of  Russia's  customs  policy 
for  half  a  century.  A  regime  of  rigorous  regulation,  and 
then  of  direct  official  ventures,  had  led  the  central  authorities 
to  this  difficult  position.  In  order  to  secure  the  object  in 
view,  strict  and  continual  surveillance  of  the  traders  and 
unceasing   control  of  trade   commodities  were  absolutely 

(I)  Gos^i  are  the  large  State  merchants.  Their  assistants  form  a 
spcctal  class,  gostinaya  sotnya  (literally  "hundred-gosti").  Even  today 
the  bazar  or  caravanserai  in  Russian  cities,  notably  in  St.  Petersburg, 
is  called  gostinyi  dhor,  i.e.,  the  court  or  establishment  of  the  gosti. 
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necessary.  The  question  was,  could  the  State  successfully 
maintain  this  policy;  and  over  what  commodities  and  what 
rivals  ought  it  to  exercise  its  rigorous  regulation  ? 

The  history  of  the  attempt  to  deal  with  prohibited  com- 
modities, like  that  of  the  attempt  at  general  organization  of 
the  caravans,  shews  the  same  evolution  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  Immediately  on  learning  the  advantages, 
the  high  profits  and  other  valuable  qualities  of  any  article 
of  commerce,  the  Government  reserved  to  itself  with  respect 
to  that  article  all  the  privileges  at  first  given  to  the  private 
merchant;  and  events  were  not  long  in  compelling  it  to  take 
the  business  into  its  own  hands.  In  every  detail,  as  in  the 
whole  matter,  the  policy  of  monopolies,  exercised  through 
State  officials,  brought  to  an  issue  the  prohibitive  system  of 
the  central  authorities.  Of  the  commodities  forbidden  to 
the  private  trader  it  is  proper  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  that  the  Government  itself  and  alone  controlled  for 
political  reasons,  such  as  munitions  of  war  and  Chinese 
gold,  and  those  that  were  merely  exceedingly  lucrative  pro- 
ducts, such  as  tobacco,  furs  and  rhubarb.  It  was  for  reasons 
of  public  safety  that  the  export  of  gunpowder  and  arms  to 
the  Kalmulis  was  forbidden.  To  furnish  supplies  of  this 
kind  to  nomad  warriors  like  the  Eleuths  would  have  been  to 
strengthen  eventual  adversaries.  Hence  the  ukases  are 
unanimous  on  this  point :  in  spite  of  the  favours  shewn  to 
the  Kalmuks  and  to  their  representatives,  the  Bukhariots, 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  import  arms  or  ammunition. 
Instructions  issued  to  the  chief  customs  officers  on  the  30rh 
August  1693  impose  the  severest  penalties  for  infringement  of 
Article  XV :  "Russians  shall  not  sell  to  Bukhariots  either  fire- 
arms or  gunpowder  or  lead,  and  shall  not  pay  them  in  gold,  in 
silver  or  in  Albert-thalers,"  Later  instructions,  changing  in 
more  than  one  detail  those  of  the  30th  August  1693,  confirm 
them  in  this  matter  of  theexportof  armsandmunitionsofwar. 
Even  for  crossing  Mongolia,  where  highway  robbery  was  so 
much  to  be  feared,  a  single  firearm  only  was  permitted  to  each 
man  for  his  personal  defence,  and  the  sale  of  even  the  least 
arquebus  was  punishableby  a  fine  of  30  rubles,  corresponding 
today  to  about  £50.  The  veto  on  payments  in  money 
was  established  because  the  Government  considered  the 
outflow  of  specie  a  cause  of  economic  weakness;  but  this 
measure  was  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  State  coffers  with 
sufficient  quantity  of  coin.  In  addition,  the  Government 
tried  to  find  precious  metals  even  as  far  away  as  China. 
The  instructions  to  Spathar  and  to  Golovin  urged  them  to 
invite  to  Moscow  Chinese  representatives  or  merchants  with 
ingots  of  gold  and  of  silver,  which  the  Imperial  Treasury 
guaranteed  to  buy.    As  these  invitations  and  offers  remained 
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ineffective  the  official  Russian  caravans  were  ordered  to  buy 
Chinese  gold  in  Peking  itself.  Moreover,  the  Government 
decided  to  obtain  gold  from  the  private  traders  returning 
to  China,  either  by  purchase  or,  preferably,  in  settlement  of 
customs  dues.  From  1693  the  customs  regulations  of  Andre 
Vinius,  a  Dutch  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment as  director  of  the  Siberian  Secretariat,  fixed  the  price 
that  the  Government  vifould  pay  for  gold.  From  December 
1697  traders  returning  to  China  no  longer  paid  their  customs 
dues  in  kind  but  in  silver  or  gold,  and  a  year  later  a<:ustoms 
order  confirmed  this  arrangement  and  settled  the  official 
rates.  In  an  indirect  way  the  State  kept  to  itself  the  monopoly 
of  gold :  it  did  not  hinder  the  private  trader  from  dealing^ 
in  it,  but  it  remained  free  to  take  up  this  trade  later  on. 
With  respect  to  the  trade  with  China  in  valuable  furs  it  went 
further,  and  forbade  outright  all  private  competition.  The 
monopoly  began  in  a  limited  way  by  the  request  of  purchases 
of  valuable  skins  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  forbidding 
the  export  to  China  of  sables,  of  fox-skins  and  of  some 
other  special  kinds.  Finally,  in  1697  the  Crown  adopted  a 
complete  monopoly,  set  forth  in  a  series  of  ukases. 

The  Government's  policy  with  regard  to  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  high  value  varied.  The  traffic  in  rhubarb  was  at  first 
granted  as  a  monopoly,  upon  payment  of  a  high  consideration, 
to  one  Isaef,  a  merchant,  for  five  years.  He  undertook  not 
to  engage  in  any  other  trade  in  the  East,  and  not  to  import 
more  than  50  poods  per  annum,  which  was  to  be  free  of 
customs  duty.  When  Isaef's  monopoly  expired  it  was  taken 
upon  much  the  same  terms  by  a  Hamburg  merchant,  Mat- 
thieu  Poppe.  At  the  expiration  of  Poppe's  term  the 
Government  attempted  to  take  up  the  trade  on  its  own  account 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  profitable 
one  and  by  1706  the  trade  in  rhubarb  was  forbidden  to  every- 
body, Russian  or  foreigner.  Another  vegetable  product  of 
high  value  was  tobacco.  In  1697,  the  tobacco  farm  was 
established  in  Siberia,  Martin  Bogdanoff  holding  the 
monopoly  title  from  the  1st  December  of  that  year  to  the 
1st  December  of  the  following  year,  and  the  penalty  for 
infringement  of  his  monopoly  was  death.  He  paid  no  customs 
dues,  but  undertook  to  establish  offices  for  testing  and  sale  ; 
and  his  monopoly  was  confirmed  on  condition  that  he  did 
not  leave  the  cities  and  carry  his  tobacco  into  the  country- 
side to  be  sold  amongst  the  nomads,  and  that  he  built 
warehouses  for  the  product-.  There  may  have  been  some 
failure  on  Bogdanoff's  part,  or  the  political  necessities  of  the 
case  may  have  changed.  However,  on  the  16th  April  Golovin, 
whom  we  have  already  followed  to  Nertchinskand  back,  and 
who  was  by  this    time    in    England,    signed    with    Lord 
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Carmarthen^  a  .treaty  of  commerce  under  which  the  latter 
received  the  sole  privilege  of  importing  to  Siberia  the 
"nicotine  herb":  from  the  1st  September  1699  he  was  to  im- 
port 3,000  tons ;  in  the  next  year,  5,000  tons;  in  the  year  after 
that,  6,000;  and  thenceforth  6,000  tons  per  annum.  Lord 
Carmarthen  was  to  pay  £12,000  sterling  upon  the  first 
importation  and  supply  the  Russian  Court  each  year  with  a 
thousand  leaves  of  the  finest  tobacco.  In  return  he  was  to 
have  the  sole  rights  of  the  tobacco  farm,  and  all  who 
infringed  those  rights  were  subject  to  severe  penalties, 
including  confiscation  of  their  property,  half  of  which  would 
go  to  the  State  and  half  to  the  monopolist. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  English  were  announced 
by  ukases  on  the  11th  and  the  20th  July  1698,  and  the  date  of 
their  commencement  was  to  be  the  1st  September  of  the 
same  year.  On  the  13th  February  of  the  next  year  the 
Governor  of  Yeniseisk  reported  to  Moscow  that  he  had  put 
an  end  to  the  operations  of  Lyalin,  the  representative  of  the 
monopolist  Bogdanoff,  who  admitted  that  he  was  at  fault  in 
not  having  established  tobacco  warehouses  in  accordance 
with  his  agreement.  Just  at  that  time  the  affair  appeared 
to  be  simply  the  substitution  of  one  merchant  for  another, 
and  had  not  taken  on  the  aspect  of  the  acute  competition 
that  it  was  soon  to  take.  The  English  Consul  in  Moscow, 
Charles  Goodfellow,  and  his  agent  in  Siberia,  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  the  retail  sale  of  the  "nicotine  herb" 
was  seriously  threatened  by  the  wide  spread  of  the  "Chinese 
balls,"  or  Chinese  tobacco  made  up  into  balls.  The  Consul 
thereupon  made  application  for  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
Chinese  tobacco.  In  October  1700  the  authorities  at  Yeni- 
seisk were  instructed  to  make  enquiries  on  the  spot  into  the 
matter,  and  these  enquiries  revealed  the  widespread  addiction 
of  the  Siberian  subjects  of  the  Tsar  to  the  tobacco  habit;  and, 
in  view  of  the  damage  to  the  Treasury  that  would  ensue, 
they  decided  definitely  against  the  English  claims.  The 
Government  in  Moscow  took  a  middle  course ;  it  extended 
Carmarthen's  privilege,  and  forbade  the  import  of  Chinese 
tobacco  into  Siberia  under  very  heavy  penalties,  including 
death  for  those  officers  so  negligent  as  to  make  the  import 
possible.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  Russian  Government 
resumed  on  its  own  account  the  tobacco  farm.  On  the  12th 
J  une  1 705  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Goodfellow,  for  Carmarthen, 
was  suspended.  The  next  year  strict  orders  were  issued  to 
the  Governor  of   Yeniseisk  to   make  search  for  all  illicit 

(2)  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  a  leading  figure  in  English  political  life  from 
1673  to  1678,  was  created  Earl  of  Danby  in  1674,  Marquis  of  Carmarthen 
in  1659,  and  Duke  of  Leeds  in  1694.  He  entertained  Peter  the  Great  at 
Wimbledon  in  1698. 
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traffic  in  tobacco.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Government 
monopoly  and  control  may  be  judged  from  the  facts  that  the 
Chinese  Ambassador,  T'u  Li-chen,  when  visiting  the 
Turguts  of  the  lower  Volga  in  1712-1714,  noted  that  in  the 
Russian  Empire  the  sale  of  tobacco  by  private  merchants 
was  forbidden ;  and  that  the  German  Weber,  at  the  Russian 
Court  from  1715  to  1719,  confirms  this  statement,  with  the 
additional  details  that  neither  the  Turkish  nor  the  Russian  to- 
baccos were  prohibited,  but  only  the  English  (though  the  Ger- 
man merchants  did  a  little  secret  trade  in  it  with  the  nobility). 
The  more  the  central  authorities  established  monopolies, 
privileges  and  limitations  of  every  kind,  the  more  they  multi- 
plied the  reasons  for  underhand  dealing.  Too  many  men 
and  too  many  out-of-the-way  places  were  interested  in  the 
matter,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Treasury.  The  defaulters 
were  of  several  kinds,  but  they  fall  into  three  classes : 
the  customs  officers  and  their  staffs,  the  merchants, 
and  the  Bukhariots.  The  officials  in  Siberia,  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  pretty  well  free  from  close  surveillance, 
almost  absolute  masters  in  their  own  areas,  only  observed 
the  regulations  so  far  as  was  agreeable  with  their  personal 
advantage.  Ihey  found  considerable  profit  in  the  traffic  in 
furs,  especially  the  finest  qualities.  The  least  injury  that 
they  did  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  was  to  keep  for  them- 
selves, for  their  wives  and  for  their  friends,  the  more  valu- 
able furs,  and  to  leave  the  others  to  the  State.  They  went 
further  than  this,  however.  The  northern  Chinese,  in  Peking 
and  elsewhere,  need  furs  to  withstand  the  hard  winters;  the 
mountains  of  Manchuria  and  the  plains  of  Mongolia  supply 
only,  in  general,  furs  by  no  means  so  fine  in  quality  as  those 
of  the  forests  of  Siberia,  and  so  the  Chinese  were,  of  necessity, 
buyers  from  Russia.  The  Russian  Court  desired  for  its 
own  profit  this  lucrative  trade,  and  had  the  idea  of  carrying 
it  on  by  means  of  official  caravans.  But  the  Court  left  out  of 
its  reckoning  the  avidity  of  the  customs  and  otherofficials.  On 
their  own  authority  these  lattersent  caravans  to  Peking.  The 
Chinese  gave  an  equal  welcome  to  all  who,  provided  with 
duly  sealed  documents,  appeared  to  them  to  be  officially 
authorized,  and  the  Russian  Treasury  lost  what  the  sharpers 
gained.  The  consequences  of  this  illicit  traffic  quickly 
became  manifest:  not  only  were  the  caravans  from  Moscow 
unable  at  last  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  on  a  market 
already  satisfied,  but  the  over-supply  led  to  a  lowering  of 
prices  to  a  point  at  which  there  was  little  profit.  The 
Chinese,  somewhat  anxious  at  being  invaded  by  foreigners, 
always  persons  suspect,  demanded  extreme  limitation,  if  not 
complete  suppression,  of  the  traffic.  Against  these  abuses, 
which  were  ruining  the  whole  trade,  the  Russian  Government 
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incessantly  thundered.  There  ison  record  a  long  successionof 
ukases  strenthening  the  monopolies  and  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  the  regulations  have  been  violated  to  the  enrichment 
of  private  individuals  and  the  detriment  of  the  State.  These 
breaches  of  the  regulations  did  not  always  go  unpunished,  ^nd 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  officials  of  high  standing  lost 
their  heads  for  their  misdemeanours.  Every  possible  device, 
however,  was  adopted  to  deceive  the  customs  authorities.  To 
rob  the  customs  was  a  mere  joke,  a  regular  and  exhilarating 
game  to  be  played  by  everybody,  including  customs  officials 
themselves. 

Disastrous  as  was  the  wholesale  fraud  that  was  being 
permitted,  competition  of  a  much  more  dangerous  kind 
came  from  elsewhere.  Asiatics  close  at  hand,  very  supple 
and  very  close  neighbours,  showed  themselves  to  be  wonder- 
fully apt  in  commerce  and  in  business.  Accustomed  to  fre- 
quent both  the  warrior  nomads  and  the  peaceful  settled  popula- 
tions, hardened  by  perpetual  travel,  carrying  on  their  trade 
by  means  of  caravans  in  spite  of  risks,  inconveniences  and 
ill  fortune,  established  in  several  countries,  and  in  constant 
touch  with  each  other,  the  Bukhariots  formed  a  sort  of 
mutual  association  bound  together  by  an  invisible  free- 
masonry. The  recognizedagentsofthe  Kalmuks,theyacquired 
from  that  fact  a  new  importance  by  the  very  power  of  their 
masters,  feared  and  flattered  in  turn  by  the  two  bordering 
Empires  of  Russia  and  China.  They  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  bearers  of  letters  and  diplomatic  despatches, 
and  traders,  useful  in  gaining  access  to  the  Kalmuks.  It  was 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  two  offices  or  characters  in 
them,  and  it  may  be  that  they  themselves  deliberately  assist- 
ed the  confusion  for  their  own  purposes.  China  did  not 
disdain  to  encourage  their  commerce  in  Peking,  as  we  learn 
from  Du  Halde,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  with  the  Kalmuks, 
or  possibly  because  of  those  troubles.  But,  actually  natives 
of  Turkistan,  subject  to  the  Kalmuks,  whose  principal  centre 
appears  to  have  been  the  basin  of  the  Hi,  the  Bukhariots 
were  more  in  contact  with  Siberia  and  the  Russians.  As  it 
was  easier  for  them  to  manage  and  to  deceive  the  newly- 
arrived  Occidentals  than  the  Chinese,  past  masters  in  the 
arts  of  commerce,  and  as  Siberia  with  its  numerous  peoples, 
its  Russian  colonies,  and  its  varied  resources  was  not  a 
market  to  be  despised,  they  took  care  not  to  despise  it.  It 
was  to  Russian  interest  to  conciliate  the  Kalmuks,  and 
the  official  regulations  abound  in  clauses  conciliatory  to  the 
Bukhariots.  The  Bukhariots  took  every  legitimate  and 
every  illegitimate  advantage,  until  at  last  the  Russian 
Government  was  driven  to  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  their  in- 
supportable competition ;  but  entirely  in  vain. 
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The  logical  issue  of  Russian  customs  policy  in  its  re- 
lations with  China,  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth,  led  the  Government 
to  a  rigorous  regime  of  exclusive  Crown  monopolies.  The 
Government  hoped  thereby  to  wipe  out  the  private  traders 
whom  it  had  at  first  tolerated.  But  the  representatives  of 
the  central  authority,  the  officials  in  Siberia  or  the  licensed 
merchants,  found  too  great  profit  in  a  systematic  course  of 
deception.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Government,  in 
spite  of  its  absolute  power,  in  spite  of  the  death  penalty 
exacted  from  high  misdemeanants,  in  spite  of  the  exemplary 
punishments  freely  inflicted,  had  to  confess  itself  beaten, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  recognized  the  failure 
of  its  official  commerce.  We  shall  see  later  what  measures 
were  then  adopted  and  what  modifications  were  introduced 
into  this  cast-iron  monopolism. 


Chapter  IV. 


AFTER    NERTCHINSK. 

In  the  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  Russia 
regularly  sent  into  Chiqa  men  who  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  merchants  and  diplomatic  agents,  and  the  distinction 
hetween  the  two  roles  was  not  always  clearly  made  either 
by  the  central  authorities  or  by  the  representatives  them- 
selves: the  bearers  of  official  despatches  engaged  in  trade 
or  were  accompanied  by  traders  ;  commercial  agents  did  not 
cease  to  be  entrusted  with  missions  quite  outside  their  pro- 
per business.  Examples  of  this  are  easy  enough  to  find. 
Thus,  in  October  1689  Golovin  addressed  a  letter,  through 
the  Boyar  or  Overlord  of  Nertchinsk  "to  the  men  of  the 
Khan"  to  inform  them  that  the  removal  of  Argun,  which  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  Treaty,  could  not  take  place  until  the 
following  spring.  Gerbillon  notes  the  arrival  of -the  "  com- 
pany of  Muscovites,  numbering  eighty  or  ninety,"  bearingthis 
despatch,  in  Peking  on  the  25th  May  1690.  Concerning 
these  men  the  Emperor  said  to  Gerbillon  that  "from  their 
appearance  one  would  judge  that  they  only  came  to  trade, 
and  they  brought  with  them  sixty  cart-loads  of  skins." 

We  need  not  regard  as  mere  baseless  rumour  certain 
reports  that  reached  Peking  at  this  time.  According  to 
Gerbillon,  a  caravan  of  Kalmuks  and  Bukhariots  that  reach- 
ed Peking  on  the  21st  February  1690  had  amongst  its  per- 
sonnel two  Russians  and  a  Lithuanian.  This  Lithuanian 
reported  that  an  envoy  of  the  Russian  ambassadors  had 
been  massacred,  with  his  companions,  in  Mongolia.  This, 
perhaps  was  an  echo  of  the  Lonchtchakoff  mission.  Simi- 
larly, when,  in  the  middle  of  1690  the  Emperor  was  informed, 
by  indirect  reports,  that  the  Kalmuks  had  asked  help  from 
Russia  and  that  he  shewed  his  astonishment  to  "  Oros  Kili- 
culi  and  Yfanitsi,  then  in  Peking  for  trading  purposes"  we 
have  perhaps  a  vague  rumour  of  the  approaches  of  Galdan 
towards  Golovin  and  the  Russians,  in  February  1690,  but 
the  name  of  the  Russian  "merchant"  seems  to  confirm  the 
fact  of  the  presence  in  Peking,  at  this  time,  of  Gregory 
Lonchtchakoff.  For  Oros  is  the  regular  Chinese  name  for  the 
Russians— 0-/o-sse?<  (^  j^  ^);  and  Kiliculi  is  about  as  near 
as  Chinese  transliteration  can  get  to  Grigorii  or  Gregory. 
Still  there  may  have  been  some  other  Russian  merchant 
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named  Gregory  in  Peking,  though  Gregory  Lonchtchakoff  is 
the  most  important  official  person  in  Peking  about  that  time. 
As  for  Yfanitsi,  it  is  quite  easily  recognizable  as  Ivan  or 
Ivanitch  or  Ivanovitch. 

On  the  20th  November  1690  Gerbillon  mentions  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk  that  he  was  required  tc 
translate  from  Manchu  into  Latin.  This  letter  informed 
the  Russians  of  the  Chinese  victories  over  the  Eleuths  and, 
taking  for  its  text  certain  rumours  that  had  reached  Peking, 
urged  upon  the  Russians  the  necessity  for  lending  no  ear  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  Kalmuks. 

If  it  is  sufficiently  easy  to  get  the  truth  from  these  refer- 
ences, and  to  prove,  by  the  concordant  evidence  of  the  Russian 
records  and  the  statements  of  Pere  Gerbillon,  the  fact  of 
the  presence  of  the  agents  of  Russian  merchants  in  Peking 
in  1690,  the  task  becomes  much  more  delicate  with  respect 
to  another  assertion  by  Gerbillon,  having  reference  to  the 
following  year.  Even  here,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  going  too  far  to  make  certain  identifications.  "  On  the 
22nd  August  1691  "  says  Gerbillon,  "  the  Emperor  himself 
informed  us  that  there  had  arrived  a  Muscovite  agent  from 
frontiers  of  Tartary  subject  to  China,  that  he  had  a  suite  of 
some  forty  persons,  and  that  about  ninety  Muscovite  mer- 
chants had  come  in  his  company  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
regular  commerce."  The  Emperor  had'  ordered  that  all 
should  be  courteously  received,  and  that  the  envoy  and  his 
suite  should  be  suitably  housed  and  entertained,  but  not  the 
merchants  as  he  did  not  wish  to  create  a  burdensome 
precedent  in  that  respect.  Now,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Xlth  moon  of  the  XXXth  year  of  K'anghi  (22nd  December 
1691)  So  Ngo-t'ou  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk, 
Theodore  Isakvitch  Skrypitsyn,  a  letter  that  seems  to  confirm 
what  we  have  just  noted  from  Gerbillon.  Skrypitsyn  had 
asked  So  Ngo-t'ou  for  permission  to  proceed  to  Peking  and, 
there,  the  privilege  of  a  house  and  liberty  to  trade,  with  an  escort 
and  due  protection  on  their  return,  for  important  merchants 
sent  by  the  Tsar  to  trade  in  China ;  and  these  merchants 
would  be  accompanied  by  Athanasius  Sofronoff  from  Ner- 
tchinsk, the  caravan  consisting  of  77  men  in  all.  The 
Emperor  had  granted  the  request,  and  had  even  entertained 
and  housed  them,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  China; 
but  such  a  favour  was  not  to  ]?e  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

Another  letter  of  So  Ngo-t'ou  to  Skrypitsyn,  of  the  same 
date,  assures  him  that  Skrypitsyn's  messenger  "  Agapit  Polo- 
nikoff" — Agapit  Larinoff  Plotnikoff,  to  give  him  his  correct 
name— has  handed  over  a  letter  of  the  20th  October  1691 ; 
and  another  letter,  of  the  1st  July  1693,  recalls  the  fact  that 
an  envoy  named  "Ergep"  was  in  Peking  in  1691.    But  there 
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is  nothing  to  shew  that  Plotnikoff  was  in  the  caravan  of 
Sofronoff.  Plotnikoff,  by  the  way,  carried  a  letter  from 
Skrypitsyn  assuring  the  Chinese  authorities  that,  in  spite  of 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Kalmuks,  the  Russians  had 
not  supplied  that  tribe  with  any  military  assistance. 

More  satisfactory  is  the  attempt  to  establish  the  identity 
of  a  Russian  envoy  in  Peking  in  1692,  The  Governor  of 
Irkutsk,  Prince  Ivan  Petrovitch  Gargarin,  about  1691-1692, 
addressed  two  letters  to  So  Ngo-t'ou  (whom  he  calls  "Samgut") 
on  the  subject  of  the  extradition  of  absconding  Mongols. 
One  of  the  bearers  of  these  letters  was  the  Boyar  of  Ner- 
tchinsk,  Simeon  Molodoi  who,  on  his  return  with  letters  in 
reply,  arrived  at  Nertchinsk  sick ;  the  other  bearer  was  the 
Boyar  of  Selenginsk,  Lyoubim  Ouvaroff.  Now,  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  1st  July  1693  is  from  So  Ngo-t'ou  to  Gargarin, 
and  informs  him  that  his  agent,  Simeon,  handed  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  on  the  16th  May  1693.  These  dates 
tally  with  each  other,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Simeon 
Molodoi,  who  set  out  from  Irkutsk  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1692,  was  in  Peking  on  the  16th  May  1693,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  the  message  from  Gargarin  to  So  Ngo-t'ou. 

It  is  difficult  on  the  other  hand  to  recognize  a  caravan 
of  150  Russians  which  was  returning  from  China  and  fell  in 
with  the  official  envoy  of  the  Russian  Court,  Isbrants  Ides, 
on  the  28th  August  1693,  in  Manchuria.  Adam  Brand,  the 
companion  of  Ides,  who  relates  the  circumstances,  states 
that  this  caravan  had  set  out  from  Nertchinsk  the  preceding 
winter,  that  is  to  say  the  winter  of  1692-1693.  There  is  the 
evidence  of  an  official  document  twenty  years  later  than  the 
events  themselves,  in  the  shape  of  a  gramota  which  refers 
to  the  fact  that  numerous  Russian  and  Siberian  merchants 
had  gone  to  China  without  legal  authority  or  official  per- 
mission, but  this  is  not  very  precise.  Another  gramota 
although  more  explicit,  does  not  give  much  more  satisfaction. 
This  second  gramota  states  that  three  merchants,  Basil 
Tchebaevskii,  Dimitri  Vorobeff  and  Peter  Oskolkoff,  had 
sent  to  Moscow  in  November  1692  a  petition  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  had  gone  into  the  Chinese  cities  to  buy 
damasks  and  satins  in  the  years  1691-1692  and  had  brought 
them  to  Moscow  in  1692-1693.  This  caravan  would  therefore 
pass  into  China  in  1691  or  1692  and  would  reach  Moscow 
again  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year ;  and  it  could  not  have 
encountered  the  embassy  of  Isbrants  Ides  in  Transbaikalia 
on  the  28th  August  1693.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caravan 
of  Sofronoff  under  consideration  in  1691  would  not  be 
staying  in  Peking  until  1693.  The  problem  of  this  caravan 
of  150  Russians  which  Idea's  caravan  passed  is  thus  still 
unsolved. 


Chapter  V. 

ISBRANTS   IDES. 

Fortunately,  upon  one  direct  mission  trom  the  Russian 
Court  to  Peking,  at  this  period,  that  of  Isbrants  Ides,  the 
archives  contain  detailed  documents.  In  spite  of  th6  un- 
certainty and  the  gaps  in  the  data,  the  official  report  of  the 
mission  and  some  additional  documents  make  it  possible  to 
correct  and  to  amplify  the  narratives  that  the  chief  of  the 
mission  or  his  companions  published  in  the  West  on  their 
return. 

On  the  29th  January  1692  the  Tsars  gave  a  reply  to  the 
petition  that  had  been  presented  to  them  by  Elizar,  son  of 
Elizar  Izbrant,^  a  merchant,  born  on  Danish  soil,  who  had 
since  IG76  or  1677  been  trading  in  the  Sea  of  Archangel 
and,  in  spite  of  the  wars  with  France  and  terrific  storms,  had 
been  able  to  pay  more  than  6,000  rubles^  in  customs  dues. 
This  "Izbrant,"  as  he  is  invariably  styled  in  the  Russian 
archives,  asked  permission  to  set  out  to  China  by  way  of 
Siberia  with  3,000  rubles  in  silver,  and  3,000  rubles'  worth 
of  furs  on  account  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  trade  for  five 
months  in  China,  assisted  by  companions,  either  Russian  or 
otherwise.  The  Tsars  gave  the  required  permission  and 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  task  of  organizing  the 
enterprise.  About  a  month  later,  early  in  March,  they 
added  to  the  "Envoy"  a.  jl^odyatchii  or  secretary,  from  the 
Secretariat  of  Embassies,  named  Simeon  Poryetskoi, 
together  with  two  sub-lieutenants  and  a  medical  officer.  This 
medical  officer,  named  Christopher  Karstens,  is  officially 
described  as  a  physician-druggist,  and  was  apointed  to  search 

(1).  "  Ilesar  Ilcsarcvits  Isbrand  "  is  the  name  given  him  in  Adam 
Brand's  "Journal  of  the  Embassy."  The  word  Izbrant  or  Ysbrants 
seems  to  represent  a  part  of  the  family  name.  The  Russians  neglected 
the  second  word  of  the  family  name,  whilst  the  Dutch,  more  in  accord 
with  general  usage,  give  the  entire  name.  If  the  name  offers  a  certam 
amount  of  opportunity  for  discussion,  the  nationality  of  the  man  offers 
still  more.  He  is  generally  set  down  as  a  German,  but  only  upon  the 
doubtful  testimony  of  Adam  Brand,  who  says  that  he  was  a  "German, 
born  at  Gluckstadt  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein."  On  the  other  hand, 
Hutzel,  (in  "Allgemeine  Deutsch  Biographic")  says  that  his  parents 
had  been  Dutch,  and  he  himself  had  relatives  in  Holland,  including  the 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  Wisten ;  and  his  narrative  was  first 
published  in  Holland. 

(2).    The  present  value  of  Rbs.  6,000  is  Frcs.  270,300,  or  £10,813. 
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for  "roots,  plants,  grains  and  all  things  in  those  countries 
pertaining  to  the  medical  art."  On  the  7th  March  the  Tsars 
wrote  to  the  overlord  of  Tobolsk  to  instruct  him  to  add  to 
"Izbrant's"  mission,  then  on  its  way,  the  Mongol  interpreter 
Spiridon  Bezryadoff,  a  secretary,  and  forty  or  fifly  soldiers, 
and  to  forgo  on  this  caravan  the  usual  dues.  The  official 
passport  is  dated  the  8th  March,  and  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Hutukhtu  and  to  the  Mongol  Prince  Atcharoi 
accompanies  it.  The  Imperial  aramotii  is  dated  the  dth 
March  1692. 

The  instructions  to  "Izbrant"  may  be  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts:  the  major  part  and  the  more  important  hav- 
ing reference  to  commerce,  and  the  other  part  being  con- 
cerned with  diplomacy.  In  the  first  part  are  to  be  found 
instructions  taken  from  those  issued  to  Golovin,  perhaps 
before  that  to  Spathar,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  stereo- 
typed, pattern  for  official  envoys  to  China.  In  this  category 
are  to  be  found  those  injunctions  concerning  the  invitation 
to  Chinese  merchants  to  visit  Moscow  with  ingots  of  silver, 
precious  stones,  spices,  figured  stuffs,  and  other  native 
productions.  More  important  is  the  injunction  to  try  to 
obtain  every  opportunity  in  Peking  to  study  the  market,  its 
resources,  its  products  and  their  prices,  its  customary  char- 
ges, and  to  ascertain  the  Russian  products  suitable  for  import 
into  Peking  and  the  Chinese  commodities  most  useful  to  the 
Treasury.  With  regard  to  diplomatic  matters,  "Izbrant"  was 
to  fall  in  with  Chinese  custom,  and  by  gifts  and  presents  try 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  of 
the  recently  concluded  peace  and  of  the  unsettled  frontier 
questions;  he  was  to  claim  the  deserters  whom  Gregory 
Lonchtchakoff  had  not  been  able  to  get  handed  over,  as  well 
as  the  prisoners,  and  was  further  to  ask  for  a  site  in  Peking 
for  an  Orthodox  Church  for  the  building  of  which  the  Tsar 
was  prepared  to  pay.  It  was  thus  rather  a  commercial 
than  a  diplomatic  agent  that  Russia  sent  to  China  in  order  to 
seek  information  upon  the  conditions  of  Russo-Chinese  trade. 

The  caravan,  consisting  of  some  four  hundred  men, 
left  Moscow  on  the  14th  March  1692  and  followed  the  usual 
route  by  water,  through  Kaigorod,  Solikamsk,  Tiumen  and 
Tobolsk.  Isbrant  Ides  took  nearly  a  year  to  reach  Irkutsk, 
where  he  stayed  from  the  11th  February  to  the  7th  March 
1693,  and  more  than  six  months  from  there  to  Peking,  which 
he  reached  by  way  of  Ncrtchinsk  and  Manchuria  on  the 
3rd  November.  According  to  custom  he  was  lod^jcd  in  the 
Palace  of  Ambassadors,  and  did  not  obtain  his  first  Imperial 
audience  on  the  14th  November  until  after  communicating 
his  credentials  to  the  Emperor's  ministers.  The  next  day 
his  letter  from  the  Tsars,  and  their  presents,  were  returned 
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to  him  on  the  pretext  that  the  titles  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  written  below  those  of  the  Tsars.  Other  audiences, 
on  the  15th  November,  the  17th  November,  the  12th 
December  and  the  16th  February,  were  simply  official 
ceremonies  without  the  least  discussion  of  business.  Only 
one  of  these  needs  notice,  that  of  the  17th  November,  in 
connexion  with  the  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  acting  as  interpreters,  Isbrants  Ides  having 
declared  that  he  knew  only  German  and  a  little  Italian.  One 
of  the  ministers  asked,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  whether 
the  Envoy  had  any  news  of  Pere  Grimaldi  who  had  been 
sent  by  way  of  India  to  Europe.  Isbrants  Ides  had  only  heard 
it  said  in  Moscow  that  Grimaldi  had  reached  Smyrna.  On  the 
27th  December  two  officials  went  to  ask  for  the  list  of 
Russian  claims.  The  next  day  Isbrants  Ides  sent  to  them  five 
articles,  with  a  supplementary  sixth,  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions.  On  the  14th  January  the  strict  injunction  not 
to  leave  the  Palace  of  Ambassadors  was  removed  and  the 
Russians  received  an  authorization  to  go  abroad  in  the  city. 
A  month  later  the  Emperor  granted  a  final  audience  at  which 
Isbrants  Ides  received  his  conge,  and  on  the  19th  February  the 
ministers  gave  him  a  reply  in  Latin  to  his  six  Russian  articles. 
Isbrants  Ides  left  Peking  the  same  day  and  taking  the  route 
he  had  already  followed  reached  Moscow  on  the  1st  February 
1695,  nearly  three  years  after  his  departure.  He  carried 
with  him  a  letter  in  Latin  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  included,  for  report  to  the  Tsar,  in  the  official  journal 
of  the  Envoy.  The  articles  in  Latin  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Emperor  had  given  to  him  in  reply  to  the  articles 
that  he  had  handed  to  them  are  not  known  to  be  in  existence, 
and  there  is  neither  a  Russian  translation  in  the  official 
journal  nor  in  the  abstract  of  the  journal  made  for  report 
to  the  Throne.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  this  abstract  that 
the  Envoy  did  not  obtain  from  the  Chinese  any  "written 
confirmation  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  [of  Nertchinsk?] ," 
and  that  there  was  no  gratnota  from  the  Emperor  in  reply 
to  the  gramota  of  the  Tsars.  This,  and  the  return  of  the 
presents  was  because  "the  nam^s  of  their  Highnesses  were 
written  before  those  of  the  Emperor."  However,  Isbrants 
Ides  handed  to  the  Secretariat  of  Embassies  on  the  4th  April 
1695  a  long  folio  of  Chinese-  paper,  folded  and  placed  in  an 
envelope,  sealed  with  a  large  Imperial  vermillion  seal  of 
Manchu  and  ancient  Chinese  characters,  and  written  in  very 
poor  Russian  which  he  declared  was  identical  with  the 
Latin  letter.  This  is  dated  the  fifth  day  of  the  Ilnd  moon 
of  the  XXXIIIrd  year  of  K'anghi,  or  18th  February  1694. 
Through  the  difficulties  of  reading  the  text  and  of  interpret- 
ation it  is  possible  to  make  out  the  refusal  of  the  various 
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Russian  requirements  as  ^o  the  church,  to  deserters  and  to 
export  trade  from  China  to  Russia. 

The  official  report  of  th^e  Envoy  confirms  this  reading. 
To  read  each  point  in  his  instructions  and  the  corres- 
ponding answer  is  like  reciting  a  litany,  the  same  note  and 
the  same  refrain  throughout:  he  had  not  been  able  ;  it  was 
impossible ;  it  was  not  permitted. 

However,  a  few  meagre  results  could  be  reported.  On 
the  essential  diplomatic  question  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor,  a  French  Jesuit  had  assured  him  that  they  were 
pacific  and  that  he  would  respect  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk. 
Other  Jesuits  had  informed  him  that  the  Emperor  had  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  strong  city  on  the  Amur,  near  the 
Zeya,  below  Albazin.  As  far  as  commerce  is  concerned  the 
official  report  of  this  merchant  envoy  finishes  up  with  a 
precise  table,  shewing,  in  summary  fashion,  the  articles 
best  suited  for  export  from  Russia  to  China  and  for  import 
to  Russia  from  China.    The  list  is  as  follows : — 

(aJ  Russian  merchandise  suitable  for  export  to  China 
from  .which  great  profits  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

(1).  Sables  of  all  qualities,  superior,  medium  and  in- 
ferior, in  the  undressed  condition. 

(2).     Under-skins  of  sable,  superior  and  medium  quality. 

(3).  Ermines  from  the  Ob  district,  from  Russia  in 
Europe,  and  from  Yakutsk. 

(4).    Squirrel  from  Yakutsk,  and  elsewhere. 

(5).     Polar  fox  skins. 

(6).     Furs  and  under-skins  of  hares,  and  most  other  furs. 

(h.)  Merchandise  suitable  for  importation  into  the 
Muscovite  Empire  for  connoisseurs  : 

(1).     Precious  stones  of  superior  quality. 

(2).    Damask  of  superior  and  medium  quality. 

(3).    Nankeens. 

Isbrants  Ides  added  that  Tsitsihar  had  just  been  pro- 
vided with  artillery  and  munitions  of  war,  and  with  market- 
halls  in  which  all  trade  between  Chinese  and  Russians  was 
to  be  carried  on,  as  the  Chinese  would  no  longer  admit  the 
Russians  into  China  itself. 

Looking  at  things  broadly  and  perhaps  somewhat 
superficially,  one  would  say  that  the  mission  had  failed,  and 
that  Russia,  after  receiving  one  check  at  Nertchinsk,  had 
just  received  another.  The  official  gramota  and  the  presents 
of  the  Tsars  had  been  refused  and  returned  by  China,  and  the 
questions  set  forth  in  the  instructions  to  the  Envoy  remained 
almost  entirely  without  any  answer.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  results  of  the  mission  at  their  proper  value,  however,  it 
is  better  to  examine  them  a  little  more  closely.  For  this 
purpose  it  must  be  remembered  that  Isbrants  Ides  was  not 
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in  any  sense  a  plenipotentiary  agent  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, entrusted  with  a  clearly  defined  diplomatic  task,  such 
as  the  settlement  of  a  frontier  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Consulate  in  Peking.  The  secondary  nature  of  his  diplomatic 
character  is  shewn  by  the  very  title  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Tsar,  namely,  "Envoy,"  that  is  to  say,  something  more  than  a 
mere  courier  or  agent  but  still  not  a  regular  and  fully-empow- 
ered ambassador.  Hisinstructions.aswe  have  seen,  did  not  go 
any  further  in  political  matters  than  that  he  should  ascertain 
the  sentiments  and  dipositionof  the  Emperor,  obtain  certain 
extraditions,and,if  possible,asitefora  church, allof  them  ques- 
tions of  only  relative  im  portance,  except  the  first,  which  was  of 
a  general  character,  but  still  somewhat  vague.  This  foreigner, 
Isbrants  Ides,  then,  is  not  to  ba  represented  as  a  repository 
of  Russian  power  who  failed  in  an  important  diplomatic 
negociation,  but  as  an  agent  merely,  whose  principal  business 
was  not  international  politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
trader  who  did  a  coasting  trade  with  Archangel  and  requested 
from  the  Tsars  the  regular  title  of  kuptchina,  or  second-class 
merchant  (not  gost,  or  member  of  the  gostinaya  sotnya, 
wholesale  State  merchant),  could  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  Court,  be  anything  more  than  a  tradesman,  favour- 
ably situated  to  obtain  certain  information  about  the  China 
market.  Since,  at  that  time,  the  offices  of  ambassador, 
soldier  and  merchant  were  not  clearly  separated  or  distin- 
guished in  Russia  with  the  rigour  of  our  modern  ideas,  even 
Golovin  had  found  himself  both  ambassador  and  chief  of  an 
army  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
idea  of  Isbrants  Ides,  the  merchant,  being  the  bearer  of 
diplomatic  instructions  of  secondary  importance. 

The  mission  of  Isbrants  Ides  is  far  better  known, 
especially  to  English  readers,  because  of  Adam  Brand's 
"  Journal  of  the  Embassy  " — a  misleading  title,  than  is 
Golovin's  Embassy  (properly  so  called) ;  and  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  failure.  But  the  aspect  just  called  to 
mind  must  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  success  or  failure. 
It  was  at  that  time  quite  a  regular  thing  to  allow  merchants 
to  attach  themselves,  semi-officially,  to  an  official  envoy,  as 
witness  the  case  of  Lonchtchakoff,  Golovin's  messenger  in 
1690;  there  was  therefore  no  reason  why  a  merchant, 
officially  introduced  to  Peking  by  the  Russian  Court,  should 
not  undertake  some  minor  political  matters.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  ordinary  thing  amongst  the  Bukhariots.  If  the 
expedition  of  Isbrants  Ides  is  regarded  less  as  a  diplomatic 
affair  than  as  an  official  caravan  it  must  be  judged  purely 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  the 
accounts  are  not  accessible  and  we  are  not  able  to  say  how 
the  financial  balance  stood.     In  place  of  the  accounts,  how- 
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ever,  there  are  reports,  inadequate  enough  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  valueless  documents  for  the  Treasury.  It  is 
possible  to  argue  that  the  check  on  the  diplomatic  side  did 
not  leave  the  Russian  Court  without  some  advantage  in  the 
way  of  enlightenment.  Already,  from  Spathar  the  Court 
had  learned  something  of  the  importance  of  Chinese  Court 
etiquette  and,  guided  by  that  experience,  the  instructions  to 
"Izbrant"  had  enjoined  him  to  conform  therewith.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  the  necessity  of  terminological  exactitude 
that  was  revealed,  and  this  lesson  was  not  lost,  as  we  shall 
see  that  in  the  message  sent  by  a  later  agent  to  Peking 
the  Russian  Court  took  care  not  to  fall  into  the  same 
mistake  again,  and  thus  leave  the  way  open  for  a  similar 
rebufif.  In  the  end,  the  difficulties  of  the  document, 
written  in  Russian,  that  its  envoy  presented,  led  to  a 
request  that  Latin  should  be  the' official  language  for  com- 
munications between  the  two  Governments.  By  the  refusal 
of  Mongol  or  Manchu  as  the  intermediary  language  at 
Nertchinsk,  by  the  impossibility  of  Russian  for  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  Peking,  Latin  became  the  sole  means 
of  communication,  and  thereby  the  importance  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  only  interpreters  of  that  language  in  Peking,  increased 
greatly.  Thus,  little  by-little,  important  items  of  new  inform- 
ation regardingv  Chinese  affairs  were  appreciated  by  the 
Russian  Court:  the  etiquette  of  Peking,  both  in  ceremonial 
and  in  correspondence  was  revealed;  and  the  strict  necessity 
for  conducting  correspondence  in  Latin  was  made  clear.  If  in 
addition  to  these  things  Russia  gathered  from  the  mission 
exact  information  on  the  needs  of  Russo-Chinese  commerce, 
which  she  had  very  much  at  heart,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  mission  was  a  complete  failure. 

In  any  case,  the  mission  was  not  a  failure  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Western  interests  generally. 
Isbrants  Ides  was  himself,  in  Russia,  aforeigner,  and  he  had 
other  foreigners  in  his  caravan.  These  did  not  need  pressing 
to  tell  to  Europe  at  large  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
they  had  observed  during  their  journey  and  of  the  results 
that  the  caravan  had  achieved.  Already  Pere  Avrii  had 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  in  his  book,  published  in  1692,*  of 
the  comparatively  easy  means  of  access  to  China  by  the  nor- 
thern route,  especially  by  way  of  Siberia.  The  same  year  the 
Dutchman,  Nicolas  Witsen,  who  had  also  spent  some  time 
in  Russia,  published  his  work  on  "Southern  and  Eastern 
Tartary." '     Neither  of  these,  however,  had  been  able  to  treat 

(3).  "Voyage  en  divers  etats  d'Europe  et  d'Asie,  entrepris  pour 
decouvrir  un  nouveau  chcmin  a  la  Chine."  Par  le  Pere  Ph.  Avril. 
Paris,  1692. 

(4).    "  Noord  en  Oost  Tartarye,"  Amsterdam,  1692, 
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of  Siberia  and  the  Far  East  except  by  hearsay,  not  having 
been  farther  than  Moscow  or  Astrakhan.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  1696,  Christian  Mentzel  gave  extracts  from  the  journey 
of  Isbrants  Ides  in  his  "Kurtze  Chinesische  Chronologia" 
and  in  the  following  year  Leibnitz  did  the  same  in  "Novis- 
sima  Sinica."^  In  1698,  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Envoy,  the  German  Adam  Brand,  issued  in  Hamburg  a 
much  more  complete  account  which  was  immediately  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  then  into  Dutch  and  French. 
Isbrants  Ides  himself,  after  being  brought  into  touch  with 
Witsen,  published  his  own  account  in  Dutch'  in  1704,  then 
in  English  in  1706  and  in  German  in  1707,  a  French  edition 
appearing  in  1718;  whilst  Witsen  offered  to  the  public  in 
1705  a  second  edition  of  his  own  work  in  which  he  made 
use  of  the  data  supplied  by  Ides.  Thus,  thanks  to  the 
mission  of  Isbrants  Ides  to  Peking,  throughout  the  last 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  years  of  the 
eighteenth  the  reading  public  of  Europe  was  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  country,  its  manners,  and  its  commerce, 
until  that  time  quite  unknown,  or  but  imperfectly  known,  for 
lack  of  personal  and  direct  observation  and  report. 

(5).  "Novissima  Sinica,  edente  G.  G.  L[eibnitz]  ;  "  where  we 
find  "  Brevis  descriptio  itineris  Sinensis  a  Legatione  Moscovitica 
Anno  1693.94  et  95.  confecti,  communicante  Dno  Brandio  Lubeccnsi 
qui  fuit  in  comitatu  Dni  Isbrandi  a  Mosc's  ad  Sinas  ablegati." 
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Chapter  VI. 

RUSSIAN    CARAVANS,    1698-1718. 

From  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  to  the  reorganization 
of  Russian  official  commerce  with  China  in  1698,  caravans 
set  out  every  year  for  Peking,  and  the  chief  expeditions 
of  this  period  we  have  already  noticed.  From  1698  State 
caravans,  though  details  concerning  them  are  obscure  or 
even  unknown  in  some  important  aspects,  are  to  be  found 
recorded  every  second  year;  the  names  of  their  chiefs,  the 
dates  of  departure  and  return,  even  if  ^not  of  their  actual 
stay  in  Peking,  indications  of  the  route  they  followed,  and 
some  scraps  of  commercial  information  make  it  possible 
to  sketch  their  history  and  to  discern  a  number  of  char- 
acteristic features. 

To  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the 
period  of  regular  caravans,  official  communications  were 
exchanged  between  Russia  and  China.  The  style  of  mes- 
senger it  is  fiot  easy  to  discover;  merchants  undertook 
diplomatic  negociations,  diplomats  were  accompanied  by 
merchants.  Until  1698  the  archives  hardly  mention  simple 
messengers.  From  1698  to  1718  they  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  presence  in  Peking  of  ten  official  caravans,  as  follows: 
in  1689,  that  of  Lyangusoflf  and  Savatyeeff ;  in  1700,  that  of 
Bokoff  and  Oskolkoff;  in  1704,  that  of  Savatyeeff ;  in  1706, 
that  of  Oskolkoff;  in  1708  that  of  Khudyakoff;  in  1710, 
another  of  Savatyeeff;  in  1712,  a  second  of  Khudyakoff;  in 
1714,  a  second  of  Oskolkoff;  in  1716-1717,  that  of  Gusyat- 
nikoff  ;  and  lastly,  in  1718,  that  of  Ifin. 

Isbrants  Ides  left  Peking  on  the  19th  February 
1694.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  second  moon  of  the  XXXIII 
year  of  K'anghi,  or  the  18th  February  by  the  Russian 
kalendar,  "  Samgotou  "  (So  Ngo-t'ou)  and  the  Lifan  Yuan, 
addressed  to  the  new  Governor  of  Nertchinsk,  Prince  M. 
Petrovitch  Gargarin,  letters  concerning  deserters  and  con- 
cerning future  missions  to  Peking.  It  was  announced  that 
henceforth  the  Peking  authorities  would  not  admit  more 
than  two  hundred  men,  not  counting  merchants,  with  an 
ambassador,  and  not  more  than  fifty  men  with  an  envoy 
from  Nertchinsk,  or  any  other  place  than  Moscow.  One  of 
these  letters  mentions  a  certain  Evdokim,  who  is  returning 
to  Siberia,  as  the  bearer  of  the  letters,  but  it  is  not  certain 
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whether  this  man  was  acting  as  an  employe  of  Gargarin  or 
was  a  merchant  in  the  caravan  of  Isbrants  Ides.  By  the 
publication  of  a  narrative  of  his  mission,  the  journey  of  one 
agent  sent  by  Gargarin  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  1694 
is  better  known.  On  the  5th  Ju'.y  an  Imperial  ukase,  am- 
plified by  instructions  to  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk,  order- 
ed that  the  boyar  of  Nertchinsk  should  set  out  with  a  letter 
to  Peking,  the  boyar  at  that  time  being  Agapit  Larinoff 
Plotnikoff.  Travelling  by  way  of  Manchuria  and  Kalgan  he 
reached  Peking  on  the  31st  October  1694  and  remained  there 
until  the  24th  January  1695,  returning  by  the  same  route  and 
reaching  Nertchinsk  on  the  4th  May.  He  had  gone  to  bring 
back  the  deserters,  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
having  informed  Gargarin  that  this  matter  had  been  settled 
in  conversations  with  Isbrant  Ides  and  by  correspondence 
with  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk.  They  gave  him  a  message 
on  this  subject  for  Gargarin. 

About  this  period  are  to  be  dated  two  expeditions,  one, 
it  would  seem,  of  a  diplomatic  kind,  and  the  other  of  a  com- 
mercial character;  but  their  exact  dates  are  uncertain. 
Special  instructions  to  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk,  Bibikoff, 
issued  on  the  1st  February  1701,  order  him  to  settle  the  out- 
standing questions  concerning  the  boyar  of  Irkutsk,  Isidor 
Chestakoff,  who  set  out  to  China  1694-1695,  and  on  his 
return  was  killed  by  Cossacks.  Was  Chestakoff  a  mem- 
ber of  Plotnikoff's  caravan ;  or  was  he  a  member  of  the 
caravan  that  passed  through  Irkutsk  in  1694?  The  gosti 
(wholesale  merchants  in  the  service  of  the  State)  Basil  and 
Alexis  Filateff  would  be  at  that  time  important  traders  all 
over  Siberia.  Their  agents  are  mentioned,  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  many  places  in 
Siberia;  Golovin  mentions  meeting  one  of  their  agents, 
named  Edomskoi,  who  returned  to  Albazin ;  Isbrant  Ides 
was  the  guest  of  a  certain  "Alexe  Astaffi  (Evstafeff,  son  of 
Eustace)  Philatof"  at  Solikamskoi,  where  he  waseagaged  in 
the  development  of  the  salt  traffic  ;  and  their  representatives 
travelled  amongst  the  Kalmuks  and  to  China.  An  Imperial 
gramota  to  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  16th  March  1693, 
requests  arrangements  for  a  caravan  of  twenty  men,  coming 
from  Moscow,  and  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Alexis  Filateff, 
a  State  merchant,  to  pass  through  Irkutsk  for  China.  An 
agent  presented  this  order  at  Irkutsk  on  the  28th  September 
1694.  As  Isbrants  Ides  took  more  than  six  months  from 
Irkutsk  to  Peking  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  caravan  passing 
through  Irkutsk  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1694 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  Peking  before  the  early  months 
of  1695,  and  Chestakoff  would  therefore  have  been  able  to 
join  it. 
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With  the  caravan  of  Lyangusoff  and  Savatyeef,  which 
was  in  Peking  from  the  end  of  the  year  1698  to  the  beginning 
of  1699,  commences  the  series  of  regular  official  missions 
concerning  which  the  central  archives  supply  some  inform- 
ation. On  the  14th  June  1696  the  Tsar  instructed  the  chief 
of  the  Secretariat  of  Embassies,  Ukrainstoff,  to  despatch  to 
China,  with  sables  and  other  furs  from  the  Treasury,  Spiridon 
Lyangusoff.  Several  of  the  official  documents  of  this 
mission,  however,  are  not  dated  earlier  than  February  1697. 
Thus,  the  permit  for  Siberia,  made  out  on  behalf  of 
Lyangusoff  accompanied  by  the  tsyelovalnikp  or  sworn 
salesmen,  Glukikh  and  Netchaevskii,  is  dated  the  25th 
January  1697;  the  passport  for  Mongolia  is  dated  the  4th 
February;  the  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Hutukhtu  is 
issued  on  the  6th  February.  To  the  month  of  February 
1697  are  also  to  be  referred  the  orders  to  the  Governor  of 
Irkutsk  and  to  the  chief  of  the  customs  in  Nertchinsk, 
from  which  interesting  information  concerning  the  caravan 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  order  to  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk 
indicates  the  kind  of  merchandise  handedovertothemerchant 
of  the  Court,  and  the  route  assigned  to  him.  The  stock  con- 
sisted of  furs  derived  from  tribute  and  from  tithes  which  ha 
was  to  carry  by  way  of  Nertchinsk  and  Manchuria,  the 
route  by  Selenginsk  and  Mongolia  being  barred  by  the  war 
between  China  and  the  Kalmuks.  The  memorandum  to  the 
chief  of  customs  in  Nertchinsk,  dated  the  16th  February 
1697,  adds  details  to  the  effect  that  these  furs  are  sables, 
aqd  black  fox,  which  are  to  be  exchanged  in  China  for  gold, 
silver,  damask  and  nankeens,  which  will  pay,  on  their  entry 
into  Siberia,  the  ordinary  customs  dues. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  a  company  of  289  travellers, 
secretaries,  domestic  servants,  and  other  employes,  with  189 
salesmen  and  workmen,  nearly  five  hundred  in  all ;  478  to  be 
exact,  if  we  follow  the  figures  given  in  a  despatch  from  the 
Governor  of  Nertchinsk  to  the  Chinese  Governor  of  Mergen, 
dated  the  25th  July  1698.  The  caravan  set  out  from  Moscow 
at  the  end  of  1697.  On  the  8th  April  1698  Lyangusoff 
handed  in  at  Irkutsk  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
Governor,  and  in  Nertchinsk  on  the  15th  July  the 
memorandum  dated  the  16th  February  of  the  preceding  year. 
Reckoning  by  the  length  of  time  taken  by  Isbrants  Ides 
(who  set  off  from  Nertchinsk  on  the  19th  July  1693,    and 

(1)  Tsyelovalnik  (pi.  tsyelovalniki)  from  the  verb  tsyeloat,  to 
embrace  or  kiss,  were  so  called  because  originally  they  were  officers  who 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  by  kissing  a  crucifix.  Formed  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  levy  of  certain  taxes  and  the  sale  of 
commodities  reserved  for  the  Treasury,  they  had  charge  of  finance  and 
police.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  accompanied  to  China  the  chiefs 
of  the  caravans  in  the  capacity  of  valuers  and  sworn-vendors. 
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arrived  in  Peking  on  the  3rd  November)  Lyangusoff  reached 
Peking  in  October  or  November  1698.  He  reached 
Nertchinsk  on  his  return  journey  in  July  1699,  so  that  he 
must  have  left  Peking  in  April  or  May.  Having  returned  to 
Nertchinsk,  one  of  the  assistants  of  Lyangusoff,  Ivan 
Savatyeeff,  presented  to  the  Governor  of  the  city  a  succinct 
and  precise  report  on  trade  in  Peking.  This  report  gives 
the  current  prices  of  furs  (squirrel,  ermine,  fox,  lynx,  and 
Russian  hides),  and  of  the  principal  Chinese  stuffs  (silks  and 
cottons).  It  states  also  that  the  silver  was  mixed  with  copper 
and  without  "hall-mark  ;  "  that  gold  was  rare  and  dear;  and 
that  these  two  commodities  would  only  occasionally  enter 
into  Russo-Chinese  trade  transactions.  Even  of  the  regular 
Russian  commodities  the  Chinese  were  complaining  of  their 
superabundance  and  of  the  too  great  frequency  of  the  car- 
avans, said  the  report;  and  one  caravan  every  second  or 
third  year  would  be  quite  enough.  However,  no  imposts 
had  been  made  upon  the  transactions  that  had  taken  place, 
and  in  spite  of  some  comments  upon  the  slackness  of 
business  it  seemed  that  no  difficulties  had  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  Russian  commerce. 

There  is  at  least  one  indirect  result  of  the  mission  to 
record,  and  a  somewhat  curious  one.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  merchant  house  of  Filateflf,  with  its  two 
chief  members  Basil  and  Alexis,  licensed  traders  on  behalf 
of  the  gosti.  Did  they  form  part  of  this  caravan,  passing 
and  re-passing  through  Central  Asia,  Zungaria,  and  the 
territories  of  the  Kalumks,  where  they  were  already  estab- 
lished ?  It  is  uncertain,  but  a  Greek,  Paul  Ivanoff,  probably 
one  of  their  agents,  dec!:\red  in  1699,  on  his  return  from 
China,  that  he  had  been  able  to  trade  quite  freely  in  the 
country.  Another  Greek,  Ivan  Andreeff  (John  Andrew) 
and  certain  Russians,  Ivan  Turka,  Basil  Prokopeff,  and 
Peter  Venediktoff,  settled  down,  as  Paul  Ivanoff  did,  in  the 
Kalumk  capital,  and  if  they  were  not  actually  converted  to 
Islamism  and  did  not  change  their  names,  after  the  example 
set  by  Paul  Ivanoff,  who  took  the  name  of  Murad,  they  at 
least  went  so  far  as  to  marry  unbelieving  wives  and  to  set 
aside  all  concern  except  for  profitable  trade.  But  their 
patrons,  the  gosti,  took  it  ill  that  they  should  have  so 
established  themselves  and,  perhaps,  enriched  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  gosti,  who  appealed  to  the  Tsar  to  have 
them  recalled,  and  the  Tsar,  anxious  about  their  religious 
belief,  acceded  to  this  request. 

A  final  echo  of  the  Lyangusoff  caravan  is  to  be  found  in 
the  official  documents  of  the  following  years,  in  the  shape 
of  the  continually  repeated  complaint  of  fraud,  deceit  and 
robbery  practised  on  the  Government.    An  order  issued  to 
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the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk  on  the  22nd  January  1699 
instructs  him  to  apply  the  customs  tariff  of  the  12th  Novem- 
ber 1698,  that  is  to  say,  to  insist  upon  tithes.  Another  des- 
patch to  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk  states  with  regret  that 
on  the  return  of  Lyangusoff  the  Chinese  merchandise  must 
be  deposited  in  wooden  warehouses.  Apparently  the  first 
order,  at  any  rate,  was  not  carried  out,  since  detailed  in- 
structions dated  the  5th  January  1701  enumerate  a  series  of 
malversations  and  transgressions  by  his  subordinates. 
Thus,  the  companions  of  Lyangusoff  had  brought  back 
Chinese  tobacco  and  various  other  native  commodities  ;  the 
chief  of  the  customs  at  Nertchinsk,  Peter  Khudyakoff,  had 
allowed  these  to  pass  without  levying  duty  upon  them. 
Others  had  left  under  fictitions  names,  and  others  again,  in 
spite  of  ukases,  had  not  waited  for  the  official  caravan,  which 
was  about  to  follow. 

This  was  the  caravan  of  Gregory  Timothy  Bokoff,  a 
merchant  of  the  gostinaya  sotnya,  with  Gregory  Athanasius 
Oskolkoff,  and  the  tsyelovalniki  Michael  Gusyatnikoff  of 
Kadacheff  and  Gregory  Pivovaroff  of  Ousole.  The  ukase 
covering  their  passports  is  dated  27th  January  1699.  The 
Annals  of  Irkutsk  mention  the  passage  of  Bokoff  with  his 
caravan  in  October  1699,  his  deparature  in  1700  and  his 
return  from  China  in  1701.  Oskolkoff  some  years  later 
supplied  information  about  this  caravan,  or  we  should  be 
badly  off  for  any  details  concerning  it.  In  1706,  when 
questioned  in  Peking  as  to  his  route  to  China,  he  stated  that 
Bokoff  had  travelled  by  way  of  Nertchinsk,  Tsitsihar,  and 
Manchuria,  and  that  such  a  detour  took  150  days  from 
Nertchinsk  to  Peking,  say  five  months,  more  or  less.  The 
route  from  Mongolia  and  Selenginsk  by  way  of  Urga,  the 
Gobi  and  Kalgan,  more  direct,  only  required  70  days.  It 
was  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  Russians  to  adopt  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  successor  of  Bokoff  adopted  it. 
This  successor  was  Ivan  Savatyeeff,  who  had  been  the 
colleague  of  Lyangusoff.  In  the  Annals  of  Irkutsk  it  is 
recorded  that  he  stayed  in  the  city  from  the  close  of  1702  to 
1703,  and  returned  there  in  August  1704;  so  that  he  would 
reach  Moscow  in  1705.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  in  Peking 
on  the  16th  May  and  the  13th  June  1704,  as  letters  from  the 
Lifan  Yuan  to  Andre  Vinius  on  those  dates,  speak  of  him  as 
being  their  bearer.  The  first  of  these  letters  deals  with 
deserters;  the  second  is  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Vinius  to  So  Ngo-t'ou  in  which  he  asks  for  permission  to 
travel,  and  for  an  escort,  by  way  of  Tsitsihar,  for  this 
caravan,  and  it  goes  on  to  deal  with  other  matters 
regularizing  official  correspondence.  A  third  letter,  dated 
like    the    second  the    IGth   May  1704,    states    that    Ivan 
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Savaty^eff  is  being  sent  back  by  the  Chang  Kia  gate 
of  the  Great  Wall,  and  by  way  of  the  territory  of  the 
Mongol  chief  Tuchetu,  the  Orkhon  and  the  Tola  ^;  in  future, 
caravans  which  take  the  Mongolian  route  will  be  stopped 
by  Tuchetu,  who  will  inform  the  Emperor  of  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  caravan  because  the  caravan  should  not 
comprise  more  than  two  hundred  men.  A  final  letter,  of  the 
13th  June  1704,  confirms  this  limit  and  brings  forward  in 
justification  the  disorders  of  the  preceeding  caravan,  which 
had  been  very  numerous. 

Though  there  is  a  lack  of  instructions  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  Savatyeeff's  caravan  that  is  not  case  with  the  next 
one.  An  Imperial  ukase  of  the  11th  January  1704  instructs 
Golovin,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Secretariat  of 
Ambassadors,  to  prepare  a  passport  for  Gregory  Athanasius 
Oskolkoff,  for  Michael  GusyatnikoflF,  and  the  tsyelovalniki 
Elias  Jilin  and  Epiphany  Tchukitcheff.  They  were  sent  into 
China  with  sables  and  furs  from  the  Treasury,  kept  at  the 
Siberian  Secretariat,  that  they  were  to  exchange  for  Chinese 
merchandise.  On  the  28th,  the  30th  and  the  31st  January 
are  dated  the  various  Russian  and  Mongol  passports. 
Oskolkoff  probably  met  at  Irkutsk,  on  the  12th  October  1704, 
SavatyeefF,  who  informed  him  of  the  better  way  of  reaching 
China.  If  one  portion  of  his  colleagues  was  stopped  at  the 
frontier,  the  caravan  exceeding  the  stipulated  number  of 
two  hundred  men,  (as  we  shall  be  reminded  later  by  a  letter 
from  Gargarin  to  the  Lifan  Yuan)  at  least  the  sanctioned 
number  of  two  hundred  persons  entered  Peking  by  crossing 
Mongolia,  On  the  28th  April  and  the  4th  May  1706  the  Lifan 
Yuan  handed  to  Oskolkoff  letters  addressed  to  Theodore  Geor- 
gevichRomanadovskii,chiefoftheSiberian Secretariat.  In  the 
earlier  letter  the  Lifan  Yuan  informed  Russia  that,  Oskolkoff 
having  stated  his  preference  for  the  Mongolian  route  to  the 
Manchurian,  the  Orkhon-Tola  route  would  thenceforth  be 
the  only  official  route  for  Russian  caravans.  The  Governor 
of  Nertchinsk,  however,  anxious  for  his  personal  perquisites 
from  the  caravans  which  passed  through  Nertchinsk  to 
Tsitsihar,  had  entered  a  protest  and  asked  the  Lifan 
Yuan  to  maintain  the  traditional  arrangements.  Oskolkoff 
emphatically  refused  to  follow  the  older  and  longer  route, 
supporting  his  refusal  by  the  Imperial  order  to  take  the 
shorter  route  and  by  the  instructions  received  by  word  of 
mouth  from  Savatyeeff.  The  Lifan  Yuan,  in  this  dilemma, 
asked  for  a  decision  from  the  Russian  Government  on 
the  matter. 

(2.)  The  Tola  is  the  Nonni  river.  The  Chang  Kia  Gate  is  that  in 
the  Great  Wall,  north-east  of  Peking,  which  leads  to  Mongolia. 
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Before  the  return  of  Oskolkoff  the  Russian  Court 
appointed  another  representative,  Michael  Chorin,  and  the 
Annals  of  Irkutsk  mention  his  arrival  there  on  the  16th 
October  1704  and  his  departure  from  Irkutsk  in  1706.  As, 
however,  Chorin  was  appointed  to  another  post  his  place 
was  taken  by  Peter  Rodionoff  Khudyakoff,  ^  appointed 
by  ukase  of  the  18th  May  1706.  Khudyakoff's  passport 
for  Mongolia  is  dated  the  27th  May  1706,  and  the  Irkutsk 
records  speak  of  his  departure  in  1707  and  his  return  in 
1708.  He  must  have  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  for  he  was  in  Peking  on  the  13th  June  1708,  and 
on  that  date  received  letters  for  the  Governor-General  of 
Siberia,  Prince  Gargarin.  In  February  1707  Gargarin  had 
written  to  the  Lifan  Yuan  asking  for  sanction  to  increase 
the  number  of  men  in  each  caravan  from  200  but  this 
was  refused,  as  intimated  in  the  letter  dated  13th  June  1708 
and  handed  to  Khudyakoff  on  that  date.  Though  this 
request  had  been  refused,  the  Lifan  Yuan,  having  been 
informed  that  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk  had  been  duly 
reprimanded  in  strong  terms  for  his  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Mongolian  route  to  China,  sanctioned  the 
short  cut,  both  going  and  returning,  for  all  official  caravans. 
The  next  caravan,  that  of  1708-1710  was  commanded 
by  Savatydeff,  who  had  already  twice  made  the  journey 
to  China,  once  as  colleague  of  Lyangusoff  (1698),  and 
once  in  personal  command  (1704).  Khudyakoff  returns  to 
China  again  in  command  of  the  caravan  of  1710-1713. 
By  ukase  dated  the  14th  June  Khudyakoff  was  appointed 
"  Commissary  of  the  merchants,"  that  is  to  say,  official 
chief  of  the  expedition,  and  judge  of  first  instance.  He 
passed  through  Irkutsk  in  April  1711,  and  duly  reached 
Peking  where,  on  the  9th  June  1712,  the  Lifan  Yuan  handed 
to  him  a  long  letter  to  Prince  Gargarin,  in  which  the  Chinese 
authorities  take  exception  to  the  title  of  "  commissary  "  and 
to  the  judicial  functions  vested  in  the  Tsar's  representative, 
giving  him  authority  to  settle  differences  between  Russian 
and  Chinese  merchants.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  incident 
in  the  long  struggle  for  and  against  exterritorial  privileges 
in  China.  The  Lifan  Yuan,  at  the  request  of  Khudyakoff, 
sanctioned  the  use  of  a  more  direct  route  across  Mongolia 
and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  persons  permitted  in  each 
caravan  from  200  to  220.  They  also  agreed  that  only 
merchants  bearing  official  letters  should  be  allowed  to  enter 

(3).  Khudyakoff,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  chief  of 
the  customs  at  Nertchinsk,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  memorandum  had 
been  forwarded  threatening  pains  and  penalties;  and  in  1701  a  despatch 
to  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk  sets  out  at  length  Khudyakoff's  fraudulent 
dealings.    He  was  thus  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  China  trade. 
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Mongolia,  thereby  preventing  abuse  of  confidence  and 
robberies.  The  preceding  caravan  had  remained  in  Peking 
80  days,  and  had  then  obtained  a  prolongation  of  its  stay;  that 
of  Khudyakoff  is  hardly  likely  to  have  had  a  less  satisfactory 
visit,  and  it  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  1713. 

By  ukase  of  28th  February  1711,  Oskolkoff,  who  also  had 
already  twice  visited  China,  was  instructed  to  take  charge 
of  a  further  caravan.  His  passport  is  dated  4th  June  1711, 
and  on  the  20th  August  the  Senate  published  an  invitation 
in  Moscow  to  those  who  wished  to  join  the  official  caravan. 
It  is  possible  that  Oskolkoff^  had  not  actually  set  off  when, 
on  the  16th  March  1712,  an  ukase,  signed  by  the  Tsar, 
instructed  the  Senate  to  test  the  statements  of  Nikita 
Pankrateff,  'vho  had  declared  that  he  knew  of  a  new  route 
to  China,  for  the  Irkutsk  records  only  mention  him  in  1713. 
The  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  Turguts,  T'u  Li-ch'en,  met 
Oskolkoff^  at  Selenginsk  before  the  10th  February  1713,  and 
Oskolkoff'  was  certainly  in  China  in  the  autumn  of  1714,  for  the 
Lifan  Yuan  entrusted  letters  to  him  dated  16th  September  and 
9th  October  of  that  year.  These  numerous  letters,  six  indeed 
on  the  earlier  date,  dealt  not  only  with  the  problem  of  deser- 
ters, but  also  with  questions  highly  interesting  to  the  caravans 
themselves.  In  spite  of  the  eff'orts  of  Oskolkoff'  to  get  the 
Chinese  to  allow  400  men  to  each  caravan,  the  Peking 
authorities  would  not  allow  a  higher  number  than  220  at 
most.  A  new  trick  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of  Nertchinsk 
was  shewn  up.  In  the  name  of  his  chief.  Prince  Gargarin, 
Governor-General  of  Siberia,  he  had  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  admission  of  a  caravan  into  Manchuria,  which  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Gargarin  who  had  previously 
requested  that  only  merchants  furnished  with  documents 
under  the  seal  of  Irkutsk  or  Selenginsk  should  be  received. 
Henceforth,  at  each  visit  of  the  merchants,  the  Lifan  Yuan 
would  demand  new  credentials,  accompanied  by  a  Mongol 
translation.  Thecaravan  reached  Irkutskon  the  return  journey 
in  1715,  but  without  its  chief,  who  had  died  on  the  way  back, 
and  it  reached  Moscow  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Whilst  it  is  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  our  inform- 
ation to  decide  exactly  how  long  these  caravans  stayed  in 
Peking,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  to  three  months  of  Savatyeeff 
(1710)  were  considerably  exceeded  by  the  caravan  of  1716. 
The  chief  of  this  caravan  was  Michael  Yakovjeff  Gusyatnikoff', 
who  was  appointed  "Commissary  of  Commerce"  by  ukase 
dated  8th  February  1714.  This  ukase  contains  a  new  arrange- 
ment :  instead  of  a  fixed  salary  the  Commissary  is  to  receive 
exemption  from  customs  dues  for  the  import  and  export  of 
goods  to  the  amount  of  Rbls.  3,600,  and  the  tsyelovalniki  to 
the  amount  of  Rbls.  1,000.    The  caravan  arrived  on  the  1st 
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September  1715  at  Irkutsk,  and  must  have  been  at  Selenginsk 
during  the  summer  of  1716,  for  it  was  there  joined  by  two 
foreigners  sent  by  the  Russian  Court  to  Peking;  namely, 
the  English  physician  Thomas  "  Carwin,"  and  the  Swede 
Laurence  Lang.  T'u  Li-ch'en,  the  ambassador  from  Peking 
to  the  Kalmuks,  had  in  1713  sent  to  Gargarin  at  Tobolsk  a 
request  from  the  Emperor  K'anghi  for  an  European  physi- 
cian. In  1715  the  opportunity  of  complying  with  this  request 
presented  itself,  for  this  Thomas  "Carwin,"  an  English  physi- 
cian in  the  hospital  at  St.  Petersburg,  offered  his  services. 
Of  Lang's  mission  and  experience  we  know  a  good  deal  from 
his  published  journal ;  but  of  "Carwin"  we  know  little,  and 
are  not  certain  even  of  his  name,  which  is  given  as  "Carwin" 
in  Lang's  journal,  as  "Tyamas  Garvin"  in  the  Irkutsk  records, 
and  as  "  Tomas  Kharfin  "  in  various  Russian  documents;  of 
these  the  form  "Garvin"  seems  to  be  the  most  natural. 

Lang  states  that  the  caravan  entered  Peking  on  the  11th 
November  1716,  and  his  statement  receives  corroboration 
from  letters  from  the  Lifan  Yuan.  The  caravan  apparently 
stayed  in  Peking  until  the  autumn  of  1717  at  least,  for  it  is 
recorded  as  re-entering  Irkutsk,  on  the  return  journey,  in 
June  1718.  Thelettersfrom  the  Lifan  Yuan,  just  mentioned, 
are  interesting  for  the  glimpses  they  give  of  the  conditions 
of  Russian  commerce  in  Peking.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Russians  had  first  addressed  themselves  to  the  official  Chin- 
ese Superintendents,  or  Kien  Tu,^  who  brought  them  into 
touch  with  the  buyers. 

Sales  were  effected  at  the  convenience  of  sellers  and 
buyers,  and  in  case  of  difficulties  or  non-payment  of  debts  the 
Ki'en-^u  decided  the  matter.  According  to  these  letters,  in 
"the  past  year,"  that  is  to  say,  in  1716,  the  Russians,  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  the  payments  due  to  them,  had 
taken  the  matter  before  the  Kien-tu,  and  these  had  referred 
them  to  the  Emperor.  The  Chinese  merchants  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  K'anghi  decided  to  take  personal  respons- 
ibility for  their  debt;  but  in  order  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing the  Lifan  Yuan  decided  to  refuse  permission  for 
sales   except  on   cash   terms,  and  no  longer  to  make  the 

(4)  Ts'ung  Wen  Men  Kien-Tu  (^  ^  f^  ^  ^),  or  Super- 
intendents of  the  Customs  and  Octroi  of  Peking,  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  one  principal  and  one  secondary  High  Commissioner,  appointed 
annually.  The  title  borne  by  them  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the. 
principal  office  of  the  Collectorate  is  situated  near  the  Ts'ung  Wen  Men 
(Hata-Men  Dp  ^  f^ )  of  the  city.  Out-stations  arc  established  in  a 
cordon  round  Peking,  at  distances  of  from  ten  to  thirty  miles. 

Tso  and  Yu  Yi  Kien-Tu  (]£  "^  Wi^.  ^).  or  Superintenents  of 
Live  Stock  and  House  Duty  in  Peking  ;  two  commissioners,  annually 
appointed,  one  each  for  the  east  and  west  divisions  of  the  city. — Mayers, 
"The  Chinese  Government." 
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Kien-tu  the  intermediaries.  The  Lifan  Yuan  attempted  to 
exact  an  impost  upon  unsold  Russian  goods,  but  the  protests 
of  Gusyatnikoff  prevented  this.  Gusyatnikoff  drew  up  a 
schedule  of  these  Russian  commodities  and  the  prices  they 
realized,  and  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck  this  schedule  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Moscow.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  summaries  in  the 
reports  of  Isbrants  Ides  in  1695, and  of  Savatyeeff  in  1699,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  accounts  of  the  caravan  of  1727-1728 
this  schedule  shews  on  the  one  hand  the  increasing  exact- 
ness of  the  Russian  (?a/cr  concerning  Chinese  gold  and  silver 
monej',  both  Savatyeeff  and  Gusyatnikoff  working  out 
Chinese  tael  values ;  and  on  the  other  hand  enables  us  to 
follow  the  changes  in  merchandise  and  in  prices  in  Peking. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  exact  evaluation,  of  conversion, 
and  so  on,  it  is  possible  to  be  fairly  certain  that  in  the  twenty 
years  from  1696  to  1716  the  price  of  Russian  goods  had 
fallen  from  five  to  sixty  per  centum,  whilst  Chinese  goods 
remained  at  much  the  same  figure.  The  principal  articles 
for  which  there  was  a  demand  remained  much  the  same:  the 
Russians  always  brought  squirrel  quoted  by  the  thousand, 
ermines  by  the  hundred,  various  kinds  of  fox  by  the  single 
pelt,  sables  and  lynx  also  by  the  single  skin ;  and  they  took 
away  in  exchange  damasks  and  nankeens;  though  in  1716 
distinct  varieties  making  up  the  subdivisions  of  each  class 
are  recorded,  and  new  articles  appear,  such  as  walrus-teeth 
(a  sort  of  fishbone)  star  aniseed,  and  tea.  In  1699,  as  in  1716, 
Chinese  gold  and  silver  play  an  important  part  in  the 
transactions.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth,  the  Tsar's  Govern- 
ment experienced  the  pressing  need  of  precious  metals  and 
of  specie. 

To  the  special  grievances  in  connexion  with  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Russian  merchants  the  Chinese  Government 
added  more  general  ones,  concerning  their  commerce.  The 
Chinese  now  contended  that  furs  were  plentiful  in  Peking. 
Along  with  European  commodities  they  came  from  the 
north,  from  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  and  by  foreign  ships 
from  the  south,  from  Canton  or  Fukien.  In  order  to  prevent 
over-stocking  and  over-production  the  Chinese  proposed  two 
sets  of  measures:  first,  to  receive  the  caravans  at  longer 
intervals;  and  second,  only  to  receive  the  larger  merchants-' 
armed  with  legal  authority  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Siberia.  Other  traders  would  not  be  tolerated  except  in 
the  trading  centres  situated  on  the  northern  frontier,  far 
from  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  such  as  Tsitsihar  and  Selen- 
ginsk.  Moreover,  the  Lifan  Yuan,  in  a  letter  despatched  in 
October  1717,  permitted  for  the  last  time  the  entry  of  a 
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caravan,  with  Basil  Ifin  at  its  head,  for  which  Gargarin 
had  asked  permission  in  a  letter  received  in  Peking  the 
preceding  August;  another  request,  for  the  admission  of  a 
caravan  under  Theodore  Istopnikoff.  forwarded  in  the  follow- 
ing August  by  the  new  Governor-General  of  Siberia,  Prince 
Tcherkaskii  being  refused,  and  his  caravan  being  detained 
several  months  on  the  frontier.  In  addition  to  economic 
reasons,  China  had  serious  political  motives  to  urge  her  on, 
namely,  the  war  against  the  Eleuths,  with  all  that  it  involved. 
The  history  of  this  caravan  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  later 
diplomatic  history  of  the  two  Empires. 

However  summary  may  be  the  data  at  present  known 
to  us  concerning  the  ten  official  caravans  that  succeeded 
each  other  so  regularly  to  Peking  from  the  time  of  the 
re-organization  of  the  commerce  with  China  in  1698  to  1718, 
it  is  possible  to  discover  certain  characteristic  features  in 
them,  in  their  composition,  in  the  routes  they  followed,  and 
in  their  general  conditions. 

The  caravan  is  always  under  the  direction  of  a  wholesale 
merchant  in  the  service  of  the  State,  a  gost  or  member  of 
the  gostinaya  sotnya,  who,  from  1710,  took  the  title  of 
"Commissary,"  that  is  to  say,  he  combined  the  offices  of 
representative  of  the  merchants  and  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  sworn-valuer,  tsyelovalnik, 
or  as  assistant  to  the  chief  of  a  caravan,  when  he  became 
himself  a  commissary  and  returned  twice  to  China,  as  in 
the  cases  of  SavatyeeflF  (colleague  of  Lyangusoff  1698-1699, 
thenhimself  director  in  1704  and  1710);  of  Oskolk  iff  (assistant 
to  Bokoff  in  1700-1701  and  commissary  in  1706  and  17i4); 
of  Khudyaskoff.  (chief  of  customs  at  Nertchinsk,  then 
commissary  in  1708  and  1712  ;  of  Gusyatnikoff,  (tsyelovalnik 
to  Bokoff  in  1700-1701,  assistant  of  Oskolkoff  in  1707.  and 
finally  commissary  in  1716-1717).  Though  the  caravan  was 
administered  by  at  least  four  persons  it  wa?  not  allowed  to 
have  a  numerous  suite.  To  begin  with  it  numbered  not 
more  than  five  hundred  persons,  including  merchants 
accompained  by  their  workmen,  employes,  domestics,  and 
60  on.  From  1704  China  would  not  admit  more  than  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  twenty  individuals  in  each 
caravan.  But  the  least  commercial  expedition  organized 
by  a  gost,  under  State  patronage,  the  least  mission  sent  to 
Peking  by  a  Siberian  overlord,  consisted  of  from  20  to  50 
men,  and  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  desire  for  gain 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  these  private 
ventures,  and  that  China,  as  it  would  appear,  took  upon 
herself  the  cost  of  entertaining  and  housing  all  these  people, 
with  their  cattle  and  horses,  and  furnished  them  both  going 
and  coming  with  an  escort,  it  is  easy  to  understand  both 
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the  anxiety  of  the  Russians  to  take  advantage  of  the 
arrangement  and  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  reduce  or 
abolish  these  continually  recurring  expenses. 

However,  until  1718  they  did  not  oppose  the  admission 
of  the  legally  authorized  caravans,  and  even  facilitated  their 
access  to  the  country.  The  route  from  the  Irtish  being 
barred  by  the  Kalmuks,  there  remained  the  Manchurian  and 
the  Mongolian  routes  into  China.  The  former  offered  a 
safe  road,  provided  with  commercial  centres,  such  as  Mergen 
and  Tsitsihar,  where  it  was  easy  to  re-victual  and  to  trade, 
but  it  involved,  by  way  of  Nertchinsk  and  the  east,  a  long 
detour  which  required  a  five  months'  journey.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Savatyeeff,  returning  in 
1704,  Ostolkoff,  on  the  outward  journey  in  1705,  preferred 
the  Mongolian  route,  which  enabled 'them  to  effect  con- 
siderable economy  of  time.  After  some  resistance  from 
Nertchinsk,  left  henceforth  on  one  side,  Selenginsk  became 
the  head  of  the  road  for  the  caravans  for  China.  The 
consequences  of  this  change  would  not  be  long  in  making 
themselves  felt:  the  customs  at  Nertchinsk  would  lose  their 
fiscal  importance,  and  Mongolia  would  become  a  field  open  to 
the  economic  competition  of  Russia  and  China. 

Whatever  the  part  that  economic  factors  played  in  the 
development  of  Russo-Chinese  commercial  relations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eigtheenth  century  those  factors  were  not 
sufficient  either  to  explain  the  establishment  of  regular 
contact  between  the  two  countries  at  that  period,  or  the 
favour  that  they  had  amongst  the  Chinese  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  century,  or  the  abrupt  termination  put  to 
them.  It  is  to  the  political  aspect  that  we  must  look  in  order 
to  get  at  the  causes  of  these  things.  Subject  to  the  good  will 
of  China,  the  fate  of  the  Russian  official  caravans  depended 
entirely  on  the  Peking  Government.  As  Cliina  was  so 
absorbed  by  the  anxieties  of  her  political  position  in  central 
Asia  that  she  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  securing  the 
neutrality  or  attempting  the  political  control  of  the  races 
that  separated  her  from  Russia,  it  is  important  to  examine  in 
turn  her  efforts  amongst  these  peoples,  the  conduct  of  the 
Russians  towards  the  most  powerful  of  them,  the  Kalmuks, 
and  the  reactions  of  these  measures  on  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  China. 


Chapter  VII. 


T*u  li-ch'en's  embassy. 

So  far  we  have  studied  Russian  advances  in  Asia, 
political  and  commercial,  though  preponderatingjy  the 
latter.  We  now  turn  to  the  activities  of  a  Chinese  embassy. 
The  Kalmuks,  as  we  have  seen,  exercised  a  certain  influence 
on  Chinese  policy  towards  Russia;  they  also,  perhaps, 
played  a  role  in^the  relations  between  China  and  the  people 
of  the  north,  the  Turguts,  who  came  from  Zungaria,  on  the 
lower  Volga.  To  compel  her  to  break  with  agelong  practice, 
to  make  her  decide  to  send  to  the  chief  of  the  Turguts  the 
first  official  diplomatic  mission  that  had  crossed  her  bord- 
ers. China  must  have  been  influenced  by  very  powerful 
political  considerations  or  by  weighty  interests.  Since 
there  is  no  explanation  forthcoming  from  Chinese  sources 
as  to  the  precise  circumstances  that  led  to  the  sending  of 
the  mission,  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  conditions  in 
order  to  see  what  reasons  then  existed  strong  enough  to 
determine  China  in  her  action  and  to  give  the  real  motive 
of  the  new  departure. 

The  first  that  seems  to  offer  itself  is  the  war  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Eleuths.  To  the  chief  Galdan, 
who  had  been  vanquished  and  killed  in  1697,  there  had 
succeeded  his  nephew  Tsevang.  Weak,  but  secretly  backed 
by  Russia  during  the  life-time  of  his  uncle,  Tsevang  no 
sooner  became  chief  than  he  aspired  to  the  hegemony 
of  central  Asia.  Towards  1708-1709  his  intrigues  had 
secured  Tibet,  and  he  quickly  turned  his  attention  to  China. 
Now,  some  peoples  related  to  the  Kalmuks,  the  Turguts 
and  the  Koshoits,  had  emigrated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  from  Zungaria  to  the  lower  basins  of 
the  Volga  and  the  Ural.  They  remained  united  with  the 
Kalmuksby  the  bonds  of  common  origin,  but  were  in  rivalry 
with  them  on  account  of  the  fact  that  two  great  chiefs  had 
set  themselves  up  above  the  others,  namely,  the  Kalmuk 
chief  Galdan,  followed  by  his  nephew  Tsevang,  and  the 
Turgut  chief  Ayuki.  Is  it  not  natural  that  China  should  try 
to  profit  by  the  desperate  rivalry  that  existed  between 
them? 

Ayuki,  whose  history  is  very  far  from  being  elucidated 
at  all  points,  was  descended  from  the  princes  of  Kokonor. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  his  great  grand- 
father, Kho-urlink,  had  gone  into  Siberia  and  had  fought 
against  the  Kalmuks  and  the  Nogai  Tartars.  When  he 
died,  in  1644,  his  son,  Chukur,  continued  the  war  against 
the  nomad  rivals.  Chukurs  son,  Puntchuk,  died  about 
1670-1674.  Ayuki,  born  about  1639,  succeeded  his  father 
Puntchuk.  Family  alliances,  it  seems,  linked  him  up  with 
Batur,  father  of  Galdan  ;  his  sister,  Dordji,  was  married  to 
the  chief  of  the  Koshoits,  Tsetsen  Khan,  and  thus  procured 
him  allies;  and  lastly,  a  daughter  of  Ayuki's  bad  been 
married  to  Tsevang  himself. 

Santchap,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Ayuki,  after  a  quarrel, 
fled  to  his  brother-in-law,  Tsevang,  who,  since  he  came  with 
several  thousand  Turguts  in  his  train,  received  him  well, 
though  later,  at  the  request  of  Ayuki,  he  sent  back  San- 
tchap to  his  father,  but  he  kept  his  followers.  To  this  first 
coolness  there  was  quickly  added  more  or  less  open  hostility 
between  two  rivals  who,  placed  in  almost  identical 
positions  as  regarded  Russia  and  China,  could  hardly  help 
entering  into  relations  with  the  one  and  the  other 
respectively.  We  have  already  seen  that  Russia  did  not 
cease  to  angle  for  the  Kalmuks  and  their  agents  5  and 
she  tried  to  conciliate  also  the  Turguts,  who  were  able, 
by  their  raids,  to  damage  Russian  interests  in  Astrakhan 
and  Kazan,  and,  by  their  friendship  or  at  least  their  neutrality, 
to  serve  as  auxiliaries  against  the  nomads  of  the  Don,  of  the 
middle  Volga,  and  of  the  Ural.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to 
make  nomads  respect  a  diplomatic  instrument,  and  so, 
between  1673  and  1710  Russia  had  to  conclude  no  less  than 
six  treaties  with  the  shifty  Ayuki.  At  any  rate  Russia 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  added  Ayuki  to  the  number  of 
her  political  "clients,"  and  sought  to  obtain  from  him 
commercial  favours.  On  his  side,  Ayuki,  a  Buddhist,  as 
Tsevang  was  also,  maintained  his  relations  with  Tibet,  which 
supplied  him  with  priests  and  medicines.  Now,  the  Chinese 
Court.equally  Buddhist,  had  already  succeeded  in  dominating 
Mongolia  by  means  of  the  Lamaist  clergy,  and  in  invoking 
the  intervention  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  of  his  representatives 
in  its  difi^erences  with  the  Kalmuks:  Would  China  similarly 
bring  religious  forces  to  bear  upon  the  Turguts? 

There  turned  up,  as  if  by  design,  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  intervention.  A  nephew  of  Ayuki,  Araptchur,  had 
set  out,  in  1698  or  1703,  for  a  long  journey  to  Tibet.  When 
he  wished  to  return,  the  wars  of  the  Kalmuks  and  of  the 
Chinese  prevented  his  crossing  central  Asia.  He  sought 
refuge  in  Peking.  The  Emperor  received  him  all  the  more 
readily  because  he  would  be  an  excellent  hostage.  He  gave 
him  lands  and  a  pension,  and  took  care  not  to  send  him  b^ck. 
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Ayuki,  however,  finally  heard  of  the  matter  and  sent,  by  way 
of  Siberia,  one  of  his  officers  to  Peking  with  instructions  to 
claim  the  prince  as  a  prisoner.  In  1709  it  is  recorded  that 
an  Imperial  ukase  gave  free  passage  to  the  Turgut  Saltan 
Kulyukoff  and  to  his  twenty  companions,  and  a  sub-lieuten- 
ant, a  corporal  and  two  dragoons  were  to  accompany  them 
to  Siberia.  They  arrived  there  in  1710  and  probably  reach- 
ed Peking  in  1711  or  the  early  part  of  1712.  The  Emperor 
of  China  soon  decided  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  to  him. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Peking  the  caravan  of  Khud- 
yakoff.  To  fall  back  on  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  to  ask  for 
a  passage  to  Russia  for  a  mission  specially  sent  to  the  Tur- 
guts,  and  to  promise,  in  return,  a  good  reception^  to*the 
Russian  merchants  who  should  visit  Peking,  was  a  policy  the 
opportunity  for  which  was  too  good  to  be  lost  by  China. 
Thus,  on  the  5th  June  1712,  the  Lifan  Yuan  sent  a  letter  to 
Prince  Gargarin,  Governor  of  Siberia,  requesting  passage 
for  a  Chinese  embassy  which  was  carrying  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  to  Ayuki  on  the  subject  of  Araptchur.  The  mission 
consisted  of  five  envoys,  namely  :  Ichanga,  Guardian  of  the 
Heir-Apparent;  Nagen,  Vice-President  of  the  Lifan  Yuan; 
T*u  Li-ch'en,  official  historiographer;  and  the  mandarins 
Yatu  and  Suke;  together  with  three  equerries  and  twenty- 
two  domestics.  To  them  were  added  four  of  Araphtchur's 
men.  On  the  30th  August  1912,  and  again  in  a  second  letter 
on  the  8th  October,  Gargarin  informed  Golovin,  chief  of  the 
Secretariat  of  Embassies,  that  Khudyakoff  had  informed 
him  of  the  requests  of  China  for  this  embassy,  and  though 
Gargarin  could  not  see  the  exact  object  of  the  embassy  he 
considered  it  must  be  an  important  one  as  China  was  not 
accustomed  to  send  representatives  outside  her  own  domin- 
ions. Gargarin  thought  that  its  object  would  be  to  stir  up 
Ayuki  against  Tsevang,  China  riot  being  able  to  risk  a  single- 
handed  struggle  against  him;  but  were  Tsevang  beaten, 
then  China  would  be  at  the  very  doors  of  Siberia;  and  this 
Gargarin  feared.  On  the  18th  November  a  report  received 
from  Tchepeleff,  land-richter  of  the  Siberian  province,  con- 
firmed Gargarin's  views.  On  the  26th  November  the 
Russian  Senate  decided  to  favour  the  embassy,  but  instruct- 
ed the  governor  of  Kazan  to  try  to  discover  its  object  and  to 
dissuade  Ayuki  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  offensive 
alliance  against  Tsevang.  An  Jikase  issued  two  days  later 
gave  instructions  of  the  same  tenour  to  Gargarin,  and  on  the 
8th  December  he  transmitted  these  instructions  to  his  sub- 
ordinate the  Commandant  of  Yeniseisk. 

On  their  side  the  Chinese  were  not  idle.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  ambassadors  are  dated  for  the  22nd  day  of  the 
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fourth  moon  of  the  List  year  of  K'anghi,  or  the  15th  May 
1712,  and  are  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  part  relating  to 
Ayuki  and  the  Kalmuks,  and  the  other  to  Russia.  The  Em- 
peror of  China  instructed  his  representative  to  thank  Ayuki 
for  the  presents  he  had  sent  by  Saltan  Kulyukoff,  and  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  interrogating  the  Russian  commiss- 
ary, Khudyakoff  (at  that  time  in  Peking),  and  was  sounding 
Tsevang  on  the  subject  of  the  return  of  Aruptchur,  but  no 
response  had  yet  been  received  from  him  as  yet.  This  was, 
thinly  veiled,  a  motion  to  have  plaintiff's  petition  denied: 
China  had  decided  not  to  surrender  the  hostage.  Incase 
of  such  an  offer  coming  from  Ayuki,  the  embassy  was  to 
decline  an  offensive  alliance  against  the  Kalmuks;  on  this 
point  the  instructions  are  explicit.  They  contain  other 
items  indicating  good  will  towards  Russia ;  the  Emperor 
desired  nothing  but  peace,  and  the  Tsar  would  be  able  to 
remove  the  garrisons  from  the  Siberian  frontier  in  order  to 
offer  a  bolder  front  to  his  enemies  in  Europe.  If  the  Tsar 
should  invite  the  embassy,  as  he  probably  would,  to  visit  him, 
the  embassy  was  to  accept  the  invitation  and  conform,  as 
Spathar  had  not  done  in  China,  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
country.  A  final  injunction  urged  the  members  of  the 
embassy  to  examine  Russia  carefully  from  the  point  of  view 
of  geography.  One  of  the  members  of  the  mission,  the 
historiographer  T'u  Li-ch'en,  undertook  this  task  and  on 
his  return  wrote  an  account,  of  the  utmost  value,  of  his 
journey  and  the  observations  he  made  in  the  course  of  it. 
Before  proceeding  to  further  details  of  the  embassy  we 
may   well   take   some   note   of   T'u   Li-ch'en  and  his  book. 

T'u  Li-ch'en  was  born  at  Jehol,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
in  1667.  He  became  a  member  of  the  department  of  history 
and  official  translator.  He  had  the  responsibility  of  various 
public  services,  including  the  superintendency  of  the  sacred 
animals  in  the  Board  of  Rites,  until  he  rose  to  be  member 
of  the  Grand  Secretariat.  Having  fallen  into  disgrace  he 
sought  a  renewal  of  favour  by  applying  for  a  post  in  the 
embassy  to  the  Turguts,  which  he  obtained.  He  was  not 
sole  ambassador,  or  even  chief  of  the  embassy,  but  as  he 
was  the  only  one  to  write  an  account  of  the  mission,  and  as 
he  did  not  mention  his  companions  in  it,  considerable 
misconception  has  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  mission, 
which  is  for  these  reasons  generally  known  as  the  embassy 
of  T'u  Li-ch'en. 

Tix  Li-ch'en's  "Journal"  is  called  Yi  Yu  Lu  (M  ^  ^ 
or  "Journal  of  a  Mission  Abroad."  The  permission  to 
print  it  is  dated  on  the  11th  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  LVth 
year  of  K'anghi,  or  the  23rd  January  1716.  The  last  preface 
is  dated  in  the  eleventh  moon  of   the  first  year  of  Yung 
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Cheng,  or  November-December  1723.  It  is  certain  that 
T'u  Li-ch'en  wrote  his  "Journal"  in  two  versions,  one 
Chinese  and  the  other  Manchu — he  was  himself  a  Manchu 
and  was  addressing  a  Manchu  Emperor.  Where  the  Manchu 
version  now  is  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  probably  in 
Russia,  either  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  in  the  Oriental  Languages 
Department  of  the  University,  in  either  case  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  Chinese  version  is  still  extant,  there  being  two 
printed  copies  of  it  in  the  Rumyantsoff  Museum  in  Moscow, 
and  one  copy  in  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  in 
Paris.  The  printed  copies  contain  a  map  of  Siberia  prepared 
by  T'u  Li-ch'en,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  manuscript 
copy.  There  have  been  four  European  translations  made 
of  the  "Journal,"  one  French,  two  Russian,  and  one  English, 
the  French  and  the  English  translations  being  based  on  the 
Chinese  text,  and  the  Russian  versions  on  the  Manchu  text. 
The  English  version  is  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  and  its  full 
title  is  "  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Khan  of 
the  Tourgouth  Tartars  in  the  years  1712,  13,  14,  and  15, 
by  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  and  published  by  the  Emperor's 
Authority,  at  Peking.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Sir 
Jeorge  Thomas  Staunton."  The  book  was  published  in 
London  in  1821.  Staunton  was,  of  course,  a  member  of 
Macartney's  Embassy  (1792-1794). 

Furnished  with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
Ayuki  the  embassy  left  Peking  on  the  20th  day  of  the  Vth 
moon  of  the  List  year  of  K'anghi,  or  the  12th  June  1712, 
and  arrived  at  Selenginsk,  by  way  of  Mongolia,  on  the  13th 
August,  remaining  there  until  the  30th  January  1713.  It 
crossed  in  the  city  with  the  caravan  of  OskolkoflF,  on  his  way  to 
replace  Khudyakoff  in  Peking.  Travelling  by  water  the 
embassy  arrived  at  Tobolsk  on  the  13th  August  1713,  and 
waited  there  eight  days,  sufficiently  long  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia,  Prince  Gargarin, 
who  stated  that  the  Tsar  was  not  anxious  to  have  the  mission 
brought  before  him.  The  Chinese  did  not  insist.  They 
said  that  they  had  set  out  assured  of  the  good  will  of  Russia 
by  the  Commissary  of  the  caravans,  Khudyakoff.  They 
added  that  Khudyakoff  was  asking  for  a  priest,  and  the 
Emperor  for  a  physician,  to  be  sent  to  Peking.  Gargarin  in- 
formed them  that  the  priest  was  ready  and  that  the  physician 
would  soon  be  there.  Then  the  embassy  passed  on  to 
Kazan,  descended  the  Volga,  passed  through  Saratoff,  and 
encountered  Ayuki  at  Manutokhai,  on  the  1st  July  1714.  The 
embassy  remained  here  until  the  14th  July. 

During  this  brief  visit  to  the  chief  of  the  Turguts  the 
embassy  was  twice  received  in  audience  by  Ayuki,  on  the 
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2nd  and  10th  July  respectively.  The  first  audience  was 
devoted  to  the  handing  over  of  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  to 
Ayuki  and  then  to  the  question  of  Araptchur.  The  Chinese 
expressed  the  thanks  of  their  master  for  the  presents  brought 
by  Sa-mo-tan  and  stated  that  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  return  of  Ayuki's  nephew.  They  emphasized  the  f?ct 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  send  the  fugitive  by  way  of 
the  territory  of  the  Kalmuks,  then  at  war  with  the  Turguts, 
and  enquired  whether  the  route  by  Siberia  would  not  be  the 
best,  and  the  safest.  Ayuki  promised  to  consult  with  the 
father  and  the  elder  brother  of  Araptchur. 

In  the  second  audience  Ayuki  gave  his  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  at  the  first  audience,  and  they  were  no  less  subtle 
and  diplomatic  than  the  questions  asked  by  the  Chinese.  Ayuki 
left  the  Emperor  to  decide  the  matter  as  seemed  to  him 
best.  The  route  from  the  south,  said  he,  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact  closed,  and  if  the  embassy  did  not  care  to  ask  the 
Tsar's  permission  to  pass  through  Siberia,  Ayuki  would  do 
so;  but  then  the  northern  route  remained  the  only  practic- 
able one  between  the  Turguts  and  China,  dependent  entirely 
on  the  good  will  of  Russia,  and  should  Russia,  worried  by  too 
many  requests,  refuse  access,  then  the  Turguts  would  be 
cut  off  from  China.  The  embassy  ought,  he  suggested,  on 
its  return  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Emperor  and  draw 
his  attention  to  this  difficulty.  It  would  be  all  the  easier 
for  them  to  reach  an  understanding  as  the  Turguts  and  the 
Manchus  had  many  things  in  common,  race,  religion, 
language,  even  modes  of  dress,  whilst  there  was  nothing  in 
common  between  the  Turguts  and  the  Russians. 

The  other  days  of  the  visit  were  spent  in  entertainments 
at  the  homes  of  the  various  members  of  Ayuki's  familv,  his 
wife  Dharma-bala.  his  sister  Dordji,  (wife  of  Tsetsen  Khan), 
his  son  Chakdur-tchap.  Lamas  also  came  at  Ayuki's  desire 
to  entertain  the  Chinese  envoys,  and  presents  were  ex- 
changed between  the  envoys  and  the  relatives  of  Ayuki. 
Then  the  mission  took  its  leave  and  returned  by  the  route 
that  it  had  already  traversed  on  the  outward  journey. 

The  embassy  reached  Tobolsk  on  the  2nd  December 
1714  and  set  out  thence  again  on  the  16ch  January  17l5. 
During  the  stay  in  Tobolsk  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
Gargarin  of  withdrawing  troops  from  the  Siberian  frontier, 
but  Gargarin  did  not  fall  in  with  the  suggestion.  The  day 
the  embassy  left  Gargarin  instructed  Commandant  Ivan 
Simtsku  to  escort  the  company  across  Siberia  as  far  as 
Selenginsk.     They  reached  Peking  on  the  17th  June  1715. 

T'u  Li-ch'en  states  that  the  Emperor  appeared  to  be 
satisfied.  On  the  2nd  February  1716  permission  was 
accorded  to  T'u  Li-ch'en  to  print  and  publish  his  narrative. 
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On  the  8th  April  of  the  same  year  a  letter  from  the  Lifan  Yuan 
to  Gargarin  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  com- 
munication from  Gargarin  informing  the  Russian  Court 
that  the  embassy  had  been  well  received  and  that  on  its 
return,  one  of  its  members  desiring  to  proceed  in  haste  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  embassy,  had  been  provided  with 
an  escort  as  far  as  Seienginsk.  On  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
the  Lifan  Yuan  expressed  its  thanks  and  acknowledgements 
and  gave  orders  that  the  Russian  officer  should  be  treated 
with  exceptional  favour. 

What  had  been  the  real  object  of  the  Chinese?  We 
have  seen  that  the  official  instructions  contained  no  project 
for  a  Sino-Turgut  alliance,  and  even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
secret  instructions  with  a  modifying  tenour  may  have  been 
issued  there  remains  the  fact  that,  according  to  T'u  Li-ch'en, 
nothing  was  discussed  at  the  audiences  except  the  question 
of  Araptchur's  journey,  and  that,  he  affirms,  was  the 
essential  object  of  the  embassy.  Now,  this  matter  remained 
unsettled,  since  neither  the  Emperor,  in  his  message,  nor 
Ayuki,  in  his  reply,  thought  fit  to  dea!  with  the  matter 
clearly.  Can  this  entirely  negative  result  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  motive  for  the  very  evjdent  satisfaction  of  China? 
It  seems  hardly  likely  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  a  mere 
good  reception  by  the  Russians  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  pleasure  expressed  by  the  Emperor.  Moreover, 
would  China,  so  little  given  to  sending  diplomatic  missions 
beyond  her  borders,  have  broken  with  her  traditions,  and 
risked  a  refusal  or  even  a  want  of  due  courtesy  from  Russia, 
just  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Turgut  chief 
on  the  journey  of  a  minor  prince?  It  is  necessary  to  seek  for 
deeper  reasons  than  those  alleged. 

We.  come  across  them  in  the  narrative  of  the  official 
historian,  and  they  appear  more  clearly  in  the  light  of  other 
documents  or  of  later  facts.  Ayuki,  according  to  the 
version  of  T'u  Li-ch'en,  who,  by  his  official  position  was 
likely  to  flatter  the  desires  of  the  Emperor,  had  of  his  own 
accord  suggested  the  idea  of  an  understanding  between  the 
Turguts  and  the  Manchus;  he  found  himself  out  of  his 
element  in  Russia,  so  far  from  Zungaria,  the  fatherland  of 
his  people,  and  even  from  China,  Buddhist  like  himself  and 
his  people,  and  closely  related  to  them.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  idea  would  present  itself,  naturally  enough,  to 
Ayuki's  mind  in  the  presence  of  the  Manchu  delegates,  come 
from  the  Emperor  bearing,  at  least,  good  wishes.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  he  not  been  led  to  the  suggestion  by 
the  hints  of  the  members  of  the  embassy  themselves  ?  This 
supposition  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Ivan 
Giazunoff,    a    secretary    of    state    appointed   in    1730    to 
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accompany  a  Chinese  embassy  despatched  to  the  new  Tsar, 
learnt  from  the  embassy  that  the  preceding  mission  to 
Ayuki  had  had  as  its  object  to  persuade  the  Turguts  to  return 
to  Zungaria  and  to  assure  them,  in  case  they  did  so,  that  they 
would  have  Chinese  protection  and  support.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  object  the  Chinese  embassy  in  1730 
could  have  had  in  inventing  this  version,  if  it  were  not  the 
true  one.  Moreover,  the  Emperor  Kienlung,  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  confirms  this  view  entirely. 
He  is  recorded  as  stating,  in  an  Imperial  document,  "My 
ancestor  [K'ang-hi]  desiring  to  know  the  true  reasons  which 
led  Ayuki  to  expatriate  himself  thus,  sent  to  him  the 
mandarin  T'u  Li-ch'en,  and  some  others,  to  assure  him  that, 
in  case  he  desired  to  return  to  the  region  his  people  had 
formerly  inhabited,  he  would  have  the  protection  of  my 
ancestor,"  ^  Finally,  events  in  due  course  bring  their 
evidence.  The  return  of  the  Turguts,  those  prodigal  sons 
of  China,  solicited  in  1714,  afterwards  deferred,  because  of 
the  Chinese  campaigns  against  the  Eleuths  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  actually  able  to  take  place, 
after  the  annihilation  of  the  Eleuths  by  K'ienlung,  sixty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  first  overtures  on  the  subject.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  Turguts  would  in  1775  have  suddenly 
decided  to  leave  a  country  in  which  they  had  lived  for  a 
century,  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  journey  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future,  if  they  had  not  been  for  a  long  time  familiar 
with  the  idea,  and  tactfully  led  on  by  the  promises  of  the 
Chinese?  The  satisfaction  of  K'anghi  is  thus  easily  ex- 
plained. Hisembassy  did  nothing  to  further  the  restoration 
of  the  fugitives,  and  such  was  not  the  Emperor's  intention 
at  that  moment,  on  the  eve  of  war  with  the  Kalmuks,  nor 
the  object  of  his  embassy.  But  Ayuki,  his  family  and  his 
religious  dependents,  seemed  to  be  well  disposed  towards 
the  Manchus,  and  ready  enough  to  put  themselves  into  closer 
communication  with  them.  Nothing  more  was  necessary 
for  a  first  experiment :  the  soil  was  good,  and  the  Turguts 
were  no  rebels  against  the  advice  of  China.  It  only  remained 
for  difficulties  to  be  smoothed  out,  for  intermediaries  to  be 
overcome,  without  arousing  Russian  ill  feeling,  and  above 
all  to  overcome  the  Kalmuks. 

It  was  therefore  upon  these  things  that  all  the  efforts 
of  Chinese  diplomacy  and  authority  must  be  concentrated. 
For  half  a  century  these  are  the  things  which  serve  as  the 
pivot  for  all  Chinese  political  activity  in  her  relations  with 
Russia. 

(1).     Notice  of  the  Migrations  of  the  Turguts  in  "  Memoires  con- 
cernant  VHistoire  des  Chinois."     (Paris,  1776.) 
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Though  the  mission  had  achieved  its  unavowed  object, 
and  thereby  given  high  satisfaction  to  K'anghi,  one  of  its 
avowed  objects  was  no  less  satisfactorily  achieved.  The 
Chinese  by  this  mission  gained  their  first  direct  knowledge 
of  Siberia,  and  of  Russia  in  general.  T'u  Li-ch'en  acquitted 
himself  of  the  special  geographical  mission  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the 
Chinese  love  of  detail.  His  map  is  in  no  sense  inferior 
to  contemporary  Western  maps  and  is  even  superior  to  them 
in  accuracy  in  spite  of  its  restricted  size  and  its  imperfect 
data. 


Chapter  VIII. 


RUSSIA   AND   THE    KALMUKS. 

Thanks  to  the  missionaries  in  Peking  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  struggles  of  China  against  the  Eleuths  or 
Kalmuks  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth.  The  contact  of  Russia  with  these 
perpetual  enemies  of  China  and  the  effects  of  this  contact 
upon  Russo-Chinese  relations  have,  it  appears,  received 
considerably  less  attention  and  need  a  good  deal  of  clearing 
up.  Before  the  first  brushes  between  China  and  the  Eleuths 
the  latter  were  already  looking  towards  Russia.  The  bonds 
between  them  did  not  cease  to  exist,  but  rather  multiplied 
and  strengthened,  in  the  form  of  an  economic  understanding 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Bukhariots  rather  than  that 
of  a  formal  alliance  between  Russia  and  the  successive 
"Kontaishas"  or  Eleuth  chiefs.  Russia,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
act  so  as  to  encourage  or  to  provoke  attempts  at  under- 
standings between  the  Eleuths  and  those  neighbours  who  cut 
Russia  off  from  China  and  could  be  made,  by  the  exercise  of 
careful  diplomacy,  excellent  auxiliaries  against  her  rival. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Kalmuk  Kontaisha,  Khoto- 
khotchin,  in  1653,  and  the  domestic  quarrels  amongst  his 
eleven  sons  for  the  succession,  after  the  smashing  of  some 
and  the  scattering  of  others,  one  of  them  took  up,  with  the 
supreme  power,  the  great  designs  of  his  father.  This  was 
Galdan.  Returning  from  Tibet  in  1671  he  had  at  first 
established  himself  on  the  upper  Irtish  and  the  Hi  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  brothers,  and  then  he  turned  his  forces 
against  eastern  Turkistan,  which  he  subdued  in  1680-1685. 
From  1688  he  led  his  armies  against  Mongolia,  and  he  did 
not  abandon  the  struggle  until  his  death  in  1697.  The 
conquest  of  Turkistan  had  given  him  the  invaluable  com- 
mercial support  of  the  Bukhariots,  who  were  Muhammadans, 
bound  by  many  ties  to  the  Muhammadan  Tartars  of  Siberia 
as  also  to  the  Muhammadan  Chinese  of  western  China.  The 
campaign  against  Mongolia  put  Galdan  at  arms'  length  with 
the  Chinese  and  led  him  to  seek  an  understanding  with 
Russia.  Already  in  1674-1675,  if  contemporary  documents 
are  to  be  believed,  Galdan  had  sent  his  representatives  into 
Russia  and  we  find  them  mentioned  in  several  years, 
in  1656,  in  1677,  in  1678,  in  1679,  and  in  1681.    In  November 
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1683  there  arrived  at  Irkutsk  a  caravan  of  seventy  Bukhariots 
having  at  their  head  two  agents  of  "Buchnkhtu,"  who 
brought  a  letter  to  the  Tsar.  They  declared  that  they  had 
been  despatched  to  Moscow  by  their  master,  who  had  heard 
of  the  friction  between  Russia  and  China  in  the  Amur  basin. 
The  letter  of  the  Kontaisha  could  not  be  translated  in 
Irkutsk  because  it  was  written  "not  in  Kalmuk  but  in 
Tangut,"  and  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the  oral  statements 
made  by  the  two  envoys,  who  brought  with  them  presents 
of  silk.  Some  years  afterwards,  Galdan  conquered  the 
Khalkhas  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Kerulen,  putting  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Mongols,  who  fled  to  the  south,  to  the 
protection  of  China,  and  obliging  the  Chinese  envoys,  on 
their  way  to  Selenginsk  to  meet  Golovin  for  a  conference, 
to  retreat.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  Golovin  was 
sojourning  in  Siberia  and  had  to  struggle  with  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  Mongols.  The  opportunity  for  an  alliance 
and  for  a  joint  efi^ort  against  their  common  enemies  seemed 
favourable,  said  Galdan's  representatives,  and  therefore 
Galdan  had  sent  his  messengers,  some  to  Golovin  then  at 
Irkutsk,  others  to  Nertchinsk,  others  to  Tobolsk  and  even 
to  Moscow.  Russia,  however,  had  just  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Nertchinsk  with  China,  and  Golovin  had  just  delivered 
a  crushing  blow  at  the  Mongols,  and  he  therefore  declined 
the  proposals.  Russia  contented  herself  with  an  attitude 
of  emphatic  benevolence.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the 
instructions  to  the  chiefs  of  customs,  issued  30th  August 
1693,  do  not  make  any  discrimination  between  Bukhariots 
and  Russians,  and  forbid  the  export  of  firearms  to  the 
Kalmuks,  and  the  instructions  to  the  overlords  of  Ner- 
tchinsk, dated  18th  February  1696,  urged  them  to  receive 
the  Kalmuk  envoys  favourably  without  keeping  them  so 
long  as  to  be  a  burden  to  the  Treasury,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  instructions  to  the  new  Governors  of  Tobolsk,  dated 
1st  September  1697,  are  more  explicit,  and  indicate  that  the 
Kalmuks  are  neither  to  be  molested,  baptized  against  their 
will,  nor  sold  as  slaves  by  private  traders — this  last  traffic 
was  reserved  to  the  State.  By  this  time  Galdan  was  dead, 
and  China,  relieved  of  anxiety  concerning  Russia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  quickly  turned  her  attention  to  the 
Eleuths.  A  first  encounter  at  Ulanbuton  on  the  25th  August 
1690  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  curb  the  rebels.  A 
conference  held  by  K'anghi  in  1691  was  only  able  to  secure 
for  China  the  vassalage  of  the  Mongol  princes,  and  Galdan 
remained  threateningly  on  the  Kerulen.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign, undertaken  against  great  difficulties,  and  pushed  as 
far  as  southern  Mongolia,  produced  the  desired  effect.  On 
the  2nd  June  1690,  at  Chaomoto  on  the  Tola,  the  Chinese 
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army  defeated  the  forces  of  Galdan,  who  poisoned  himself 
some  time  afterwards,  on  the  23rd  April  1697. 

With  the  successor  of  Galdan,  Tsevang,  neither  China 
nor  Russia  modified  their  main  policy,  but  Russia  took  the 
risk  of  a  more  direct  action  which  almost  alienated  both  the 
Kalmuks  and  China.  Tsevang,  nephew  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  maintained  his  position  in  Turkistan  so  long  as 
Galdan  remained  established  in  Zungaria  (1671-1678);  then, 
when  Galdan  set  out  for  Mongolia  in  1688  Tsevang  moved 
forward  into  the  upper  basins  of  the  Irtish  and  of  the  Emil, 
but  did  not  push  any  further.  From  the  first  he  intrigued 
with  China  against  his  uncle  and  received  considerable  en- 
couragement to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  he  sought  subsidies 
from  Russia,  and  thus  kept  in  with  both  sides.  Russia  tried 
to  manage  both  Tsevang  and  his  Bukhariots.  She  imposed 
upon  them,  it  is  true,  a  regular  tax,  if  they  were  settled  in 
Siberia,  but  not  greater  than  she  imposed  on  her  own  sub- 
jects. In  the  new  regulations  of  ,12th  November  1698,  the 
Bukhariots  are  the  recipients  of  specially  favourable  treat- 
ment, for  instead  of  tenths  they  were  to  pay  only  twentieths, 
and  even  to  be  exempt  altogether  if  they  ca.me  in  the  name 
of  the  F^almuk  chief.  The  instructions  to  the  overlord  of 
Tiumen  on  the  16th  January  1699  confirm  these  exemptions 
and  recommend  the  utmost  good  will  towards  the  Kalmuks. 
In  the  month  of  June  1699  a  local  order  sends  a  gentleman  of 
some  standing  to  have  a  direct  interview  with  the  Kalmuks 
on  the  Yamycheff,  to  hire  their  draught  animals  for  the 
transport  of  salt,  to  construct  forts  for  protection  and  support, 
and  to  regulate  the  official  traffic  in  slaves. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
is  a  lack  of  information  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  unable 
to  determine  the  relations  of  the  Kalmuks  with  Russia  and 
with  China;  but  towards  1712  or  1713  the  Kalmuks  enter  on 
the  scene  from  all  sides.  At  this  time  hostilities  are  renewed 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Eleuths  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hami,  and  after  a  preliminary  defeat  the  Chinese  take 
the  place  and  keep  it  as  an  advanced  outpost.  From  1716  to 
1720  Tsevang  intrigued  with  Tibet.  He  killed  the  King  of 
La-tsang,  but  ended  up  by  giving  way  to  the  diplomatic 
pressure  and  the  armies  of  the  Chinese.  A  policy  so 
ambitious  could  not  but  necessitate  that  Tsevang  should 
turn  his  attention  to  Russia.  The  first  relations  between 
them  are  obscure.  With  regard  to  a  certain  Abdula, 
all  that  we  can  assume  is  that  he  was  sent  to  Russia  by 
Tsevang,  and  afterwards  was  in  Peking  with  a  certain 
number  of  Russians,  and  left  them  there.  When  some  of 
the  commissaries  of  the  caravans,  Khudyakof¥  in  1712,  and 
Oskolkoif  in  1714,  asked  for  the  restoration  of  these  men 
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China  only  refused  as  far  as  the  Muhammadans  were 
concerned.  What  underlies  this  reference  we  do  not  know, 
but  in  another  case  the  problem  that  Tsevang  presented  is 
clearer.  A  letter  from  the  Lifan  Yuan  to  Gargarin,  dated 
the  28th  September  1714,  is  fairly  clear  on  this  point.  This 
letter  states  that  a  Russian  merchant  who  had  arrived,  by 
way  of  Kashgar,  in  the  territories  of  Tsevang  had  been 
imprisoned  by  that  chief  for  a  year,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  year  1714  had  reached  Sining  in  Kansu.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Lifan  Yuan,  who  was  stationed  at  Sining, 
authorized  him  with  his  31  companions  to  enter  the  city  of 
Tapa,  in  the  Sining  prefecture.  As  they  desired  to  return 
by  a  route  other  than  that  through  Turkistan  the  Lifan 
Yuan  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  commissary  of  the 
caravan  in  Peking,  Oskolkoff,  then  on  the  point  of  departure. 
Oskolkoff  did  not  wish  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  compatriot, 
and  acting  in  consonance  with  Chinese  feeling  he  decided, 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Tsevang  or  into  any  of  his  ambuscades,  that  the  men  should 
be  made  to  return  by  way  of  Mongolia. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  malevolent  or  hostile 
acts  of  Tsevang  against  the  Russians.  On  the  20th  June 
1713,  an  Imperial  ukase  and  an  order  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Siberia,  ordered  the  despatch  to  Tsevang  of  the 
Cossack  Ivan  Dimitrieff  Tcheredoff,  who  was  instructed  to 
hand  to  Tsevang  a  letter  setting  forth  the  grievances  and 
complaints  of  Russia.  Amongst  these  grievances  were  the 
facts  that  the  Kalmuks  were  pillaging  the  people  of  Baraba 
and  Kuznetsk;  that  they  had  destroyed  Bakan,  a  place 
between  the  Biya  and  the  Katun,  and  that  they  had  plundered 
and  killed  an  agent  of  Matthew  Poppa,  the  merchant  who 
had  formerly  held  the  rhubarb  monopoly.  Russia  desired 
from  the  Kalmuks  an  end  of  these  outrages  and  the  return 
of  the  plundered  merchandise,  or  compensation  therefor. 
For  a  month,  from  the  27th  October  to  the  2lst  November 
1713,  Tcheredoff  sought  Tsevang  in  vain,  but  was  at  length 
admitted  to  his  presence  on  the  21st  November,  and  again 
on  the  29th  February  of  the  following  year.  To  the  Russian 
claims  Tsevang  opposed  some  of  his  own,  namely,  that 
the  territory  between  the  Biya  and  the  Katun  was  his 
territory,  and  the  Cossacks  had  committed  no  less  offences 
against  his  people  than  the  Kalmuks  had  committed  against 
the  Russians.  He  was  more  than  anxious  to  restore  the 
stolen  merchandise  but,  following  the  Russian  example,  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  levy  tithe  on  it.  Tcheredoff  was 
obliged  to  return  on  the  21st  March  with  no  better  result 
than  this.  He  reached  Tara  on  the  4th  October  1714,  but 
at  least  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  back  with  him,  in 
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addition  to  the  recovered  merchandise,  a  Bukhariot  caravan 
and  two  envoys  from  Tsevang,  despatched  to  Moscow  with 
a  letter.  The  Bukhariots  appear  to  have  arrived  at  Tobolsk 
on  the  30th  October  1714,  but  the  envoys  were  not  admitted 
to  Russia  in  Europe. 

At  this  time  Peter  the  Great  was  attempting  a  military 
expedition  and  an  industrial  enterprise  in  Central  Asia.  The 
Governor-General  of  Siberia,  Prince  Gargarin,  had  heard 
of  the  golden  sands  of  Turkistan ;  he  even  said  he  had  seen 
powdered  gold  amongst  the  Bukhariots  at  Tobolsk.  These 
Bukhariots  alleged  that  they  had  obtained  it  from  "Eskel"  on 
the  Darya.  These  names  did  not  represent  anything  very 
precisely  known,  and  more  information  was  required.  In 
1713  Gargarin  sent  the  boyar  of  Tobolsk,  Gregory  Truchni- 
koff  to  the  cities  of  "Selin"  and  "Daba,^ "  situated  towards  the 
southeast  and  said  to  be  gold  centres.  According  to  in- 
formation received,  he  wrote  to  the  Tsar  that  from  the  Irtish, 
by  relying  on  the  forts,  it  was  possible  in  a  few  weeks  to 
reach  "  Eskel."  Immediately  an  Imperial  ukase  ordered 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchholz,  conformably  with  the  inform- 
ation supplied  by  Gargarin,  to  take  from  Tobolsk  1500  men, 
whichengineersandminir.gexpertsfrom  amongstthe  Swedish 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Yamycheff,  where  he 
was  to  build  a  military  outpost.  He  wintered  there  and  in 
the  spring  of  1715  he  reached  "Iskel"  or  "Eskel"  and  there 
prospected  for  the  gold-bearing  sand.  On  the  17th  February 
Gargarin  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  those  sent  by  Tsevang. 
In  this  letter  he  contested  the  rights  of  the  Kalmuks  upon 
the  upper  Yenisei,  the  Ob,  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  belong- 
ing entirely  to  Russia,  and  in  the  name  of  reciprocity  he 
claimed  perfect  commercial  freedom  for  the  Russians.  An- 
other letter  from  Gargarin  to  Tsevang  informed  him  of  the 
expedition  under  Buchholz,  sought  to  reassure  him  upon 
its  object,  and  promised  him  help  and  succour  if  he  did  not 
interfere  with  the  forces  of  the  mission.  In  February  1716 
an  ukase  despatched  the  sotnik,  B.  B.  Tcheredoff,  and  the 
boyar  of  Tobolsk,  T.  J.  Etiger,  to  carry  this  letter  to  Tsevang. 
Peter  the  Great,  for  his  part,  despatched  to  Buchholz  an 
order  dated  from  the  vessel  Ingermoland  at  Copenhagen  on 
the  7th  August  1716,  and  to  Tsevang  himself  a  complimentary 
letter  dated  from  Amsterdam  on  the  18th  December  1716. 

Before  reaching  its  destination  the  letter  received  an 
addition  by  Gargarin,  suggested  by  the  course  of  events. 
Buchholz  had  arrived  in  Tobolsk  on  the  13th  November  1714, 
and  he  set  forward  in  July  1715  with  3,000  men  and  1,500 
horses,  and  reached  the  Irtish.     Having  reached  the  Yamy- 

(1)  Sining  and  Tapa  in  Kansu. 
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cheff  on  the  1st  October  1715  he  immediately  set  to  work  to 
build  a  military  post,  and  this  was  not  finished  until  after 
the  end  of  April  1716.  Already  significant  events  had  happen- 
ed. A  Lieutenant,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Buchholz,  who 
had  joined  the  caravan  of  Bukhariots  sent  by  Tsevang  to 
Tobolsk,  now  on  his  return  journey,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cossack  Horde;  and  Tsevang's  General,  Tcheren,  had 
written  to  Buchholz  on  the  21st  February  a  threatening 
letter.  The  threat  was  not  long  unfulfilled.  A  sharp  attack 
by  the  Kalmuks,  in  much  superior  numbers,  had  routed  the 
Russians  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  On  the  28th  April 
the  Rusians  themselves  destroyed  the  fort  on  the  Yamycheff 
and  re-descended  the  Irtish.  At  a  point  below  the  first 
fortress  they  built  another  which  Buchholz  left  under  the 
command  of  Major  VelyaminoffzernofF.  This  new  fortress 
was  Omsk.  On  the  31st  December  1716  the  remnant  of  the 
expedition  re-entered  Tobolsk,  and  Buchholz  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  justify  himself  on  the  2nd  September  1717. 

Gargarin,  however,  attempted  to  repair  the  disaster. 
On  the  7th  March  1717  he  sent  Gregory  Vilyanoff  of  Tobolsk, 
bearing  an  official  letter  from  the  Tsar  dated  18th  December 
1716  and  a  letter  in  which  he  requested  explanations  of  a 
number  of  circumstances :  Tcheren  had  killed  a  number  of 
soldiers,  made  many  prisoners,  plundered  the  silver  belong- 
ing to  the  Treasury  intended  for  soldiers'  pay  or  for  com- 
merce, and  taken  all  the  horses  of  the  garrison.  Moreover, 
Alexis  MaremyaninofiF  had  set  off  from  Tobolsk  with  a  letter 
on  this  subject,  and  had  never  returned.  What  reply  had 
Tsevang  to  make  on  this  matter?  He  replied,  it  seems,  by 
imprisoning  the  messenger  until  the  28th  February  1718,  and 
by  a  letter  full  of  threats.  But  at  this  moment  the  attacks 
of  the  Chinese  on  Hami  and  Turfan  turned  the  storm  to 
another  quarter.  Gargarin  would  still  have  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stoupin  in  the  summer  of  1717  to  rebuild  the  out- 
post on  the  Yamycheff  and  to  support  it  with  another 
fortress.  This  scheme  came  to  nothing,  however,  for  the  Tsar, 
very  much  irritated,  relieved  him  of  his  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  Siberia  and  recalled  him  to  St,  Petersburg.  The 
enquiry  that  followed  Gargarin's  return  to  St.  Petersburg 
lasted  more  than  a  year.  The  examination  of  Gargarin  and 
of  Buchholz  took  place,  and  the  records  thereof  are  dated, 
the  22nd  and  the  29th  January  1719,  respectively,  and  they 
reveal  only  the  absence  of  exact  information  upon  these 
wonderful  gold  countries,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
journey  up  the  Irtish  and  of  an  expedition  across  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  South. 

In  order  to  check  the  statements  of  Gargarin  and  of 
Buchholz  the  Tsar  appointed  an  officer  to  proceed  to  the 
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spot  and  there  to  made  a  minute  examination.  The  officer 
was  a  Major  of  the  Guard,  Ivan  Mikhailovitch  Likhareff. 
The  first  ukase  on  this  subject  is  dated  18th  January  1719, 
and  the  second,  which  grants  Likhareff,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  request,  twophysicians  and  two  students  of  geography 
from  the  Acadamy  of  Sciences,  with  funds  and  tobacco,  is 
dated  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  Likhareff  set  off  from 
Tobolsk  on  the  8th  May  1720  and  returned  there  on  the 
13th  October  of  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  an  engagement 
with  the  Kalmuks,  on  the  1st  August,  he  had  been  able  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  B.  B.  Tcheredoff,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  since  1716,  and  to  *ound  the  city  of  Oust- 
Kamenogorsk.  Likhareff  had  not  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Yamycheff.  Moreover,  he  had  sent  a  special  messenger 
to  Tsevang  himself,  Ivan  Bruitneff  Tcheredoff,  who  set  off 
on  the  28th  June  1719  to  the  Kalmuk  chief,  carrying  a  letter 
setting  forth  all  the  Russian  grievances  since  1714  and 
requesting  that  an  end  be  put  to  these  continual  offences. 
From  Tobolsk,  by  way  of  the  Irtish,  Tcheredoff  reached  the 
basin  of  the  Emil,  on  the  27th  September  1719 ;  on  the  20th 
of  the  next  month  his  letter  was  taken  from  him,  he  himself 
was  arrested,  and  was  he  unable  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  Tsevang  until  the  20th  November  1720.  A  month  later 
he  left  Tsevang  and  returned  toTara,  on  the  19th  April  1721. 
Without  being  very  encouraging,  his  reception  at  the  hands 
of  Tsevang  yet  marked  a  modification  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Kalmuks  for  which  the  victories  of  the  Chinese  quite  suffi- 
ciently account.  Tsevang  pretended  never  to  have  seen 
Maremyaninoff,  and  to  have  returned  an  answer  to 
Vilyanoff.  He  reproached  Russia  for  having  received  the 
Chinese  embassy  to  Ayuki,  which  had  come,  said  he,  to 
negociate  a  Sino-Turgut  alliance  against  him.  He  feared 
also  the  compulsory  conversions  to  which  Turguts,  the 
subjects  of  Ayuki,  had  been  forced  to  submit  by  the 
Russians.  To  the  demand  that  he  should  submit  to  Russia 
he  replied  evasively  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  do  so  if 
Russia  would  treat  him  as  Ayuki  had  been  treated :  Russia 
had  placed  the  Tungats  under  the  rule  of  Ayuki ;  if  she 
would  similarly  place  the  Mongols  under  his'(Tsevang's) 
rule  he  would  consider  the  matter.  On  this  subject  he 
despatched  two  ambassadors  to  the  Tsar. 

At  this  time  Tsevang,  defeated  by  China  near  Hami 
and  repulsed  by  Tibet,  was  asked  directly,  by  a  Chinese 
embassy,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  of 
China.  He  refused,  having  realized  that  there  was  more  to 
be  gained  from  the  Russian  connexion.  His  representative, 
Borokurgan,  arrived  on  the  6th  September  1721  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  handed  to  the  Tsar  a  letter  from  Tsevang. 
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Being  questioned  the  next  day  at  the  College  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Kalmuk  offered,  in  his  master's  name,  a  free 
passage  for  mine  prospectors  in  exchange  for  a  defensive 
alliance  against  the  Chinese.  He  remained  two  months  at 
the  Russian  Court,  and  when  he  left  St.  Petersburg  the 
Tsar  sent  with  him  a  special  messenger  charged  with  the 
task  of  bringing  Tsevang  to  the  point  of  formal  submission. 

This  special  messenger  was  Wan  Unkovskii,  appointed 
by  ukase  dated  5th  November  1721.  The  Imperial  gramtota 
to  Tsevang  is  dated  the  26th  November,  and  the  detailed 
instructions  to  Unkovskii  are  dated  the  3Ist  December. 
Unkovskii  was  authorized  to  promise  that  Russia  would 
take  a  strong  attitude  with  regard  to  China,  going  even 
so  far  as  a  military  demonstration,  if  Tsevang  signed 
with  Russia  a  treaty  of  vassalage.  The  example  of  Ayuki 
might  be  quoted,  and  this,  with  preaents  to  Tsevang  himself 
and  gifts  to  his  men,  might  lead  him  to  the  point.  Russia 
took  care  not  to  neglect  the  half  advances  of  the  Kalmuks. 
She  sent  experts  to  search  for  mines  and  advised  Unkovskii 
to  point  out  to  Tsevang  the  profit  that  would  accrue  to  him 
from  their  discovery,  and  how  that  whilst  he  himself  would 
directly  benefit,  his  subjects  also  would  be  enlisted  as 
workmen  or  miners,  andthe  whole  country  enriched  thereby. 
However,  for  greater  security,  Unkovskii  was  to  try  to 
obtain  territorial  concessions  of  places  on  which  to  build 
forts,  a  continuous  line  of  which  would  bring  Siberia  into 
communication  with  the  advanced  posts  and  serve  to  cover 
the  whole  expedition. 

On  the  26th  June  1722  the  new  Governor-General  of 
Siberia,  Prince  Tcherkaskii  wrote  to  Tsevang  that,  as  the 
Kalmuk  and  Bukhariot  prisoners  were  being  sent  back  and 
as  the  envoy,  Borokurgan,  had  been  well  received,  he 
relied  upon  Tsevang  for  reciprocal  good  will,  and  offered  to 
settle  amicably  the  details  in  which  they  differed.  Leaving 
Moscow  on  the  25th  February  1722,  Unkovskii  and  Borokurgan 
reached  Tsevang's  headquarters  on  the  17th  November,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  year  later,  on  the  18th  November  1723,  that 
Unkovskii  set  out  on  his  return  journey,  reaching  Tobolsk 
on  the  23rd  January  1724  and  Moscow  on  the  3rd  April. 

In  spite  of  his  long  stay,  the  results  of  the  mission 
appear  to  be  vague  and  meagre.  An  exchange  of  prisoners, 
vague  promises  of  submission  on  one  side  and  of  protection 
on  the  other,  are  apparently  the  whole  effect  and  result  of 
the  steps  taken  by  Russia.  The  reason  for  this  comparative 
failure  it  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  Emperor  of  China, 
K'anghi,  had  just  died  (1722),  and  an  embassy  had  arrived  at 
Tsevang's  court  offering  peace  in  the  name  of  the  new 
Emperor,    Yung  Cheng.    This  revival  of  Chinese  policy 
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was  not  without  its  effect  on  Tsevang.  Henceforth  the 
Russian  alliance  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  sole 
object  of  Tsevang's  policy  now  was  not  to  offend 
Russian  susceptibilities  by  a  brusque  refusal,  but  to  continue 
to  interest  them  by  promises  and,  under  cover  of  these,  tocon- 
tinue  with  them  a  traffic  highly  profitable  to  the  Bukhariots. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  commerce  was  the  principal 
gainer  from  the  Unkovskii  mission.  Whilst  a  caravan  of 
Russian  merchants,  according  to  custom,  accompanied  the 
Russian  representative  and  escaped,  by  its  official  character, 
the  ordinary  imposts  collected  by  the  Kalmuks,  a  caravan 
of  Kalmuks  and  Bukhariots  visited  Europe. 

A  last  consequence  of  the  Unkovskii  mission  was  the 
despatch,  on  its  return,  of  a  representative  of  Tsevang, 
named  Darja,  bearing  a  letter  to  Moscow,  together  with 
presents.  The  letter,  it  would  seem,  was  of  little  account, 
and  the  presents  were  of  little  value.  There  things  re- 
mained; and  the  close  of  an  interesting  period  is  marked 
by  the  deaths  of  Peter  the  Great  on  the  28th  January 
1725,  of  Ayuki  in  1724  and  of  Tsevang  in  1727. 

Thusfor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Russian  policy 
on  the  one  side  and  Chinese  policy  on  the  other  did  not  swerve 
from  their  main  principles  towards  the  Kalmuks.  So  long 
as  China  sought  by  diplomacy  and  persuasion  to  draw  within 
the  circle  of  her  clientele  first  Galdan  and  then  Tsevang,  and 
as  she  failed  with  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  and  found 
herself  constrained  to  employ  force  in  order  to  restrain  the 
ambition  of  these  great  chiefs  who  wished,  the  first  to  domi- 
nate Mongolia  and  the  second  Tibet,  Russia  adopted  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  policy.  Not  only  did  she  favour  with 
many  exemptions,  commercial  opportunities  and  special 
treatment,  the  Bukhariot  caravans  which  came  into  Siberia, 
but  she  sought  to  join  Tsevang,  if  not  Galdan,  with  herself 
in  the  closer  bonds  of  alliance  and  vassalage,  setting  before 
him  the  example  of  Ayuki,  his  rival.  A  serious  military 
check,  so  far  from  provoking  a  rupture  and  reprisals  against 
the  victorious  Kalmuks,  only  led  to  a  more  active  exchange  of 
envoys,  of  diplomatic  or  commercial  missions,  and  appears 
not  in  the  least  to  have  modified  the  always  conciliatory 
attitude  of  Russia  towards  a  powerful  neighbour  whose  mere 
neutrality  would  involve  serious  consequences.  China  felt 
this  also,  and  felt  it  so  keenly  that  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  China's  constant  enemy,  the  ambitious,  warlike  and 
nomad  Eleuths,  were  not  without  their  influence  on  China's 
policy  towards  Russia.  It  is  the  necessities  of  the  Sino- 
Kalmuk  wars,  the  rumours  of  Russo-Kalmuk  campaigns  or 
alliances,  that  determine  the  changes  of  China  in  her 
dealings  with  Russia  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


Chapterr  IX. 


IZMAILOFF  S    EMBASSY. 

For  thirty  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  in  1689 
peace  prevailed  between  Russia  and  China.  Diplomatic 
intercourse  was  easier  after  the  welcome  accorded  by 
Russia  to  the  Chinese  embassy  to  the  Turguts.  Com- 
mercial relations  were  developing,  and  the  Tsar  favoured 
them,  just  as  did  the  Emperor  of  China.  However,  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  certain  difficulties  began  to  manifest 
themselves.  On  the  political  side,  that  important  ruler,  the 
Chief  of  the  Kalmuks,  with  his  territory  lying  between 
Russia  and  China,  entered  into  hostilities  first  with  one 
and  then  with  the  other.  Russia,  at  first  defeated,  con- 
tinued to  hold  intercourse  with  him,  and  the  echoes  of  this 
intercourse  only  served  to  make  China  uneasy.  On  the 
commercial  side,  China  allowed  a  certain  indifference  to 
make  itself  manifest,  an  indifference  that  Russian  policy 
towards  the  Kalmuks  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain,  if  it  was 
only  an  excuse,  or  that  the  pretensions  and  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  Ru§sian  merchants  fully  justified.  In  every 
way  it  was  now  an  opportune  moment  both  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  good  will  of  the  Emperor  K'anghi  and  to  remove 
certain  misunderstandings  in  order  to  improve  a  position 
already  in  the  main  favourable.  The  very  irregularities  of 
which  complaint  was  made  served  as  a  motive  for  an 
attempt  to  re-organize  commercial  relations  in  China.  The 
Russian  Court  believed  that  the  time  had  now  come  for 
renewing  direct  relations  with  China  by  means  of  an  officer 
capable  of  estimating  the  military  strength  of  China,  and 
who,  enstrusted  with  a  commercial  mission,  would  be 
assisted  by  a  commercial  agent  with  special  assistants. 

Leon  Vasilievitch  Izmailoff,  born  in  1686,  had  at  first 
served,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the 
Danish  army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1707. 
Having  returned  to  Russia  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
Guards,  but  in  April  1710  he  was  sent  to  Denmark  on  a 
diplomatic  mission.  It  was  his  combined  experience  and 
knowledge  of  soldiering  and  of  diplomacy  that  caused  him  to 
be  chosen  for  the  China  mission.  His  provisional  appoint- 
ment as  envoy  to  the  Bogdo  Khan  is  dated  the  30th  March 
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1719,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  ^ramofa  the 
titles  of  the  Tsar  are  not  given,  evidently  with  the  idea 
that  no  umbrage  shall  be  given  in  Peking.  The  definite 
appointment  is  contained  in  an  ukase  of  the  10th  May;  and 
in  Izmailoff' s  official  report  of  the  mission  he  gives  the  4th 
June  as  the  date  of  his  commission. 

His  suite  consisted  of  a  First  Secretary,  Laurent  Lang, 
who  had  already  made  the  journey  from  Russia  to  China 
along  with  Garvin,  the  English  physician  who  had,  with 
Lang,  joined  Gusyatnikoff's  mission;  a  Second  Secretary, 
Ivan  Glazunoff,  who  had  been  in  the  suite  of  Count  Apr-xin  ; 
a  sub-officer  of  the  Guards,  Prince  Zasekin  ;  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician, John  Bell  of  Antermony^;  two  surveyors  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Theodore  Balneff  and  Michael 
IgnatiefF;  a  private  secretary ;  an  interpreter;  two  "gentle- 
men," that  is  to  say,  superior  attendants,  almost  colleagues, 
named  Nicolas  Pavloff  and  Basil  Gruchetskoi,  the  first  of 
whom  seems  to  have  occupied  an  important  place,  for  an 
Imperial  message  received  by  Izmailoff  at  Irkutsk  orders  him 
to  proceed  to  Peking  with  Lang  and  Pavloff;  soldiejrs  and 
domestic  servants.  At  Irkutsk  the  mission  was  to  take  up 
the  archimandrite,  Antony  Platkovskii,  and,  at  Selenginsk, 
three  interpreters  of  Mongol.  A  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  Nicolas  Khristizii,  was  instructed  to 
accompany  the  mission  to  China. 

Commerce,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  principal  interest 
of  the  mission.  Commerce  holds  a  large  place  in  the  instruct- 
ions issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  Ministry 
cf  Commerce  also  sends  special  instructions  to  Izmailoff, 
and  others,  not  less  detailed,  to  Laurent  Lang.  The  instruct- 
ions of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  dated  the  4th 
June  1719,  and  are  briefly  to  the  effect  that:  as  far  as 
ceremonial  is  concerned,  Izmailoff  is  to  insist  on  being 
received  according  to  his  rank,  as  in  an  European  court ;  if, 
in  spite  of  the  good  offices  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  is  to 
secure  by  promising  the  passage  of  their  correspondence 
across  Siberia,  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  Chinese  etiquette, 
he  is  to  give  way.    In  order  not  to  create  additional  difficul- 


(1.)  John  Bell  of  Antermony,  doctor  of  medicine,  set  out  to  St, 
Petersburg  in  July  1714.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Areskin, 
physician  to  Peter  the  Great,  he  was  appointed  as  physician  to  the 
Russian  embassy  to  Persia  (1715-1718),  then  to  the  embassy  to  China, 
and  to  a  Russian  expedition  to  Derbent  (1722).  After  a  journey  to 
Scotland  he  returned  to  Russia  (1734)  and  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
(1737),  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  private  practice.  Towards 
1746  he  returned  finally  to  his  own  estates  at  Antermony,  in  Scotland. 
He  has  left  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to  China  under  the  title,  "Travels 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  Russia  to  diverse  parts  of  Asia."  This  was 
published  at  Glasgow  in  1763. 
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ties,  the  gramofa  issued  to  him  contained  an  enumeration  of 
the  titles  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  referred  to  as  "His 
Majesty"  and  not  as  "His  Highness,"  and  only  the  baptismal 
name  of  the  Tsar.  On  the  military  side,  he  was  to  observe 
the  country,  its  resources  and  its  military  equipment;  and 
he  will  assure  the  Chinese  Court  that  the  new  Russian  forts 
along  the  Irtish  are  only  joints  d'appiii  against  the  Kalmuks 
and  the  Cossack  Horde.  In  Peking  itself  he  is  to  ask  for 
the  concession  of  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Tsar,  an  Orthodox  Church. 

Hewas,  above  all,  to  bring  hisefforts to bearon commercial 
matters,  at  first  by  informing  himself  thoroughly  as  to  those 
commodities  of  greatest  importance  to  the  Russian  Treasury, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  precious,  stones,  and  on  all  questions 
of  trade  and  exchange;  and  then  by  entering  into  direct 
negociations  with  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  transactions  and  to  have  caravans 
sent  every  year.  If  the  Chinese  complained  of  the  expense 
caused  them  by  entertaining  the  caravans,  Izmailoff  was 
to  assure  them  that  henceforth  the  merchants  themselves 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  these  expenses,  all  that  the 
caravans  required  being  that  the  Chinese  authorities  should 
procure  for  them  transport  and  fodder,  for  which  they  were 
prepared  to  pay.  Occasionally  ambassadors  and  official 
envoys  would  require  entertainment  at  the  expense  of  China. 
These  instructions  went  even  further  in  the  same  tenour, 
and,  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  proposed  new 
conditions  that  even  today  are  hardly  accepted.  The 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  was  to  ask  for  complete  liberty 
to  trade  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Empire,  on  reciprocal  terms.  He  was  to  point  out  that  the 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  would  be  as  great  for  the 
private  individual  as  for  the  State,  and  was  empowered  even 
to  conclude  a  treaty  on  these  terms.  In  this  case  he  was  to 
try  to  obtain  permission  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
agent  or  consul,  and  to  leave  one  of  his  colleagues  to  fill  this 
office. 

The  instructions  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  dated 
the  14th  May  1719,  completed  and  added  precision  to  these 
provisions.  These  instructions,  in  sixteen  articles,  signed 
Dy  Peter  Tolstoi,  indicated  that  Izmailoff  should  make 
arrangements,  if  possible,  for  Russians  to  be  admitted  in 
ijnlimited  numbers  into  the  river  and  maritime  ports,  for 
them  to  make  wholesable  purchases,  especially  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  and  gold  brocade,  and  to  export 
them  without  duty,  and  similarly  to  sell  or  exchange  their 
own  commodities  free  of  imposts  and  duties.  A  commercial 
tribunal  would  be  established  to  adjust  differences,  debts, 
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etc.,  between  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  merchants.  The 
Russians  would  appoint  a  consul-general  in  Peking,  who 
would  have  an  establishment  in  Peking,  together  with  a 
commercial  depot,  and  would  appoint  also  sub-agents  or 
vice-consuls  in  the  provinces.  The  Russian  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  acccord  the  like  privileges  to  Chi- 
nese in  Russia.  The  consul  th  it  the  Russian  Government 
had  in  mind  was  Lang,  and  it  was  to  Lang  that  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  issui/d  these  detailed  instructions. 
They  take  the  form  of  an  abridged  commercial  code.  The 
consul-general  was  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Tsar, 
and  the  vice-consul  a  similar  oath  in  respect  of  his 
chief.  The  chief  would  place  over  his  door  an  escutcheon 
bearing  the  arms  of  Russia,  with  maritime  emblems,  and 
would  be  provided  with  a  special  seal.  His  function  would 
be  to  assist  the  Russian  merchants  in  China,  and  to  keep 
the  Russian  Court  informed  of  the  commercial  situation, 
and  of  possible  improvements  and  advantages.  He  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  Russian  subjects,  take  cognizance  of 
all  letters  of  credit,  passports  and  all  other  legal  documents 
before  they  were  registered.  In  case  of  any  serious  matter 
he  had  power  to  consult  with  the  merchants,  whose  position 
would  be  purely  consultative.  Russians  guilty  of  desiring 
to  change  their  religion,  or  of  lese-majeste,  together  with 
murderers  and  robbers,  would  be  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
Those  accused  of  murdering  Chinese  or  other  foreigners 
would  he  handed  over  to  Chinese  tribunals.  His  decisions 
would  have  the  force  of  law,  and  he  would  be  authorized  to 
send  defaulters  to  the  frontier  for  punishment.  In  every 
case  of  a  verdict  of  capital  punishment,  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  Russians  would  iend  to  him 
written  reports  o^  their  activities,  which  he  would  enter  in 
his  journal  and  send  each  year  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
by  means  of  the  annual  caravan.  The  vice-consul  at 
Canton  would  act  similarly.  Neither  of  them  was  to  borrow 
money  from  other  foreigners  or  from  Chinese.  If  the  consul 
died,  the  vice-consul  should  take  his  place,  two  of  the  elders 
of  the  caravan  taking  charge  of  his  papers  and  handing 
them  over  to  his  successor.  Some  matters  of  secondary 
importance  make  up  the  rest  of  this  ordinance :  cypher  is  to 
be  used  for  secret  affairs ;  all  couriers  must  be  provided 
with  passports;  the  consul-general  is  to  choose  an  interpreter 
from  the  suite  of  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  after- 
wards to  draw  the  charges  therefor  from  the  Treasury ; 
and  one  article  advises  him  to  put  up  tea  in  boxes  lined  with 
lead  and  sealed,  in  order  to  prevent  adulteration. 

Armed  with  these  instructions,  escorted  by  a  carefully 
chosen  suite,  provided  with  funds,  with  furs  for  trading 
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purposes,  and  with  gifts,*  IzmailofT  left  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
16th  July  1719.  He  travelled  by  way  of  Moscow,  Kalgan, 
Tobolsk,  and  Irkutsk.  Before  leaving  this  last  city  he 
received  important  instructions.  In  a  letter  dated  the  23rd 
May  1719,  the  Lifan  Yuan  had  refused  entry  into  China  to 
the  caravan  of  Istopnikoff,  and  spoke  of  restricting  or  indeed 
of  suppressing  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia. 
Immediately  on  its  arrival  at  the  Russian  Court  this  letter 
created  a  quite  natural  stir.  An  Imperial  ukase,  dated  the 
7th  January  1720,  received  by  Izmailoff  at  Irkutsk  on  the 
13th  May  of  the  same  year,  informed  him  that  the  new 
Governor  of  Siberia,  Prince  Tcherkaskii,  was  instructed  to 
maintain  an  insistent  attitude  with  the  Lifan  Yuan,  and 
ordered  Izmailoff  to  take  up  the  same  attitude ;  if,  as  was 
possible,  the  Lifan  Yuan  proved  obdurate,  he  was  to  enter 
alone  into  Peking  and  try  to  obtain  permission  for  the  entry 
of  the  caravan  and  also  the  other  requirements  set  forth  in 
his  instructions.  Izmailoff  received  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  from  PrinceTcherkaskii  which  requested  the  admission 
of  peaceful  merchants,  few  in  number,  ready  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  own  transport.  Izmailoff,  picking  up  at 
Irkutsk  the  archimandrite  of  the  Convent  of  the  Ascension, 
left  that  city  on  the  15th  May  1720,  quickly  passed  Lake 
Baikal,  stayed  in  Selenginsk  from  the  28th  May  to  the  16th 
September,  crossed  Mongolia,  and  by  way  of  Kalgan 
reached  Peking,  where  he  made  a  ceremonial  entry  on  the 
18th  November. 

A  number  of  incidents  marked  the  second  part  of  the 
journey.  On  the  4th  June  he  forwarded  Prince  Tcherkaskii's 

(2.)  The  ukase  of  the  10th  May  1719  which  appoints  Izmailoff 
"Ambassador  Extraordinary"  to  China,  assigns  to  him  Rbls.  2,000  from 
the  Secretariat  of  Embassies,  sables  valued  at  Rbls.  3,000,  from  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rbls.  500  in  various  kinds  of  furs,  and 
Rbls.  5,000  for  presents,  say,  Rbls.  10,500  in  all,  or  the  equivalent  of 
£10,000. 

The  presents  consisted  of  mirrors  in  gilt  frames,  mirrors  in  crystal 
frames,  glass  chandeliers,  an  English  pendulum  clock  sounding  the 
hours  and  chiming,  two  pocket  watches  enriched  with  brilliants,  a 
mariner's  compass,  four  mathematical  instruments,  four  telescopes,  a 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Poltava,  a  microscope,  barometers ;  and,  in 
addition,  furs  to  the  value  of  Rbls.  5,000. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  know  the  pay  of  the  members  of  the 
mission.  Lang  was  to  receive  Rbls.  6O0  and  Rbls.  400  in  furs;  Glazunoff, 
the  interpreter,  and  the  secretary,  each  Rbls.  300 ;  Bell,  following  the 
precedent  of  his  contract  with  the  embassy  to  Persia,  asked  for  Rbls. 
300,  and  was  offered  Rbls.  200 ;  the  surveyors  each  were  allowed  Rbls. 
200;  the  priest  from  Siberia  received  Rbls.  150  or  Rb!s^^200;  the  Chinese 
translator,  Rbls.  150 ;  the  second  interpreter  (from  Siberia)  and  the 
subofflcer  in  charge  of  the  guards,  Rbls.  100  each;  and  the  sol  idera, 
Rbls.  10  each.  There  is  nothing  to  shew  whether  these  amounts  were 
annual  payments  or  for  the  whole  period  of  the  expedition  ;  but  probably 
they  represent  annual  payments. 
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letter,  and  added  to  it  his  own.  On  the  24th  June  there 
arrived  at  Selenginsk  China's  former  ambassador  to  the 
Turguts,  T'u  Li-ch'en.  He  stated  that  his  only  business 
was  a  Chinese  military  expedition  against  the  Kalmuk 
"Kontaisha,"  Tsevang,  at  Hami.  But  he  questioned  the 
Russian  Ambassador  on  the  subject  of  the  Yamycheff 
campaign.  Izmailoff  evaded  all  direct  reply,  and  in  like 
manner  T'u  Lich'en  excused  himself  when  questioned  about 
the  caravans,  and  set  ofip  again  a  few  days  later.  On  the  15th 
Joly  the  Mongol  chief,  Tuchelu  Khan,  sent  to  Selenginsk  a 
letter  dated  the  11th  July  in  which  he  asked  for  the  return 
of  some  deserters,  and  requested  that  the  number  of  Russian 
merchants  at  Urga  be  limited,  that  a  chief  be  appointed  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
suitable  credentials.  Izmailoff' promised  to  arrange  all  these 
things  in  Peking.  On  the  9th  August  two  couriers  from 
T'u  Li-ch'en  brought  back  to  Selenginsk  the  answer  of 
China  to  the  requesa^s  of  Prince  Tcherkaskii  and  Izmailoff. 
The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  was  permitted  to  enter 
Peking,  but  not  the  caravan.  Izmailoff's  protests  to  those  sent 
to  escort  him  being  disregarded,  he  decided  to  pass  forward, 
and,  after  borrowing  from  the  caravan  ten  thousand  rubles 
for  purposes  of  trade  in  Peking  he  setoff  with  an  escort  of  90 
persons.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
Ministrjf  of  Foreign  Affairs  informing  it  of  the  situation. 
This  account  reached  Tobolsk  on  the  1 1th  January  1721,  with 
a  letter  from  the  Lifan  Yuan,  dated  the  20th  July  1720,  to 
Prince  Tcherkaskii.  This  letter  stated  amongst  other  things 
that  China  had  just  learned  of  the  disgraceof  PrinceGargarin. 
These  details  had  not  hindered  Izmailoff's  journey,  or 
changed  the  good  relations  of  the  Russians  with  the  Mongols 
and  the  Chinese.  A  political  question,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Peking,  almost  spoiled  the  whole  business,  perhaps  due 
to  an  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  Chinese  official. 
China  had  just  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Kalniuks  and 
on  the  7th  November  had  sent  to  Izmailoff  four  Russian 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Kontaisha.  But  just  at  this  mo- 
ment T'u  Li-ch'en,  then  at  Kaigan,  was  receiving  an  Eleiith 
ambassador.  He  desired  Izmailoff  to  bear  witness  before 
him  as  to  the  part  that  Russia  had  taken  in  the  Chinese 
victory.  This  would  have  allowe'd  it  to  be  understood  that 
Russia  and  China  had  a  joint  understanding  against  the  Kal- 
niuks. As  Izmailoff  begged  to  be  excused  T'u  Li-ch'en  got 
very  angry  and  threatened  to  stop  the  whole  embassy.  These 
threats  were  kept  up  for  several  daj's,  but  on  the  15th 
November  the  Emperor,  being  informed  of  a  slight  illness 
from  which  Izmailoff  was  suffering,  sent  to  him  a  physician 
from  Peking  and  two  days  later  his  own  horses  for  Izmailoff's 
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use.  T'u  Li-ch'en  himself  informed  Izmailoff  of  this  courtesy, 
and  made  some  comment  to  the  effect  that  such  a  mark  of 
favour  had  never  before  been  accorded  totherepresentativeof 
any  nation.  This  was  the  close  of  the  incident,  and  Izmailoff 
was  able  to  proceed  to  PeUing  without  further  hindrance. 

Izmailoff  remanied  in  Peking  over  three  months,  from  the 
18th  November  1720  to  the  2nd  March  1721.  During  his 
stay  he  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  a  dozen 
times,  the  first  occasion  being  a  ceremonial  audience  for 
the  handing  over  of  the  gramota  from  the  Tsar,  and  the 
others  being  private  audiences."^  The  Emperor  never  departed 
from  his  attitude  of  goodwill.  After  some  difficulties 
regarding  ceremonial,  which  Izmailoff  asked  the  Jesuits  to 
smooth  away,  the  Imperial  reception  took  place  on  the  28th 
November.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  ceremonial 
it  is  worth  while  recording  that  in  conversation  with  Izmailoff 
the  Jesuits  assured  him  that  when  in  China  he  must  follow 
the  customs  of  the  country,  "as  the  priests  had  done,  the 
'Ministers  from  the  King  of  Portugal,'  and  the  envoys  of 
the  Pope." 

The  record  of  the  audience  is  interesting.  Izmailoff, 
on  his  knees,  offered  his  gramota  to  the  Emperor  who, 
contrary  to  established  custom,  took  it  himself  from  the 
hands  of  the  Ambassador,  "as  he  regarded  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  as  his  neighbour  and  friend  of  a  rank  equal  with  his 
own."  After  the  Ambassador  had  performed  the  kowtow, 
and  partaken  of  a  light  repast,  K'anghi  asked  him  whether 
he  was  not  surprised  to  see  the  Jesuits  occupying  a  place 
nearer  the  Emperor's  person  than  he  did,  and  acting 
as  intermediaries.  The  Emperor  went  on  to  say  that 
members  of  the  Company  had  come  to  China  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before,  and  thej'  were  regarded,  not 
as  officials,  but  as  savants  who  had  taught  the  Emperor 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  Izmailoff  replied  that  the 
scientific  tastes  of  the  Emperor  had  been  made  known  in 
Europe  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  they  had  been  good  enough 
to  inform  Izmailoff  himself  of  the  good  will  of  the  Emperor. 
K'anghi  then  informed  the  Ambassador  that  the  Russian 
merchants  who  came  to  China  came  in  order  to  trade,  and 
out  of  friendship  to  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Tsar  every 
liberty  had  been  allowed  to  them ;  but  the  length  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  road  caused  them,  in  the  course  of  their 


(3.)  Izmailoff  had  audiences  as  follows  :  28th  November,  ceremonial 
reception  for  the  handing  over  of  gramota  \  2nd  December,  private 
audience;  3rd  Dscember,  private  audience;  9th  December;  15th 
December;  29th  December;  16th  January;  24th  January;  ;^Oth  January  ; 
31st  January;  19tii  February,  ceremonial  audience;  23rd  February 
leave-taking  audience. 
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jout'ney,  great  losses,  there  being  many  deaths  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Not  only  so,  but  K'anjghi's  people,  being  obliged  to 
furnish  an  escort,  could  not  do  so  except  at  considerable 
expense.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  caravan  had  been 
brought  to  a  halt  at  Selenginsk.  Would  it  not  be  better,  asked 
the  Emperor,  to  travel  up  the  Irtish  by  water,  whence  they 
would  be  able  to  reach  Peking  in  three  months  with  no  great 
loss?  In  reply  Izmailoff  pointed  out  that  for  the  present 
that  route  was  free  neither  from  the  steppe  tribes,  from  the 
Cossack  Horde,  nor  from  the  independent  Kalumks. 
Izmailoff  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Chinese  forces  would  be 
successful  in  their  campaign  against  the  Kontaisha,  and  the 
audience  closed  with  an  invitation  to  the  Ambassador  to  be 
present  at  the  China  New  Year  festivities. 

On  the  2nd  December,  at  a  private  audience,  the 
Emperor  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Tsar  inspired  in  him 
by  risking  his  person  at  sea,  and  he  also  affirmed  the  certainty 
that  no  war  could  possibly  arise  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese,  who  could  not  live  in  each  other's  countries,  as 
they  were  exactly  opposite  in  climate  and  whose  chiefs  were 
equally  powerful.  He  again  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Mongolian  frontier  had  never  been  fixed,  and  that 
many  letters  on  this  topic  had  remained  unanswered. 
Izmailoff  promised  to  report  all  tjiis  faithfully.  The  other 
interviews  were  not  of  a  political  character,  but  shewed  the 
open  mind  and  the  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  old  Emperor. 

Instructions  were  passed  on  to  the  ministers,  with  whom 
Izmailoff  had  to  discuss  details.  On  the  4th  January  1721  he 
obtained  full  liberty  to  leave  the  Palace  of  Ambassadors  and 
walk  abroad  in  the  city.  On  the  Uth  January,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Lifan  Yuan,  Izmailoff  decided  to  advise 
Prince  Tcherkaskii  of  the  exodus  of  700  Mongols  whom 
China  reclaimed;  in  exchange,  Izmailoff  obtained  entry  for 
Istopnikoff's  caravan.  On  the  7th  February  a  minister  stated 
to  the  Ambassador  that  he  "had  received  authorization 
to  admit  to  Peking  Laurent  Lang  for  the  business  that  the 
Ambassador  had  proposed,"  and  on  the  10th  the  Ambassador 
was  informed  that  "the  agent  Lang  would  live  in  the  Palace 
of  Ambassadors  and  would  be  entertained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Emperor."  On  the  11th  February  the  ministers  sent 
to  Izmailoff  a  list  of  ten  Chinese  claims  or  wishes.  Amongst 
others  things,  they  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  the 
Mongolion  frontier  still  remained  unsettled,  in  spite  of  the 
recommendations  on  the  subject  made  by  Izbrants  Ides;  and 
their  letters  on  the  subject  of  deserters  had  remained 
unanswered.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  henceforth  mer- 
chants would  not  be  admitted  except  on  presenting  one  of 
the  hundred  seals  that  China  exchanged  with  Izmailoff;  that 
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they  would  not  be  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Treasury;  and  that  the  Emperor  would  no  longer  pay  the 
debts  of  his  subjects  contracted  with  the  Russian  merchants. 
Moreover,  now  that  China  had  just  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  Kalmuks,  there  remained  nothing  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment upon  the  Irtish  of  a  common  meeting-ground  for 
trade.  Finally,  on  the  24th  February,  came  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor,  in  reply  to  the  gramota  presented  at  the  first 
audience,  in  which  the  Empei*or  pointed  out,  as  his  ministers 
had  done,  the  necessity  of  determining  the  Mongolian 
boundary. 

Izmailoft  and  his  escort,  enriched  with  presents  for 
themselves  and  their  master,  set  off  on  the  return  journey 
on  the  2nd  March.  He  arrived  at  Selenginsk  on  the  8th 
April,  then  at  Irkutsk  on  the  20th  May  and  stayed  there 
until  the  2nd  July;  and  then,  travelling  by  way  of  Yeniseisk, 
he  reached  Tobolsk  on  the  6th  October,  staying  there  until 
the  20th  November,  and  reaching  the  end  of  his  journey, 
Moscow,  on  the  13th  January  1722.  On  the  18th  May  1721 
Izmailoff  had  forwarded  to  the  Tsar  a  report  of  the  success 
of  his  negociations,including  the  admissionof  Lang's  caravan, 
the  arrangement  of  sealed  letters  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  to  China  of  private  caravans,  and  the  concession 
of  a  site  for  a  church. 

Proud  as  he  was  of  these  successes  Izmailoff  did  not 
appear  to  be  eager  to  inform  the  Russian  Court  of  the  details. 
When,  on  the  2nd  February  1723,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  received  notice  from  Lang  that  the  Chinese  were 
going  to  break  off  their  intercourse  until  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  entrusted  to  Izmailoff,  the  Ministry  was  still  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  was  the  full  extent  of  the  affairs  entrusted 
to  him,  and  hastened  to  demand  them  from  him.  Izmailoff, 
on  the  26th  February,  sent  nothing  more  than  a  report  and 
some  extracts  from  his  official  journal.  Later,  on  the  3rd 
August  1725,  he  haughtily  reminded  the  authorities  of  the 
-services  he  had  rendered,  and  complained  that  he  had  not 
been  adequately  remunerated.  He  was,  however,  appointed  a 
major  in  the  Semenovskii  regimentof  the  Guards,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1730,  and  after  campaigns  in  Poland  and  the 
the  Crimea  decorated  and  proposed  for  high  promotion.  He 
<1ied  on  the  13th  January  1738,  aged  52. 
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I/mailoff  left  Peking  on  the  2nd  March  1721,  and  the 
"agent"  or  consul,  Laurent  Lang  remained,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  IstopniUoff's  caravan.  But  little  is  known  of  this 
Laurent  Lang,  whom  the  Russian  Court  had  continually 
been  using  in  its  intercourse  with  China  from  the  year  1715. 
According  to  his  contemporary,  the  German  Weber,  Lang  was 
a  Swedish  engineer.  According  to  a  brief  notice  by  Muller 
Lang  had  studied  languages  in  Berlin,  under  the  patronage  of 
Tsar  Peter  the  Great.  We  have  alreadyseen  him  in  company 
with  Garvin,  the  English  physician  sent  by  the  Tsar  to  the 
court  of  K'anghi.  From  Weber,'  again,  we  gather  that  he 
had  been  in  touch  with  the  Jesuits  in  Peking,  especially 
Pere  Dominique  Parrenin.  From  that  time  on  his  position 
became  more  and  more  important,  his  special  knowledge  of 
commercial  matters,  being  more  and  more  appreciated,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  people 
and  of  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East  being  continually  used  ;^ 
and  lastly,  his  devotion  to  Russia  and  his  diplomatic  capacity 
were  such  as  to  make  him  worthy  of  the  most  delicate  and 
confidential  missions.  Hardly  had  he  returned  from  his 
journey  to  Peking  than  he  was  off  again  with  the  embassy 
under  Izmailoff,  this  time  as  second  in  authority  and,  after 
the  return  of  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  he  remained 
alone  in  Peking  to  represent  Russian  interests. 

He  sought  and  found  useful  aid  in  the  Jesuits.  Russia 
had  long  known  of  their  presence  and  importance  in  Peking. 
The  ambassador  Spathar  had  carried  with  him  from  Peking 
a  letter  from  Pere  Verbiest  to  the  Tsar,  in  1676,  in  which 
the  Jesuit  had  offered  his  services  as  translator.  Spathar 
had  kept  on  good  terms  with  them  even  up  to  1685-1686. 
However,  at  the  same  time  Russia,  being  Orthodox,  had 
begun  to  take  strong  measures  against  them,  arising  from 
political  and  religious  motives.  Pere  Avril  and  Pere 
Barnabas,  who  had  sought  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  Siberia  for  the  members  of  their  Order,  had 
been  dismissed  from  Moscow  in  1686.     A  Russian  embassy 

(1.)    Nouveatix   Memoiyes    sur   VBtat  present   de  la  Grand 
Russie.    Paris,  1715. 
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under  Prince  Dolgorukoff,  which  was  at  that  time  visiting 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV,  not  having  had  the  depired  success, 
a  new  step  was  taken  by  Pere  Avril  and  Perede  Beauvollier, 
but,  in  spite  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Louis  XIV 
and  another  from  the  Marquis  de  Bethune,  ambassador  to 
Poland,  met  with  similar  failure.  Worse  still,  at  the  request 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  Joachim,  on  the  2nd  October, 
1689,  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  immediate  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  who  had  settled  in  the  German  quarter, 
and  this  proclamation  was  confirmed  by  a  later  decree. 
The  Jesuits,  however,  did  not  cease  to  serve  Russia.  Though 
Golovin  in  1689  complained  in  his  official  journal  of  the  zeal 
of  Gerbillon  and  Pereyra  on  behalf  of  China,  who  had  ap- 
pointed them  interpreters  at  the  conferences  preceding  the 
Treaty  of  NertchinsU,  yet  their  mediation  assisted  greatly 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  Russia,  in  spite  of 
everything,  could  do  no  less  than  be  satisfied  with  the  pacific 
solution  that  was  reached.  It  was  through  the  Jesuits  that 
Russia  had  received  in  March  1690  an  important  letter  from 
China,  relating  to  affairs  in  Trans-Baikalia.  Nevertheless, 
Russia  did  not  relax  her  severities  against  the  Jesuits.  Pere 
Grimaldi,  having  returned  from  China  to  Europe,  desired 
to  make  his  journey  back  to  China  by  way  of  Siberia. 
Just  as  Avril  and  Barnabas  had  done  in  1686,  and  Avril 
and  de  Beauvollier  in  1689,  he  brought  upon  himself  in 
1691-1692  an  emphatic  refusal.  But  events  were  not  slow 
in  bringing  about  a  change  of  front  of  Russia  towards  the 
Jesuits.  In  1693-1694  Isbrants  Ides  had  been  able  to  secure 
his  meagre  political  results  only  with  their  help.  This  was 
sufficient  to  shew  th'j  Russian  Court  that  it  had,  in  the 
Jesuits,  auxiliaries  favourably  disposed  to  it;  and  the  Court 
did  not  thenceforth  forget  to  have  recourse  to  their  services. 
Her  problems  wouJd  be  made  easier  if  China's  religious 
policy  were  changed.  The  European  missionaries,  treated 
indeed  at  first  as  savants  by  K'anghi,  who  found  them  useful 
for  his  instruction  and  in  other  ways,  began  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  K'anghi  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  persecu- 
tion which  became  more  pronounced  under  his  successor, 
Yung  Cheng. 

They  then  conceived  the  idea  of  approaching  Russia. 
There  are  several  indications  of  this,  but  on  the  14th  June 
1717  Pere  Kilian  Stumpf,  who  describes  himself  as 
"Superior"  of  the  Order,  wrote  from  Peking  to  the  Tsar  a 
pressing  letter  in  the  name  of  eighty  priesls  and  200,000 
converts,  threatened  with  death  by  a  decree  issued  in  May 
1717:  Rome  alone  was  able  to  help  them  ;  would  the  Tsar, 
in  the  name  of  Christianity,  transmit  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI    a    faithful    narrative   of   the   events    recounted    hy  the 
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Superior  ?  Russia  took  good  care  not  to  lose  this  op- 
portunity of  securing  the  support  which  this  occasion 
promised  to  its  diplomacy  in  Peking.  She  continued  to 
persecute  the  Jesuits  in  Russia,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  decree 
signed  by  the  Tsar  on  the  18th  April  1719,  which  instructed 
Major  Rumyantsoff  to  go  at  midnight  to  the  convent  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Moscow,  to  seize  their  papers,  to  hurry  them 
off  to  the  frontier,  and  detain  them  there  whilst  their 
correspondence  was  examined,  to  do  nothing  more  than 
expel  them  if  nothing  suspicious  was  found  amongst  it,  but 
to  arrest  them  if  anything  reprehensible  were  found  therein. 
Whilst  thus  persecuting  the  Jesuits  within  her  own  borders, 
however,  Russia  used  the  Jesuits  in  Peking  for  her  own 
ends.  The  instructions  to  Izmailoff,  dated  the  4th  June 
1719,  as  we  have  seen,  recommended  him  to  use  their 
influence  in  smoothing  away  difficulties  and  in  procuring 
information,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Izmailoff,  whilst  in 
Peking,  was  on  the  very  best  terms  with  them,  and  his 
colleague,  Lang,  renewed  with  Pere  Parrenin  and  some 
others  the  friendly  connexions  he  had  formed  several 
years  earlier.  Izmailoff  himself,  indeed,  did  not  refuse  to 
send  a  letter  from  Pere  Gianpriamo  addressed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Golovkin, 
dated  from  Selenginsk  the  13th  June  1721,  requesting  that,  in 
accordance  with  a  promise  made  by  Izmailoff  in  return  for 
their  services,  permission  be  accorded  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Order  in  Peking  to  travel  to  Europe  by  way  of  Siberia. 
Whilst  favoured  by  China  the  Jesuits  stoutly  defended  her 
interests;  when  China  began  to  persecute  them  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  withdraw  their  championship. 

Russia  was  kept  informed  of  events  in  the  Far  East 
at  this  time  by  the  records  sent  by  Lang  and  by  the  reports 
of  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia,  Prince  Tcherkaskii.  It 
wasTcherkasUii  who  forwarded  Izmailoff's  letter  of  the  18th 
May  1721,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  letter 
from  Pere  Gianpriamo  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Lifan  Yuan  asking  for  the  returry  of  the  700  Mongol 
deserters.  About  the  same  time  Lang  sent  from  Peking  to 
the  Tsar  an  account  of  the  political  situation  in  China,  and 
this  was  amplified  by  two  other  letters,  sent  by  him  from 
Selenginsk  on  the  3rd  September  1722,  one  to  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  other  to  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce. These  letters  set  forth  in  detail  the  position  of  the 
Consul-General  during  his  sojourn  in  Peking  after  the 
departure  of  Izmailoff. 

Lang  had  devoted  his  attention  to  three  classes  of 
questions :  the  personal  affairs  of  the  Russian  Court  or  of 
the  merchants,  the  trade  of  the  caravan,  and  diplomatic 
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affairs.     He  had  received  from   the   Emperor  one  of  the 
pieces  of  tapestry  that  the  Russian  Court  had  instructed 
him   to   get.     He   had  arranged  for  the  departure  of  the 
commercial , agent,  Nicholas  Khristizii,  who  was  returning 
with  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  and  much  valuable  information. 
He  was  trying  to  arrange  for  an  Orthodox  priest  to  reside 
in  Peking.  But  in  proportion  as  Russian  commercial  activity 
increased  difficulties  arose  and  multiplied.     Already  Lang 
had  to  complain  of  a  permanent  guard  of  fifty  men  which 
surrounded     the    Palace    of    Ambassadors    and    hindered 
business.     The  Lifan  Yuan  had  demanded  an  advance  of  TIs. 
2,000  from  Istopnikoff   at  the  customs  station  at   Kalgan, 
and   Lang    himself    had   to  send    this  sum.     The  caravan 
arrived  at  Peking  on  the  29th  September  1721.     Difficulties 
and    obstacles  again  increased.     First  of   all   it  was    the 
Ministers  of   the   Emperor,   who  wished   to   buy  on   their 
master's  account — really  on  their  own,  said  Lang — at  absurd- 
ly  low    prices.     The   fear   that   these    Ministers    inspired 
kept  all  other  buyers  at  a  distance,  and  Lang  was  obliged  to 
intervene,  to  formulate  complaints  in  a  communication    to 
the  Lifan  Yuan,  on  the  22nd  November.     The   Palace  of 
Ambassadors  was  thereupon  made  more  accessible,  but  the 
position   was   still   doubtful.     On   the    15th    December    an 
Imperial  Edict  announced  the  sale  of  the  sables  sent  by  the 
Russian  Treasury.     In  a  few  days  20,000  were  disposed  of  at 
low  prices.     The  mandarins  posted   at   the  entrance  of  the 
"Hotel  de  Russie"  levied  an  entrance  fee  on  each  merchant, 
and  the  soldiers  drove  away  the   Korean   buyers.    Things 
rapidly  took  a  threatening  turn.     On  the  16th  April  1722, 
Lang  learned  that  the  Russians  had  been  expelled  from 
Urga,    and    their   couriers    arrested.     During  May    Lang 
received,  by  roundabout  means,  a  letter  from  the  interpreter 
at  Urga,  Khludeneff,  stating  that  neither  he,  nor  his  despatch- 
es addressed  to  Lang,  or  to  the  Russian  priest,  or  to  the 
Chinese  Ministers,   had   been  admitted  to  China.     Finally, 
Lang  was  officially  informed  that  the   Emperor  would  no 
longer  permit  the  presence  of  Russians  in   China  until  the 
questions  of  frontiers  and  of  deserters  had  been    properly 
settled.     On  the  23rd  July,  Istopnikoff  set  out  on  the  return 
journey    with    his    caravan.     Lang,    after    a    leave-taking 
audience  at  Jehol,  rejoined  Istopnikoff  on  the  28th  July  and 
the  whole  company  reached  Selenginsk  on  the  26th  August. 
To  these  commercial  difficulties  were  added  irritating 
diplomatic  discussions  only  revealed  in  Lang's  reports  to 
the  Tsar.     Thus,  on  the   18th  August  1721   Lang  was  com- 
manded  to    present   himself  before  the  Emperor  in  Jehol. 
There  it  was   explained   to   him   that  on   the  "  Okka,"  an 
affluent  of  the  Angara,  there  was  an  ancient  Buddhist  statue. 
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held  in  high  honour  by  Tamurlane,  and  greatly  praised  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Hutukhtu.  The  Emperor  was  desirous 
of  sending  four  mandarins  to  take  it,  or  at  least  to  make  an 
exact  description  of  it.  Lang  was  reminded  of  Izmailoff' s 
declaration  that  the  Tsar  would  welcome  envoys  from  the 
Emperor,  and  was  asked  whether  he  would  furnish  either 
passports  or  other  papers  enabling  this  enterprise  to  be 
carried  out.  Lang,  suspecting  some  trickery,  would  have 
liked  to  get  out  of  doing  what  was  asked  of  him,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so,  and  the  mandarins  immediately  left  Jehol. 
When  Lang  returned  to  Peking  on  the  3rd  September  he 
quickly  learned  from  one  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
invited  to  accompany  the  mandarins  but  had  excused  him- 
self on  account  of  his  great  age,  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thing.  What  the  Chinese  authorities  were  really  after  was 
the  erection  of  boundary-stones,  so  that  when  the  long 
deferred  delimitation  of  frontiers  was  undertaken  China 
would  be  able  to  bring  in  evidence  certain  apparently 
ancient  landmarks.  This  important  revelation  was  im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Tsar,  in  a  letter  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  Emperor  still  insisted  on  the  delimitation 
of  frontiers  and  the  settlement  of  the  questions  concerning 
deserters.  In  the  same  letter  Lang  tells  of  the  war  between 
China  and  the  Kalmuks,  of  how  the  Kalmuks  had  seized 
Mongolia  and  the  Chinese  had  suffered  serious  losses  of 
goods  and  of  cattle;  of  how  a  great  famine  was  raging  in 
China  Proper  and  of  how  the  Formosans  had  just  revolted. 
The  whole  problem  of  Chinese  relations  with  Russia  and 
the  Kalmuks  was  a  difficult  one,  and  caused  Lang  much 
anxietj'.  A  crisis  was  precipitated  by  an  accident.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Lifan  Yuan  sent  to  Prince  Tcherkaskii  in 
January  1721  a  letter  requesting  the  restoration  of  700 
Mongols  who  had  migrated  from  Chinese  to  Russian 
territory.  The  mandarin  sent  to  await,  at  Selenginsk,  Prince 
Tcherkaskii's  reply  to  this  letter,  died  and  Lang  furnished  a 
passport  for  his  successor  who,  having  arrived  at  Selenginsk» 
learned  of  the  reciprocal  embassies  between  the  Tsar  and 
the  Kontaisha,  and  immediately  informed  the  Peking  Court 
thereof.  Lang  was  immediately  called  before  the  authorities, 
interrogated  about  the  matter,  about  its  propriety  and  its  con- 
sequences, but  he  declined  to  commit  himself  in  any  way  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  purely  commercial  agent  and  not  a 
diplomatic  officer.  The  evasion  was  useless.  The  Chinese 
addressed  to  him  on  the  8th  May  1722  an  order  to  leave 
Peking,  and  at  length  expelled  him,  with  all  the  caravan,  on 
the  12th  July.  The  aged  Emperor  reminded  Lang  of  his 
goodwill  towards  Izmailoff,  and  of  his  desire  for  amicable 
relations,  but  Lang  could  foresee  that  there  would  be  dis- 
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orders  and  probably  a  change  of  policy  at  the  death  of 
K'anghi,  which  actually  took  place  in  the  following  December. 
Lang  returned  to  Selenginsk,  only  to  find  that  the  mandarin, 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  ever-deferred  reply  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  receive,  had  returned  to  Peking.  The  Mongols, 
exhausted  by  the  repeated  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
Chinese  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Kalmuks, 
recouped  themselves  by  pillaging  Russian  territory. 

As  soon  as  it  was  informed  of  these  circumstances  by  a 
letter  from  Lang  at  Selenginsk  the  Russian  Court  took 
energetic  measures,  for  Lang's  report,  simply  confirmed 
numerous  letters  from  Tcherkaskii.  By  the  middle  of  1722 
the  Court  was  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  whole  situation, 
and  several  ukases  indicate  the  policy  and  intentions  of  the 
authorities.  One,  on  the  4th  July,  sets  forth  the  Tsar's 
desire  for  peace  and  orders  strict  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  in  respect  of  deserters.  Another, 
on  the  9th  July,  enjoins  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia 
not  to  permit  the  presence  of  mandarins  in  Siberia  if  their 
presence  causes  the  slightest  inconvenience,  but  to  secure 
their  withdrawal  without  offending  them.  An  order  from 
the  Senate  on  the  31st  July  forbids  the  entry  of  Chinese  into 
Siberia  and  commands  that  investigation  be  made  concern- 
ing the  Buddhist  monument.  These  investigations  lasted 
four  or  five  years,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary,  Sava  Vladislavitch,  and  were  not  without 
archaeological  interest. 

These  orders  reached  Prince  Tcherkaskii,  in  Tobolsk, 
on  the  4th  September  and  the  22nd  October.  In  a  report 
of  the  21st  June  he  had  transmitted  a  letter  brought  to 
Selenginsk  by  the  mandarin  bearing  the  passport  issued  bj'- 
Lang,  and  dealing  solely  with  the  question  of  the  700  Mongol 
deserters.  There  was  therefore  urgent  need  of  settling  this 
matter.  Tcherkaskii,  by  a  decree  dated  Uth  December  1722, 
sent  a  Tobolsk  dignitary,  Stephen  Fefiloff,  to  make  a  complete 
detailed  enquiry  at  Selenginsk,  and  three  days  later  he  in- 
formed the  Tsar  of  this  step. 

When  Fefiloff  reached  Lang,  at  the  beginning  of  April 
1723,  the  situation  was  changing.  T'u  Li-ch'en,  who  had 
accompanied  Lang  to  Selenginsk,  had  forwarded  to  Prince 
Tcherkaskii  a  letter  from  the  Lifan  Yuan,  dated  the 
11th  July  1722,  who  shewed  signs  of  impatience:  a  year  had 
already  passed  since  the  departure  of  Izmailoff  and  the 
deserters  had  not  yet  been  sent  back.  China  had  also  taken 
repressive  measures,  having  during  1722  driven  the  Russians 
from  Mongolia.  Reports  from  Tobolsk  at  the  end  of  March 
1723  add  details  of  this  matter  and  state  that  the  Russians 
have  been  driven  from   Urga,  Bishop  Innocent  Kultchitski 
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being  left  at  the  frontier.  The  Mongols  had  just  marked  out 
a  boundary  in  Russian  territory.  The  mandarin  sent  to 
Selenginsk  on  the  matter  of  the  deserters  had  left,  after 
writing  a  letter  of  strong  protest  on  the  17th  October  1722. 
Then,  forty  Kalmuks,*  fleeing  before  the  Chinese  array,  had 
sought  refuge  in  Siberia,  and  a  mandarin  at  Irkutsk  in 
February  1723,  had  presented  himself  with  a  demand  for 
their  restoration.  These  delays,  these  incidental  details, 
very  naturalfy  irritated  China,  highly  susceptible  as  she  was 
regarding  all  that  concerned  the  Kalmuks  and  their  relations 
with  Russia.  But  just  at  this  moment  China  was  experienc- 
ing a  change  of  reign,  K'anghi,  the  Chinese  Louis  XIV,  dying 
on  the  9th  December  1722.  Lang,  who  had  sent  to  the  Court 
a  somewhat  doubting  report  of  this  on  the  8th  March  1723, 
confirmed  the  news  on  the  13th  June.  He  also  added  the  fact 
that  the  Hutukhtu  of  Urga  had  died,  in  China,  on  the  22nd 
January  1723.  The  Russian  Court  received  this  information- 
on  the  26th  November.  On  the  20th  January  1724,  Lang» 
with  whom  was  associated  Glazunoff,  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  pf  settling  the  frontier  question  and  the  question  of 
deserters.  He  was  supported  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buch- 
holz  with  a  thousand  cavalry  and  a  thousand  Siberian  infantry 
under  his  command.  In  order  to  save  time  Lang  was  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia. 
If  Russia  sought  to  negociate  the  matter  and  shewed  herself 
willing  to  make  concessions,  China  no  less  displayed  a  desire 
to  reach  an  amicable  conclusion.  The  letter  from  the  Lifan 
Yuan  to  Prince  Tcherkaskii,  dated  the  2nd  June  1723,  asking 
for  the  restoration  of  the  forty  Kalmuks,  adopted  a  tone 
more  moderate  than  had  yet  been  heard,  and  Lang  himself 
noticed  this  veering  round.  On  the  18th  November  1723  he 
writes  from  Selenginsk  to  say  that  on  the  first  of  the  month 
there  had  arrived  in  the  city  two  Chinese  officials  who,  upon 
hearing  the  rumours  of  Fefiloff's  enquiry,  had  come  to  learn 
its  results.  Lang  insisted  that  they  should  present  pro- 
per credentials,  and  they  went  back  to  obtain  them,  promising 
to  return  immediately.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  22nd 
February  1724,  one  of  their  agents  brought  a  letter  from 
the  Lifan  Yuan  to  Lang,  dated  the  5th  January  1724,  which 
requested  him  to  inform  the  Mongol  chief,  Tuchetu  Khan, 
of  the  upshot  of  the  enquiry.  Thus,  Chinese  and  Russians 
were  at  one  in  seeking  an  understanding.  These  circum- 
stances Lang  announces  in  reports  to  the  Tsar,  totheMinistry 
of  Commerce  and  to  Prince  Tcherkaskii,  on  the  13th  March 
1724  ;  and  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  reports  he  requests 
further  instructions,  new  credentials  as  Consul,  and  presents, 

(2).     The  Kalmuks  themselves  stated  that  they  had  escaped  from  aoonyoy 
of  2,500  prisoners  that  the  Chinese  were  transporting  from  the  Irtish. 
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"without  which  nothing  is  possible."  On  the  2nd  March 
Lang  replied  to  the  letter  from  the  Lifan  Yuan  to  the  effect 
that  Fefiioff  had  completed  his  task.  In  a  report  to  the 
Tsar  on  the  13th  August,  Lang  is  able  to  announce  that  two 
ministers  from  the  Emperor  of  China  had  arrived  on  the 
16th  July  with  full  powers  to  treat  on  all  outstanding 
questions.  By  this  time  Lang  was  in  possession  of  FeRloff's 
report,  which  resulted  in  the  extradition  of  84  deserters  and 
of  an  ukase  dated  the  20th  January,  1724,  which  invested 
him  with  representative  authority.  This  he  communicated 
to  the  ministers,  informing  them  at  the  same  time  that  a 
special  high  dignitary  was  about  to  be  sent  from  Russia  at 
the  head  of  a  formal  embassy.  An  Imperial  ukase  of  the 
nth  August  1725  appointed  Sava  Vladislavitch  as  "Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary"  to  China. 


Chapter  XI. 


EMBASSY   OF   SAVA   VLADISLAVITCH. 

Of  all  the  Russo-Chinese  diplomatic  missions,  from  the 
beginning  of  relations  between  the  two  countries  to  our  own 
day,  that  of  Sava  Vladislavitch  is  the  most  important;  after 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  with  their  political  and  territorial 
changes,  the  main  provisions  of  the  stipulations  then  made 
still  hold  good.  That  mission  brought  about  results  of  a 
permanent  character  for  Russian  commerce  and  diplomacy, 
as  well  as  for  science  and  civilization.  The  arrangement 
then  reached  constitutes  a  sort  of  summary  and  synthesis 
of  all  the  previous  similar  attempts,  and  it  marks  at  the 
same  time  both  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of 
another — of  a  period  of  territorial  pretensions  that  is  not 
yet  closed.  This  embassy  forms  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  China  from  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  onwards. 

Brought  about  by  a  series  of  events  which  spring  from 
the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  ;  prepared  for  by  the  embassy  of 
Izmailoff  and  the  diplomatic  action  of  Lang;  provoked  by 
questions  that  each  of  the  two  Empires  concerned  considered 
essential — for  Russia,  commercial  questions,  for  Chin^i, 
frontier  questions;  precipitated  at  last  by  political  con- 
siderations on  the  part  both  of  Russia  and  of  China  with 
regard  to  their  common  intermediate  neighbour,  the 
Kontaisha,  chief  of  the  Kalmuks  or  Eleuths  ;  the  embassy  is 
marked  by  features  to  be  found  in  all  Russo-Chinese  relations, 
referring  to  political,  diplomatic  and  commercial  matters. 
This  embassy  was  a  strenuous  attempt  both  to  secure  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  the  two  great  Empires,  and 
to  settle  at  the  same  time  the  delicate  problem  of  their 
relations  with  their  powerful  neighbour  the  Kontaisha;  it 
was  also  in  the  nature  of  a  complete  re-organization  of  the 
economic  and  commercial  relations  between  Russia,  China 
and  their  intermediate  neighbours  the  Bukhariots  and  the 
Mongols;  and,  in  the  last  place,  it  was  the  first  sincere  attempt 
to  purify  the  administration  of  Siberia,  to  fortify  the 
country  and  to  obtain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  it. 

The  general  situation  of  both  Powers,  towards  1725, 
quite  as  much  as  any  particular  circumstance,  explains  the 
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common  desire  for  frank  approaches  and  a  clear  under- 
standing. 

China  had  been  carrying  on  for  several  years  a  burden- 
some war  against  the  Eleuths.  She  was  only  able, to  main- 
tain her  positions  towards  Hami  and  to  make  progress 
westward  at  the  price  of  the  heaviest  sacrifices,  in  the  shape 
of  heavy  expense  for  the  transport  of  her  army,  her  material 
of  war,  and  her  provisions  in  a  remote  region,  separated 
from  China  Proper  by  great  deserts,  in  losses  of  men  and 
of  cattle  due  to  hardships  and  disease,  and  at  length  in  the 
heavy  drain  made  upon  the  Mongols,  who  were  called  upon 
to  re-victual  the  whole  army  and  its  following  for  several 
years.  The  old  Emperor  of  China,  K'anghi,  had  not  been 
able  to  finish  this  tremendous  task,  and  had  died  in  1722, 
leaving  to  his  successor  the  task  of  defending  the  northern 
frontiers,  constantly  menaced  by  the  Barbarians  and  the 
nomads.  Russia  herself,  without  giving  evidence  of  war- 
like preparations,  and  without  inspiring  any  immediate  fear, 
did  not  cease  to  be  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety  to  China, 
for  there  was  the  ever  present  possibility  of  an  alliance 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Kalmuks,  the  common  rivals  of 
Russia  and  of  China,  and  Russia  had  already  taken  under 
her  protection  the  Turguts,  who  were  so  closely  related  to 
the  Kalmuks.  A  general  confederation  of  all  the  Barbarians 
of  the  north,  the  Russians,  the  Turguts  and  the  Kalmuks, 
a  thing  not  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  possibility, 
would  constitute  a  serious  danger  for  China.  The  diplomacy 
of  K'anghi  had  worked  without  ceasing  to  prevent  such  a 
menace.  To  the  Turguts  an  embassy  had  been  despatched 
in  order  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  an  idea 
which  would  take  half  a  century  to  mature  and  be  realized, 
namely,  the  return  of  the  prodigal  children  to  the  mother 
country,  to  their  original  home,  Zungaria.  With  the  Eleuths 
all  diplomatic  overtures  had  failed,  in  spite  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Buddhist  clergy,  and  K'anghi  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  forcible  measures.  These  efforts  were  quite 
vain  ;  no  sooner  is  one  Kontaisha  vanquished  and  killed  than 
another  quickly  takes  his  place  and  adopts  his  policy  and  his 
ambitious  schemes.  K'anghi  overcame  Galdan  ;  then  Tse- 
vang,  more  subtle,  at  first  lured  the  Chinese  on,  and  then 
defied  them,  K'anghi  being  exhausted  and  dying  in  his 
attempt  to  subdue  him.  The  fact  is  that  the  pacification  of 
the  Kalmuks  was  a  task  too  great  to  he  undertaken  in- 
dependently of  other  closely  related  enterprises,  and  only  to 
be  accomplished  bj'  following  a  suitable  plan  of  campaign,  by 
adopting  an  elementary  political  principle,  namely,  that  of 
dividing  an  adversary  and  then  dealing  with  each  section 
in  turn.     The  Kalmuks  must  first  be  isolated,  and  in  order 
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to  do  this  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  the  differences  with 
Russia,  so  that  every  pretext  for  Russian  intervention 
might  be  removed.  For  this  purpose  what  better  means 
could  be  adopted  than  a  definite  delimitation  of  the  frontier, 
which  would  permit  the  removal  as  far  aS  possible  from 
China  Proper  of  the  enemies  from  the  north,  and  at  the  same 
time  bind  them  by  a  solemn  treaty?  From  that  point  the 
remainder  of  the  task  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Kalmuks  would  be  made  possible.  It  was 
not  the  successor  of  K'anghi,  Yung-cheng,  who,  in  his 
short  reign  of  thirteen  years  (1723-1735),  succeeded  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  scheme.  He  contented 
himself  with  preparing  the  way  by  removing  difficulties  on  the 
Russian  side,  by  disarming  Russia  of  her  suspicions  and  her 
doubts.  It  was  to  the  son  of  Yung-cheng,  K'ienlung,  that 
the  honour  of  realizing  the  designs  of  the  diplomacy  of 
K'anghi,  namely,  the  migration  of  the  Turguts  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Eleuths,  in  due  time  fell.  Between  the 
reigns  of  the  two  great  emperors  of  modern  China,  that  of 
K'anghi,  occupying  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1662- 
1722),  and  that  of  K'ienlung,  filling  up  almost  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1736-1796),  comes  the 
reign  of  Yung-cheng,  marking  a  transition  period  most 
useful  to  the  interests  of  his  Empire  by  reason  of  the  treaty 
with  Russia. 

Russia,  less  clear-sighted  than  her  Asiatic  rival,  anxious 
only  about  her  commercial  interests,  was  not  sorry  to  be 
able'to  achieve,  by  an  adjustment  with  China,  the  suppression 
of  the  incessant  complaints  against  and  concerning  deserters, 
which  were  in  themselves  sufficient,  thought  Russia,  to  disturb 
amicable  relations  and  thereby  to  injure  her  commerce. 
Moreover,  neither  laws  nor  regulations  had  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  fraud,  to  settle  the  exchanges,  or  to  bring  due 
profit  to  the  Treasury,  so  that  re-organization,  or  at  least  very 
considerable  improvement,  had  become  necessary.  The 
delimitation  of  the  frontier,  it  was  hoped,  would  indirectly 
serve  the  economic  interests  of  the  Government. 

For  this  double  task,  diplomatic  and  commercial,  Russia 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  well  equipped.  The  continual  wars  of  Peter  the 
Great  had  not  only  necessitnted  continual  levies  of  men  and 
the  establishment  of  a  disciplined  army,  but  had  brought 
about  the  formation  of  a  body  of  diplomatic  agents,  official  or 
secret.  Commerce  being  itself  an  excellent  school  for  the 
practical  testing  of  men  and  of  things,  Peter  the  Great  had 
taken  care  not  to  despise  the  merchants  who  were  able  to 
act  as  representatives  both  of  commercial  and  of  political 
interests.     Isbrants  Ides,  in  1692,  placed  some  val»e  on  the 
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services  that  he  was  capable  of  rendering  as  a  trader,  and 
it  was  rather  as  a  commercial  than  as  a  diplomatic  envoy 
that  he  went  to  China.  IzmailofF,  charged  with  detailed 
instructions  with  regard  to  commerce,  was  further  supported 
by  a  special  commercial  advisor,  an  agent  or  consul  who 
could  only  be  expected  to  understand  commercial  matters. 
But  by  force  of  circumstances  this  commercial  represent- 
ative of  Russia  was  led  to  play  the  role  of  diplomat.  Lang, 
in  Peking,  entered  into  relations  with  the  Jesuits,  the  official 
interpreters  of  China;  and  again  at  Selenginsk  he  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Lifan  Yuan  and  its  officials*  So  that 
there  is  no  need  to  be  surprised  at  the  confidence  shewn  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  a  southern  merchant  who  possessed  over 
Ides  and  Lang  the  advantage  of  superior  knowledge  and 
diplomatic  ability  acquired  by  long  experience,  and  who 
also  possessed  over  these  two,  one  either  a  German  or  a 
Dane,  and  the  other  a  Swede,  the  advantage  of  being  a  Slav 
and  an  Orthodox  Catholic;  upon  whom  devolved  the  task 
of  determining  ten  thousand  kilometres  of  frontier  between 
Russia  and  China,  of  re-establishing  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  Ijetween  the  two  Empires,  of  reforming  all 
Russo-Chinese  commerce,  and  even  of  reforming  the  whole 
Siberian  administration. 

Sava  LukitQh  (son  of  Luke)  Vladislavitch  was  born,  it 
would  appear,  on  the  16th  January  1668,  in  Bosnia,  and  came 
of  a  princely  family.  His  father,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  Turks,  fled  to  Venice,  and  then  to  Ragusa,  afterwards 
taking  the  surname  of  "  Raguzinskii,"  "of  Ragusa."  The 
son,  a  merchant  trading  in  and  with  Constantinople,  acted 
as  secret  agent  of  the  Russian  ambassadors.  Prince  Golitsyn 
and  Ukrainstov.  He  came  to  Moscow  in  all  probability  in 
March  1700  and  put  himself  in  touch  with  Admiral  Apraxin. 
He  was  at  Azov  in  1702,  and  in  July  1703  we  find  him 
asking  permission  to  open  a  mercantile  house  in  that  town 
and  to  trade  as  a  free  merchant  in  European  Russia 
for  ten  years,  paying  only  the  same  dues  as  the  Mos- 
cow merchants.  His  request  was  granted,  'but  only  for 
three  years.  After  undertaking  a  private  commission  in 
Moscow  for  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Turkey,  Tolstoi, 
Vladislavitch  requested,  in  March  1705,  free  passage  for  his 
goods  into  Little  Russia  and  Ukraine.  An  order  issued  on 
the  2nd  April  1705  sanctioned  this  and  also  accorded  him  a 
pension  of  Rbls.  325  per  annum.  In  1705  Peter  the  Great 
gave  him  a  house  in  Moscow,  and  in  1710  estates  in  Little 
Russia.  In  1711  Vladislavitch  followed  the  Russian  army 
in  the  Pruth  campaign;  and  whilst  the  Republic  of  Ragusa 
made  him  Count,  Russia  made  him  Aulic  Councillor.  From 
1716  to  1722  he  was  engaged  in   Ragusa,  in  Venice  and  in 
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Rome,  in  various  transactions  for  Peter  the  Great.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Russsia  he  became  a  titular  Councillor 
of  State,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  appointed  "Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  China."  At 
this  time  (1725)  he  was  a  man  of  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
thorou<?hly  adept  in  the  subtleties  of  commercial  negociation 
and  in  diplomatic  affairs.  He  was,  above  everything  else, 
extremely  methodical,  clear  and  precise,  whether  in  matters 
of  the  highest  political  importance  or  in  the  minute  details 
of  administration.  As  an  example  of  his  methodical  way  of 
doing  things  we  may  note  that  in  his  reports,  letters,  and 
other  communications,  facts,  reasons  and  details  are  not  only 
clearly  separated,  but  are  numbered  with  extreme  care. 
Never  had  Russia  been  able  to  use,  in  her  negociations  with 
China,suchintelligence,such  thorough  competence, and  such 
complete  devotion  to  her  interests. 

However  open-minded  and  well  informed  Vladislavitch 
may  have  been,  and  he  was  certainly  both,  he  lacked  actual 
experience  of  Chinese  affairs.  He  had  only  been  brought 
into  contact  with  Turks  and  Italians.  The  Russian  Court 
therefore  gave  him  as  an  associate  in  his  mission  the  official 
who  knevvChina  best.and  both  her  diplomatic  and  commercial 
procedure,  namely,  Laurent  Lang,  who  had  been  in  China,  off 
and  on,  since  1715,  who  had  passed  nearly  two  years  in  Peking 
in  company  with  Izmailoff  and  the  caravan,  and  who  h^ad 
remained  in  Siberia,  in  charge  of  Russo-Chinese  affairs.  For 
the  other  members  of  the  embassy  Russia  did  not  appear  to 
be  less  favoured.  A  "  master  of  requisitions  to  the  Senate," 
Stephen  Kolytchoff,  had  just  been  employed  in  the  delimit- 
ation of  the  frontiers  of  Russia  with  Poland  and  Turkey,  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  delimitation  of  Russo-Chinese 
frontiers.  A  small  force  was  necessary  to  the  embassy, 
either  as  escort  or  as  a  support  or  guard.  The  chief  of  this 
force  was  to  be  the  officer  sent  ten  years  bafore  by  Gargarin 
against  the  Kalmuks,  Colonel  Buchholz,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  somewhat  out  of  favour  on  account  of  his  misadventure, 
but  had  since  been  restored  to  favour  and  promoted. 
Kolytchoff,  the  chief  surveyor,  would  need  for  his  work 
experienced  assistants.  Almost  as  if  to  anticipate  his  needs, 
the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  had  just  been  founded  and 
was  able  to  supply  mathematical  students.  Vladislavitch 
would  have  to  seek  a  good  deal  of  geographical  information 
in  order  to  compile  a  general  map  of  Siberia.  At  that  very 
moment  Bering's  expedition  was  engaged  in  North-East 
Siberia  just  as  Vladislavitch  would  be  in  the  south-east. 
Finally,  the  ambassador  was  to  obtain,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
school  at  Irkutsk,  students  of  languages  who  would  in  due 
course  becotpe  members  of  the  Orthodox  Mission  in  Peking. 
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China  was  led  to  the  negociations  by  political  consider- 
ations.Russia  by  commercial  interests.sothat  the  negociations 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  but  so 
many  and  so  grave  were  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
that  the  preliminaries  lasted  nearly  two  years.  They  are 
divided  into  two  parts:  the  first,  concerning  basic  questions, 
in  Peking;  the  Second,  as  to  definite  stipulations,  at  the 
frontier.  For  Russia  the  negociations  were  preceded  by  a 
period  of  preparation  and  followed  by  various  complement- 
ary details. 

The  period  of  preparation  lasted  more  than  a  year.  At 
the  close  of  1723  and  during  1724,  China  had,  on  several 
occasions,  shewn  a  desire  to  resume  direct  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion, and  Lang  had  immediately  informed  the  Russian 
Court.  On  the  25th  October  1724,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  an  official  report  to  the  Senate,  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  moment  seemed  propitious  for  an  embassy. 
An  occasion  oflfcred  itself.  The  Emperor  of  China,  K'anghi, 
died  in  December  1722;  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  Peter  the 
Great,  died  in  January  1725.  A  special  personage  would  have 
for  his  first  diplomatic  duty  to  felicitate  the  new  Emperor 
and  to  announce  the  accession  of  the  Tsarina,  Katharine 
I.  In  an  order  issued  on  the  3rd  March  1725,  Lang,  then  at 
Selenginsk,  was  informed  of  these  details,  and  replied  that  he 
would  hasten  to  inform  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  definite 
choice  and  nomination  of  an  ambassador  by  Russia  do  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  until  the  middle  of  1725.  A  report 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  by  Vladislavitch 
and  sent  on  the  S'.3rd  June  1725,  asks,  under  sanction  of  an 
ukase  of  the  18th  June  appointing  him  to  China,  for  various 
assistants  and  documents,  a  physician,  a  botanist,  a  geogra- 
pher, twomathematicians,  and  soon.  The  official  documents 
are  a  little  later  and  include  a  new  ukase  to  Lang,  dated  the 
10th  Auj:;ust,  requesting  him  to  inform  China  of  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  an  ''  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipoteritiary,"  to  wit,  Sava  Vladislavitch  ;  a  gramota  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Prince  Dolgorukcff, 
governor  of  Siberia,  also  dated  the  10th  August,  confirms  this 
information  ;  and  on  the  1 1th  August,  Vladislavitch  himself 
records  his  commission  in  his  journal. 

The  personnel  of  his  embassy  was  decided  by  a  series 
if  decrees  in  August  and  September  1725,  modified  and 
completed  afterwards  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  the  entry 
into  China  in  August  1726.  Already  Lang  and  Colonel 
Buchholz  had  been  charged  with  special  functions.  The 
number  and  the  character  of  the  forces  were  settled:  1,300 
infantry  and  100  dragoons.  With  the  ambassador  was 
associated  a  commissary  who  would  be  concerned  only  with 
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frontier  questions.  A  second  commissary,  Peter  Ivanovitch 
Vlasoff,  undoubtedly  the  son  of  the  Ivan  Vlasoff  who  had 
been  associated  with  Golovin  in  1686-1689,  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Michel  Krenitsyn,  a  former  Councillor  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  who  also  died,  so  that  Kolytchoff  remain- 
ed alone  for  the  work  of  frontier  survey.  The  four  principal 
members  of  the  embassy,  Vladislavitch,  Kolytchoff,  Lang, 
and  Buchholz  were  accompanied  by  secretaries,  topograph- 
ers, priests  and  other  officers.  Amongst  the  topograph- 
ers were  a  surveyor  and  two  student-surveyors  from 
the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Later  on,  Vladislavitch, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accredited  assistant  surveyors,  obtained 
others  in  Siberia.  An  ukase  from  the  Senate,  on  the  26th 
August,  appoints  Bishop  Kultchitskii,  who  had  been  destined 
for  China  in  1721,  as  head  of  the  religions  mission.  Along 
with  him  are  appointed  a  priest  of  one  of  the  orders, 
an  ordinary  priest,  and  two  pupils  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Academy  of  Moscow  whose  task  would  to  be  learn  Chinese 
in  Peking ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  Vladislavitch, 
in  one  of  his  first  reports,  dated  25th  December  1725, 
points  out  that  these  pupils  are  already  grown  men,  perhaps 
too  old  for  such  studies,  and  he  gives  one  of  these  to 
Kolytchoff,  as  Latin  translator,  and  replaces  him  by  a  young- 
er man.  The  personnel  of  the  embassy  proper  numbered 
in  all  100  souls,  escorted  by  1500  soldiers. 

The  responsibility  and  the  special  role  of  each  are  clearly 
defined:  for  diplomacy  there  is  the  minister  plenipotentiary 
with  his  secretaries  and  agents;  for  commercial  affairs, 
r^ang  and  a  caravan  under  Stephen  Tretyakoff,  concerning 
whom  we  shall  learn  more  in  our  next  chapter;  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  map  of  the  frontier  Kolytchoff  and  the  sur- 
veyors; for  religious  matters,  a  bishop  and  some  priests; 
for  future  translation  and  interpreting,  some  young  language 
students  and,  in  the  meantime,  an  interpreter  of  Mongol, 
Alexis  Tretyakoff,  with  translators  of  Latin ;  and  last  of  all, 
Buchholz  and  the  armed  force  for  general  security.  How- 
ever favourable  circumstances  may  appear,  and  however 
skilful  the  diplomats  are  able  to  shew  themselves  to  be, 
material  resources  are  never  superfluous  in  facilitating  a 
delicate  undertaking.  Besides  a  special  salary  for  two 
years,  the  ambassador  received  Rbls.  10,000  for  presents  to 
the  Emperor  and  Rbls.  3,000  for  gifts  to  the  ministers  and  to 
persons  shewing  good  will  towards  the  mission.  The  salar- 
ies paid  to  the  various  members  of  the  mission  indicate  not 
only  the  relative  rank  and  importance  of  its  members,  but 
the  importance  of  the  whole  mission  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Russian  Court.  Vladislovitch  received  Rbls.  6,000  per 
year;    Kolytchoff,    Rbls.   1,500;    the  bishop,   Rbls.   1,500; 
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Buchholz,  Rbls.  600 ;  the  secretaries,  Rbls.  500  each ;  the 
language  students,  Rbls.  300  (together  with  Rbls.  100 
allowance  from  the  ambassador) ;  the  physician,  Rbls.  200; 
the  surveyors,  Rbls  120;  the  soldiers,  Rbls.  10.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  these  sums  were  not  regularly  paid, 
or  were  insufficient,  for  there  are  frequent  complaints  on 
record.  The  presents  included  a  watch  in  gold,  ornamented 
vi^ith  brilliants  and  with  the  portrait  of  the  Tsarina  in 
enamel,  of  English  workmanship,  valued  at  Rbls.  1,600; 
another  in  the  Turkish  style,  worth  Rbls.  700;  an  English 
striking  clock,  playing  twelve  tunes,  and  embellished 
with  a  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  mounted  on  a  crystal 
globe  and  valued  at  Rbls.  700;  a  clock  in  decorated 
bronze,  of  French  workmanship,  valued  at  Rbls.  400;  two 
mirrors  of  large  size  with  black  lacquer  frames,  inlaid  with 
flowers  and  shells,  valued  at  Rbls.  800;  four  smaller  ones, 
Rbls.  700  to  Rbls.  300;  a  telescope  with  shell  case,  Rbls.  50; 
two  hundred  rare  sables,  Rbls.  4,210;  seven  black  fox  skins 
Rbls.  535.  To  this  list  should  be  added  the  private  presents 
of  the  ambassador,  valued  at  Rbls.  1,400,  and  including  silver- 
work,  guns,  pistols,  Turkish  harness,  and  four  coursing  dogs. 

Following  the  usual  Russian  custom,  the  ambassador 
and  his  suite  took  with  them  merchandise  of  their  own 
for  the  purpose  of  private  trading ;  this  merchandise,  Vlad- 
islavitch  informed  the  Chinese  authorities,  did  not  exceed 
in  value  Rbls.  20,000.  The  embassy  was  expected 
to  take  three  years,  and  if  we  add  together  the  salaries, 
presents,  transport  charges  and  incidental  expenses,  we  shall 
find  that  the  total  cost  of  the  mission  was  Rbls.  100,000,  or 
£100,000  sterling  in  present  English  value. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  enable  the  ambassador  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  most  minute 
details  of  preceding  negociations  and  intercourse.  The  list 
of  documentsvvhichwas  given  to  him  alone  occupies  ten  pages 
of  his  official  journal.  Mention  is  made  not  only  of  copies  of 
the  official  journals  of  his  predecessors,  Golovin,  Isbrants 
Ides  and  Izmailoff,  not  only  all  the  reports,  documents  and 
communications  of  the  years  1722,  1723  and  1724,  but  even 
abstracts  relating  to  religious  matters  and  to  Russian  com- 
merce in  Mongolia.  For  the  purposes  of  his  own  embassy 
Vladislavitch  was  supplied  with  four  official  letters:  (1)  an 
Imperial  gramota  to  the  "  Bodgo  Khan,"  dated  the  30th 
August  1725;  (2)  another  Imperial  order  investing  h'm  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  ;(3)  credentials,  of  the  same  date;  (4) 
a  passport.  He  had  also  a  cypher  code.  Instructions  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  forty-five  articles, 
and  Instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  in  twenty 
articles  and  some  secret  articles. 
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In  spite  of  the  abundance  of  detail  in  the  instructions 
drawn  up  for  the  ambassador  it  is  clear  that  they  are  all 
directed  to  four  main  points.  First,  the  ambassador  is  above 
all  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  or  at  least  to  renew  those 
commercial  relations  that  had  been  interrupted  ;  in  order  to 
do  this  he  was  to  use  every  means  and  all  available  personal 
help,  especially  that  of  the  Jesuits,  by  promising  them  the 
free  passage  of  their  correspondence  and  of  the  members  of 
their  order  through  Siberia;  he  must  obtain  permission  for 
the  entry  of  caravans  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  consul 
or  agent  in  Peking,  the  said  office  to  be  held  by  Lang  ;  and 
if  the  Chinese  insisted  first  on  the  determination  of  the 
frontier  he  was  to  concede  the  point  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  which  are  all-important.  Second,  he  was  to  fix 
the  frontier  in  accordance  with  a  qiap  that  he  would  have 
compiled  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  having  no  information  about  the  territories  to  be 
delimited  ;  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  a  joint  Russo-Chin- 
ese  commission  ;  Russia  could  not  give  up  any  of  the  places 
in  Transbaikalia,  Udinsk,  Seienginsk,  and  Nertchnisk;  to- 
wards the  east  the  Argun  had  been  determined  as  boundary 
by  the  treaty  of  Nertchnisk;  on  the  west  the  Chinese  had 
spoken  to  Izmailoff  of  building  a  town  on  the  Irtish,  but  the 
Irtish  was  in  Russian  territory  and  so  that  was  impossible; 
the  ambassador  was  to  see  to  it  that  he  ceded  neither  mines, 
valuable  lands,  nor  strategic  positions.  Third,  as  for  deserters 
and  others  unlawfully  leaving  Chinese  territory,  the  am- 
bassador was  to  refer  to  an  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great  dated 
22nd  July  1722  which  had  already  ordered  that  such  persons 
should  be  sent  back,  and  to  remind  the  Chinese  that  Fefiloff 
had  arranged  for  the  extradition  of  84  deserters  and  Lang 
had  had  to  send  them  back  in  August  1724.  Fourth,  the 
ambassador  was  to  try  to  secure  the  secret  entrance  of 
of  Bishop  Kultchitskii,  then  to  obtain  for  him  the  right  to 
reside  in  Peking  and  to  make  pastoral  visitations  in  the 
provinces;  if  this  should  be  impossible  the  ambassador  was 
instructed  to  leave  this  Bishop  at  the  frontier ;  but  at  the 
very  least  he  was  to  try  to  obtain  the  concession  of  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  to  build  a  church,  the  expense  of  building 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  Tsarina.  Two  secret  instructions 
required  him  to  enquire  as  carefully  as  possible  into  the 
military  strength  and  into  the  resources  of  the  Emoire. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  these  instructions  only  differ  from 
those  to  Izmailoff  on  the  questions  of  the  delimitation  of 
frontiers  and  of  arrnngements  for  extradition  of  deserters. 
In  both  cases  resort  to  force  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  spirit 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
the  interests  of  commerce.    The  Ministry  of  Commerce 
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confined  itself  to  renewing  its  instructions  of  1719  without 
change,  but  with  significant  additions  :  the  ambassador  was 
to  inform  himself  on  the  various  modes  of  transport  in 
Siberia  and  of  any  desirable  improvements  ;  he  was  to  obtain 
all  possible  information  concerning  trade  in  Mongolia;  he 
was  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  state  of  other  European 
commerce  with  China,  that  of  the  Dutch,  of  the  English,  of 
the  French  and  of  the  Portuguese;  he  was  to  study  the 
articles  of  commerce  and  their  prices  on  the  Canton  market, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  by  water  from  Canton  to  Peking, 
and  in  general  the  weights  and  measures  and  the  monies  in 
use,  in  China;  he  was  also  to  make  enquiries  upon  the  com- 
merce of  Japan,  for  the  Dutch  found  it  more  profitable 
than  that  of  China,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  so  for  Russia,  by  way  of  the  Amur.  In  the  supple- 
mentary explanations  which  Vladislavitch  requested  of  the 
two  Ministries,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  only  asked  that, 
failingthe  establishment  of  a  consulate,  a  Chinese  commercial 
tribunal  should  be  established,  and  that  if  the  Chinese 
insisted  upon  customs  duties  they  should  not  be  so  high  as 
heretofore,  and  that  commerce  should  be  unrestricted.  The 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  authorized  him  to  give  to  the 
Jesuits  a  written  promise  granting  permission  to  pass  through 
Siberia,  and  to  bpng  some  of  them  with  him  on  his  return; 
and  the  refusal  of  all  permission  to  the  Chinese  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  Irtish  was  confirmed  ;  but  the  general  idea 
is  that  there  should  be  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  he  is 
advised  to  make  concessions  so  as  to  avoid  any  damage  to 
the  establishment  of  commercial  relations.  With  such 
resources,  and  with  instructions  so  complete,  Vladislavitch 
left  St.  Petersburg  on  the  12th  October  1725,  and  reached 
Peking  on  the  21st  October  1726. 

A  number  of  incidents  took  place  during  the  year's 
journey  between  the  two  capitals.  The  ambassador's  first 
care  had  been  to  compile  a  provisional  map  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  discuss  frontier  questions  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  On  the  4th  October  1725  Prince 
Dolgorukoff,  Governor  of  Siberia,  informed  the  Tsarina  that 
he  had  entrusted  this  duty  to  a  surveyor  from  Irkutsk,  Peter 
Skobeltsyn  by  name,  with  three  assistants,  and  they  would 
send  one  copy  to  Lang  and  another  to  Tobolsk.  On  the 
27th  March  1726  Lang  writes  from  Selenginsk  to  the 
Tsarina  that  Skobeitsyn's  map  was  finished  on  the  22nd 
March,  and  that  four  copies  of  it  have  been  made,  one  for 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  another  for  Vladislavitch, 
a  third  for  Prince  Dolgorukoff,  and  one  also  for  herself. 
Lang  came  to  meet  Vladislavitch,  and  found  him  at  Irkutsk, 
where  he  handed  to  him,  on  the  11th  April,  his  copy  of 
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Skobeltsy^n's  map.  The  ambassador  thought  it  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  and  sent  Skobeltsyn  and  his  three  as- 
sistants  to  perfect  their  work.  On  the  30th  April  he  divided 
them  into  two  parties,  and  gave  them  their  detailed 
instructions.  Skobeltsyn  and  Baskakoff  were  to  explore 
the  Irkut,  the  Kosso-gol,  the  Saiansk  mountains,  the  upper 
Yemsei,  and  the  Abakan ;  they  were  to  prepare  a  map, 
accompanied  by  a  record  of  information  equally  concerning 
the  physical  geography  and  the  ethnography  of  these 
regions,  and  the  obligations  of  the  tributary  peoples;  they 
were  to  seek  between  the  Yenisei  and  one  of  its  tributaries, 
the  Elengusa,  the  important  Buddhist  statues  to  which 
previous  reference  has  been  made ;  they  were  to  try  to 
finish  the  bulk  of  their  work  in  two  months  and  they  would 
despatch  all  their  information,  in  July  if  possible,  to  Selen- 
ginsk,  and  have  the  supplementary  information  sent  to 
Kolytchoff.  Basil  Chatiloff  and  Ivan  Svistunoff,  the 
other  two  surveyors,  set  off  with  similar  instructions  to 
the  mountains  which  stretch  from  the  Gorbitsa  to  the  Uda  and 
to  the  sea.  They  were  to  press  on  with  even  greater  speed 
than  their  colleagues,  and  if  one  of  them  fell  ill  his  com- 
panion was  to  go  on  alone,  without  any  stop  or  hindrance. 

On  the  3rd  October  1725  an  ukase  informed  Lang  that 
he  had  been  added  to  the  ambassador's  suite  as  a  colleague. 
On  the  30th  November  Lang  received  the  ukase  of  the  10th 
August,  appointing  Vladislavitch  as  ambassador.  On  the 
22nd  February  1726  he  sent  this  news  to  Peking  by  his 
secretary  David  Grave,  and  in  June  he  wrote  to  Vladislavitch 
that  the  secretary  had  returned  with  an  answer  from  the 
Lifan  Yuan,  dated  the  17th  April  1726,  to  the  effect  that  two 
high  personages  would  go  to  the  frontier  to  meet  Vladislavitch. 
The  ambassador  corresponded  direct  with  the  Chinese  minis- 
ters, and  informed  them  from  Irkutsk  that  he  would  soon  be 
at  the  frontier  with  his  suite  of  120  persons,  and  he  therefore 
requested  immediate  entr5^  both  for  the  caravan  and  for  the 
religious  dignitary  who  had  been  waiting  for  some  years  for 
permission  to  enter  China.  He  requested  them  also  to 
add  their  own  surveyors  to  the  two  Russian  commissioners 
who  would  leave  Moscow  in  January  to  survey  the  frontier. 
A  secret  letter,  in  Italian,  addressed  to  Pere  Parrenin, 
sought  his  services  for  the  purpose  of  information. 

An  unforeseen  event  befell  the  embassy  before  its 
entry  into  China.  The  caravan  was  under  the  direction  of 
Stephen  Tretyakoff.  Lang  had  hardly  left  Vladislavitch  in 
order  to  return  to  Selenginsk  when  he  received,  on  the  14th 
May,  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  tselovalniki,  dated  the  3rd 
May,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Tretyakoff  which  had 
taken  place  the  previous  evening.    Lang  at  once  sent  the 
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news  to  Vladislavitch  who  replied  appointing  the  senior 
tselovalnik,  Molokoff,  provisionally  to  take  charge  of  the 
caravan,  and  Vladislavitch  informed  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  of  the  event.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
frontier  the  ambassador  sent  to  the  Ministry  a  lengthy 
report,  dated  31st  August,  in  which  he  declined  to  take  with 
him  so  great  a  personage  as  a  bishop,  whose  very  title 
would  alarm  the  Chinese.  The  most  he  would  be  able  to  do 
would  be  to  get  a  passport  for  an  archimandrite  whom,  in 
case  of  need,  the  Holy  Synod  could  secretly  consecrate  as 
bishop.  The  archimandrite  of  the  Convent  of  the  Ascension 
at  Irkutsk,  Antony  Platkovskii,  who  had  accompanied  Izmail- 
off  to  Peking,  and  kept  a  school  of  Mongol  at  Irkutsk,  would 
serve  the  purpose  very  well,  and  his  pupils  would  serve  him 
as  officiants  and  be  well  situated  to  learn  Chinese  and 
Mongol.  The  ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  insist 
more  particularly  on  the  admission  of  the  caravan,  which 
was  indeed  the  more  important  item.  Circumstances 
appeared  to  be  favourable:  the  Kalmuks  were  still  fight- 
ing, the  Mongols  were  much  enfeebled,  and  the  Chinese 
were  weary  of  the  strife.  One  of  the  two  ministers  sent 
to  meet  him,  he  states  in  his  report,  will  remain  on  the 
frontier;  and  he  notes  that  the  Jesuits  are  still  persecuted. 
He  urges  the  absolute  interdiction  of  all  Russian  commerce 
with  Mongolia  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  with  Peking. 

After  this  clear  account  of  the  situation  the  ambassador 
entered  China.  He  remained  in  Peking  from  the  21st 
October  1726  to  the  23rd  April  1727,  six  full  months,  and 
longer,  that  is  to  say,  than  any  official  Russian  envoy  except 
Lang.  In  Peking  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  the  fundamental 
questions  and  to  reach  a  provisional  agreement,  to  stand  his 
ground  against  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  who  reproached 
the  Russians  for  their  continual  encroachments,  their  slow 
pushing  forward  towards  the  east.  T'u  Li-ch'en  was  appointed 
a  colleague  of  the  two  ministers  of  the  Lifan  Yuan,  for 
the  purpose  of  negociating  with  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  gave  a  bitter  tone  to  the  interviews.  But  this  time 
the  ministers  were  met  by  an  adversary  very  well  armed 
indeed.  In  addition  to  his  diplomatic  skill,  his  intelli- 
gence, and  his  experience,  Vladislavitch  took  with  him 
rich  presents  that  his  personal  fortune  enabled  him  still 
further  to  augment.  Before  leaving  St.  Petersburg  he 
had  let  his  house  to  the  French  Ambassador,  Campredon, 
and  had  secured  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  French 
Jesuits,  at  whose  head  was  Pere  Parrenin.  With 
Pere  Parrenin  the  ambassador  obtained  a  most  valuable 
interview,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  ambassador  was 
put  in  touch  with  a  personage  of  the  Court  named  Masi, 
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who  kept  him  fully  Informed  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
ministers.  Neverthless,  the  negociations  were  long  and 
difficult.  China  resorted  to  obstinacy,  to  subterfuge,  and 
even  to  intimidation;  but  at  bottom  she  held  fast  to  peace, 
and  this  led  to  an  understanding.  It  would  be  tiresome  to 
follow  the  discussions  in  detail,  though  that  is  possible  on 
account  of  the  admirably  compiled  reports  by  Vladislavitch, 
but  the  main  results  at  least  must  be  noted. 

By  the  21st  March  the  understanding  was  almost 
complete,  being  established  upon  the  following  bases:  the 
frontier,  from  the  Uda  to  the  Stone  Mountains  in  the  east,  is 
to  remain  undecided  as  in  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  for  lack 
of  geographical  knowledge  of  these  regions,  but  everywhere 
else  it  will  be  determined  jointly  by  Russian  and  Chinese 
commissioners ;  deserters  shall  henceforth  be  extradited  ;  a 
Russian  caravan  of  200  merchants  is  to  be  admitted  to 
Peking  once  every  three  years,  at  its  own  expense ;  on  the 
frontier  shall  be  set  up  two  centres  of  exchange  where 
regular  and  continuous  trade  may  be  conducted ;  passports 
shall  continue  to  be  required,  bearing  an  official  seal;  am- 
bassadors, diplomatic  agents  and  official  messengers  to  be 
received  without  hindrance.  On  the  19th  April  1727  Vladis- 
lavitch was  admitted  to  a  farewell  audience  in  which  the 
Emperor  renewed  his  recommendations  of  fair  dealing  and 
peace  between  the  two  countries ;  and  on  the  23rd  April  the 
ambassador  left  Peking. 

Hardly  had  he  reached  Mongolia  than  he  received  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  two  gramotas  dated  the 
22nd  January  1727.  His  report  of  the  31st  August  is 
acknowledged  and  all  its  details  have  been  approved  and 
sanctioned.  In  reply  Vladislavitch  sent  to  the  Ministry  a 
long  report,  dated  the  10th  May,  in  which  he  related  the 
details  of  his  stay  in  Peking,  and  went  lo  the  minutest  detail 
in  a  numberof  points.  With  three  ministers,"Tchabina,Tegut 
and  Tulechin,"  he  had  more  man  thirty  conferences,  and 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  any  proposal  disadvantageous 
for  Russia  he  had  only  been  supplied  with  salt  water,  which 
had  made  more  than  half  his  compapy  sick.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing he  had  not  given  way,  and  the  definitive  treaty  would 
be  signed  at  the  frontier  with  ministers  armed  with  pleni- 
potentiary powers.  Things  appeared,  added  Vladislavitch, 
to  be  in  quite  good  trim.  The  Emperor  had  declared  his 
desire  for  peace.  China,  who  was  far  from  being  as  strong 
as  was  commonly  believed,  and  was  weakened  still  more  by 
the  Kalmuks,  whose  support  might  be  very  valuable  to 
Russia,  was  determined  on  peace.  The  former  ministers 
of  K'anghi  had  been  replaced  by  young  and  incapable  men. 
A  cypher  correspondence  with  Pere  Parrenin  shewed  that 
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he  had  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Masi,  the  court 
functionary,  and  through  him  had  obtained  some  conces- 
sions ;  but  the  Jesuits,  persecuted  as  they  were,  had 
not  just  at  that  moment  any  great  credit  or  standing  in 
Peking.  There  was  a  great  abundance  of  furs,  and  the 
embassy  had  only  been  able  to  exchange  a  part  of  its  own 
merchandise;  the  caravan  would  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  Lang  would  be  able  to  accompany 
it,  but  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  agent  or  consul  in 
Peking.  Three  priests  would  be  received  also,  and  a  church 
built  in  the  Palace  of  Ambassadors  at  the  expense  of  the 
ministers. 

On  the  14th  June,  Vladislavitch  reached  the  Bura,  near 
Selenginsk;  it  still  required  three  months  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  treaty,  and  a  year  for  its  final  ratification.  The 
problem  now  is  that  of  detailed  delimitation  of  the  frontier. 
For  this  task  Russia  had,  over  the  Chinese,  the  advantage 
of  exact  knowledge  of  the  topographical  details.  In  spite  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  first  surveyors,  the  imperfect  success 
of  the  second,  and  the  errors  and  omissions  of  their  work,  they 
managed  to  prepare  a  general  map,  not  only  of  the  whole 
frontier,  but  even  of  all  Siberia.  This  was  a  region  that  the 
Jesuits  had  not  been  able  to  explore,  or  to  shew  with  any 
exactitude  on  their  maps  of  the  Chinese  Empire  prepared 
from  1708  to  1718.  Kolytchoff  had  finished  by  collatinc 
and  focusing  the  information  collected,  and  since  the  8th 
January  he  had  been  awaiting  at  Selenginsk  the  return  of 
Vladislavitch.  China  was  only  able  to  set  against  these 
precise  data  obstinacy  and  pride.  The  uncle  of  the  Emperor, 
Longotu,  was  at  Urga,  and  was  appomted  to  be  chief  of  the 
treaty  commission.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  done  anything 
since  the  arrival  of  Vladislavitch  at  the  Chinese  frontier. 
T'u  Li-ch'en,  who  was  second  commissioner,  appeared  to  be 
jealous  of  him  and  to  distrust  him,  for  a  malicious  report, 
any  discontent  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  might 
cost  T'u  Li-ch'en  both  his  place  and  his  life.  T'u  Li-ch'en, 
in  a  statement  made  to  Lang,  said  that  Lon~gotu  had  twice 
tried  to  ruin  him  at  Court,  but  had  not  succeeded;  still  he 
was  anxious  and  was  acting  very  carefully.  Tsyren-van,  the 
chief  Mongol  assistant  of  Longotu,  had  only  a  very 
hazy  notion  of  the  frontier  and  did  not  even  know  anything 
about  the  countries  either  to  the  west  or  to  thi  east  of  his 
own  territories  in  Mongolia.  The  skill  of  Vladislavitch.  in 
dealing  with  opponents  so  badly  informed,  would  simply 
consist  in  setting  one  against  the  other,  and  thus  discomfiting 
one  after  the  other;  and  then,  the  main  principles  having  been 
decided  upon,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  lay  down, 
when   it  came  to  the   point,    boundaries  entirely   advant- 
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ageous  to  Russia.  In  this  second  part  of  his  task,  a 
comparatively  simple  one,  he  would  be  assisted  by  a  spy, 
named  Galdan,  a  Mongol  whom  he  had  bought  over  for  a 
small  sum,  and  who  was  able  to  keep  him  informed  con- 
cerning the  deliberations. 

The  conferences  begun  on  the  23rd  June,  Vladislavitch 
being  assisted  by  Kolytchoff,  Lang  and  Giazunoff.  Longotu 
at  first  refused  any  concession  whatever,  and  his  obstinacy 
threatened  a  rupture  of  all  neigociations.  Fortunately  for 
Russia  he  was  recalled  about  the  8th  August,  and  some  days 
later  it  was  possible  to  sign  a  preliminary  treaty,  called  the 
Treaty  of  the  Bura.  Vladislavitch  hastened  to  inform  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  success  and  to  give  the 
reasons  for  it,  namely,  the  recall  of  Longotu,  the  inform- 
ation supplied  by  Parrenin  and  Masi,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
presents,  the  services  of  Galdan;  and  finally,  the  fear  of  the 
Chinese  lest  the  matter  should  be  unsettled,  and  the  good 
effect  produced  by  the  soldiers  of  Buchholz  and  by  the  first 
fortifications.  Vladislavitch  asked  for  an  engineer  to  finish  the 
fortifications  and  to  cover  the  frontier  with  them.  In  his  48 
conferences  with  the  Chinese  he  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  by  making  reference  to  the  fact  that  Russia,  her 
wars  in  Europe  being  now  at  an  end,  would  now  be  able  to 
pay  attention  to  the  other  border.  In  a  report  to  the  Senate 
on  the  28th  September,  Vladislavitch  states  that  Kolytchoff 
and  Giazunoff  have  been  sent,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other 
to  the  west,  to  mark  out  the  frontier  in  conjunction  with  the 
representatives  of  China.  ' 

The  complementary  items  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Bura  were 
not  long  awaiting  settlement.'  On  the  12th  October  Giazunoff 
exchanged  his  credentials  as  delimitation  commissioner  with 
his  Chinese  colleague,  and  Kolytchoff  did  the  same  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month.  But  on  the  13th  November  a 
draft  of  the  treaty  in  Latia,  sent  from  Peking,  was  received, 
and  this  did  not  at  all  conform  with  the  stipulations  orig- 
inally made.  Vladislavitch  refused  it,  and  wrote  im- 
mediately to  Peking.  He  continued,  however,  to  build  the 
fort  at  Kiakhta,  to  fortify  the  frontier  line,  and  when  he 
received  notice  of  the  death  of  Katharine  I.  he  was  able  to 
announce  to  China  without  fear  that  though  Tsars  might 
die  political  principles  did  not  change.  Finally  there 
arrived  in  June  1728,  ratified  in  due  form,  a  treaty  dated  the 
2Jst  October  1727,  at  all  points  in  agreement  with  the  original 
draft.  Vladislavitch  accepted  it,  sealed  it,  and  exchanged 
copies.    This  is  the  treaty  called  the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta. 

In  this  Treaty  of  Kiakhta  there  are  eleven  articles,  and 
these  fall  naturally  into  three  or  four  groups:  those  con- 
cerning   the    frontier    and    deserters;    those  concerning 
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commerce;  and  those  concerning  diplomatic  intercourse 
and  religious  affairs.  All  the  frontier  is  delimited  except 
the  portion  lying  to  the  East  of  theGorbitsa,  wTiich  remains 
as  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  unsettled,  for  want  of  geographical 
knowledge;  but  Russia  is  called  upon  to  go  into  this  matter 
and  find  a  solution,  under  pain  of  future  trouble.  Deserters 
are  to  stay  where  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty,  but 
future  deserters  are  to  be  extradited  and  punished.  A 
caravan  of  two  hundred  men  is  to  be  admitted  every  three 
years  to  Peking.  Ordinarily,  Kiakhta  and  Tsurukhaitu, 
one  near  Selenginsk  and  the  other  near  Nertchinsk,  are  to 
be  trading  centres  and  permanent  places  for  exchange  of 
commodities.  Ambassadors,  couriers  and  letters  will  be 
»*eceived  and  transmitted  with  all  despatch,  and  any  delay 
or  refusal  shall  entail  the  rupture  of  commercial  relations. 
In  Peking,  a  church,  a  priest  and  three  curates  are  allowed  to 
Russia,  and  five  language  students  are  to  be  added  to  them.  It 
may  be  noted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  agreement  con- 
cerning the  frontier  and  the  deserters,  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were,  distinctly  favoured  Russia,  whose 
encroachments  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Chinese,  and 
indeed  admitted  by  the  Russians  themselves,  and  by  this 
arrangement  Russia  kept  such  deserters  as  were  already  in 
her  territories,  including  the  700  for  the  extradition  of  whom 
the  Chinese  had  applied  to  Izmailoff ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stipulation  that  any  delay  in  the  reception  of 
envoys  or  the  transmission  of  despatches  should  entail  the 
breaking  off  of  commercial  relations,  promised  the  Chinese, 
if  previous  experience  were  anything  to  go  by,  numerous 
pretexts  for  such  a  rupture,  should  China  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

On  the  30th  June  1728,  Vladislavitch  completed  his  work 
by  a  series  of  minute  instructions  to  Colonel  Buchholz,  to 
Captain  Knyaginkin  and  Alexis  Tretyakoff,  who  were  made 
responsible  for  general  oversight  at  Kiakhta,  to  Captain 
Chkader  who  was  assigned  similar  duties  at  Tsurukhaitu,  and 
to  Gregory  Firsoff  and  Anisim  Mikhaleff  who  were  appointed 
inspectors  of  the  frontier.  Buchholz  has  general  oversight 
of  the  frontier,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Governor 
of  Irkutsk  and  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia.  He  is  to  see 
to  the  complete  building  of  two  new  posts  (one  at  Kiakhta  and 
the  other  at  Tsurukhaitu),  always  to  keep  one  battalion  on 
the  Tchikoi,  and  outposts  elsewhere.  He  is  to  prevent  the 
export  of  cattle  into  Mongolia,  intended  to  revictual  the 
Chinese  army  operating  against  the  Kontaisha,  and  is  to 
put  himself  in  touch  with  Lang  in  diplomatic  matters.  On 
no  account  is  he  to  declare  war  or  to  take  the  offensive.  He 
is  to  correspond  with  Lang,  in  cypher,  on  confidential  matters, 
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and  with  Tuchetu  Khan  at  Urga  on  current  business.  He 
will  continue  correspondence  in  secret  with  the  spy  Galdan, 
and  pay  him  every  year  the  honorarium  promised  by  the 
ambassador.  One  point  in  his  instructions  is  not  without 
significance,  namely,  that  he  is  to  send  soldiers  every  summer 
to  reap  the  excellent  prairie  crops  situated  some  eighty  versts 
from  the  Stryelka,  near  Bulesotu,  in  order  to  establish  future 
rights  of  possession.  The  instructions  concerning  the  new 
ports  to  be  built  are  most  precise.  The  market  place  at 
Kiakhta  is  to  be  a  square  with  a  side  of  200  metres  and 
towers  at  each  corner.  Within  this  square  are  to  be  thirty- 
two  stalls,  each  provided  with  a  stove  ipoele);  these  stalls  are 
to  be  of  two  classes:  one  class  will  be  five  metres  square  and 
the  other  six  metres  by  three.  There  is  to  be  a  bazaar,  32 
metres  by  6.  Twenty-four  shops  are  to  be  built  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  store-rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  a 
covered  gallery,  like  that  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  there  is  to 
be  an  exterior  embankment  for  protection  from  steppe 
fires.  A  church  is  to  be  built,  dedicated  by  the  ambassador 
to  the  Trinity  and  to  Saint  Sabbas.  Shops  shall  be  let  to 
private  traders  for  the  greater  profit  of  the  Treasury,  and 
every  vehicle  passing  the  post  shall  pay  one  or  two 
kopeks  for  toll,  and  of  this  revenue  5  per  cent,  shall  revert 
to  Captain  Knyaginkin  for  out  of  pocket  expenses.  The 
instructions  for  Tsurukhaitu  are  similar  but  not  so  detailed 
and  the  dimensions  are  smaller. 

The  commissaries  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Buch- 
holz.  Their  function  was  to  control  the  administration  of  police 
matters  and  of  justice,  and  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
commercial  matters  in  the  places  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Firsoff  was  to  make  a  tour  each  summer  from  Kiakhta  to 
the  Argun,  and  Mikhaleff  to  the  west,  along  the  frontier, 
maintaining  the  boundaries  and  preventing  the  passage  of 
deserters  and  of  contraband.  They  were  especially  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  lamas  into  Russian  territory, 
and  in  case  of  need  were  to  send  Russian  subjects  to  take 
ecclesiastical  orders  and  rank  amongst  Mongols  devoted 
to  Russian  interests.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Irkutsk  in  July  1728  add  further  details.  They  deal 
chiefly  with  financial  and  administrative  questions  such  as 
the  regular  payment  of  soldiers,  the  punishment  for  false 
declarations  in  connexion  with  the  customs  duties,  and 
expanses  for  new  undertakings.  The  Governor  was  also  to 
make  an  effort  to  collect  information  concerning  the  Uda 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  In  order  not  to  ruin  the 
Kalmuks,  whose  trade  in  horses  and  cattle  was  their  sole 
resource,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  Kiakhta  to 
trade,  but  in  order  to  handicap  export,  heavy  duties  would 
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be  placed  on  such  transactions  and  would   make  the   re 
victualling  of  the  Chinese  forces  difficult. 

On  the  6th  August  Vladislavitch  informed  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  all  these  arrangements:  the  Treaty  was 
in  Russian  and  in  Latin  for  the  Chinese;  in  Russian,  in 
Latin  and  in  Manchu  for  the  Russians;  letters  were  to  be 
sealed  with  new  seals  in  future,  and  he  had  promised  to  send 
the  designs  for  these  from  the  Ministry  and  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Siberia,  which  would  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  sending  a  messenger  from  Peking;  the  soldiers  under 
Buchholz,  by  means  of  an  addition  to  their  pay,  had  been 
employed  in  building  the  post  at  Kiakhta,  already  partly 
built;  this  post  would  be  finished  by  October,  and  that  at 
Tsurukhaitu  during  the  next  summer.  At  the  same  time 
the  Ministry  sent  designs  for  the  seals  to  Vladislavitch,  who 
sent  them  on  by  courier  to  Peking. 

Leaving  Selenginsk  on  the  3rd  July  1728,  Vladislavitch 
reached  Moscow  on  the  18th  December  1728.  He  was 
received  in  audience  by  the  Tsar,  Peter  II.,  on  the  22nd 
December,  and  handed  over  on  the  2nd  February  1729  the 
presents  from  China;  on  the  8th  March  he  handed  over  the 
maps  and  other  documents.  A  little  later  Vladislavitch 
proposed  to  recall  Lang  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  the 
caravan  for  1731,  and  in  1730  he  set  forth  in  a  confidential 
document  some  very  curious  and  interesting  information  on 
the  possibility  of  conquering  all  or  part  of  China.  The 
special  question  at  issue  was  the  basin  of  the  Amur.  The 
ex-ambassador  advised  prudence  and  mature  consideration. 
However,  on  condition  that  peace  prevailed  in  Europe  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  spend  several  millions  on  the  enter- 
prise, to  have  the  frontier  posts  well  provisioned,  and  crops 
developed  for  ten  years  in  Transbaikalia,  to  employ  fifty 
regiments  of  regulars  and  twenty  of  irregulars,  he  foresaw 
the  achievement  of  success  in  the  undertaking,  his  reasons 
for  this  belief  being  two,  namely,  that  the  Chinese,  though 
numerous  and  active,  were  not  given  to  soldiering,  and  that 
the  Manchus,  who  ruled  the  Chinese,  represented  only  a 
fiftieth  of  the  population,  and  were  foreigners  and  suspects 
amongst  them.  In  case  of  a  conflict,  and  especially  of  a  de- 
feat, the  Chinese  would  rise  against  their  rulers,  who  would 
have  to  face  not  only  their  domestic  enemies,  but  also  the 
Mongols,  who  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  pillage  and 
to  revolt,  the  irreconcilable  Kalmuks,  and  the  European 
troops,  all  at  the  same  time.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Manchus,  with  divided  forces,  would  be  beaten  and  China 
conquered  without  difficulty. 

Add  to  this  report  notes  on  all  the  important  personages 
in  China,  on  all  questions  concerning  Siberia  and  China, 
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governors,  administrators,  Russian  chiefs,  Mongol  chiefs, 
Chinese  chiefs,  fortifications,  commerce,  exchange,  and  so 
forth,  and  one  is  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  embassy.  An  official  statement  issued  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  the  Ministry  was 
completely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  Vladislavitch's 
mission.  Vladislavitch  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Alexander.  His  opinions, 
listened  to  with  the  utmost  respect,  were  quickly  adopted 
and  formulatefl  into  laws  and  regulations.  He  died  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  17th  June  1738. 

A  convincing  proof,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Treaty  that 
he  had  signed  gave  satisfaction  to  both  parties  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  remained  almost  without  modi- 
fication until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was 
then  not  so  much  altered  as  completed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  China  had  sought  to  relieve  herself  of  one  of  her 
adversaries,  to  keep  that  adversary  from  her  territory  and 
her  capital;  and  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  and  the 
establishment  of  markets  at  a  distance  from  Peking  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
caravan  trade  did  not  appear  to  China  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  and  China  tried  to  suppress  it.  Time  and  circum- 
stances assisted  her  to  realize  her  purpose.  Russia  enjoyed 
new  facilities  for  her  commerce  which,  she  thought,  would 
become  easier  to  supervise,  and  less  exposed  to  the  disastrous 
effects  of  contraband  competition.  The  delimitation  of  the 
frontier  gave  her  considerable  advantage  both  in  men  and 
in  territory.  She  obtained  permission  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  mission  in  Peking,  where 
trained  translators  would  take  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  and 
would  enable  her  to  maintain  henceforth  direct  correspon- 
dence, without  the  necessity  for  intermediaries. 

This  fact  caused  the  Orthodox  Mission  in  Peking  to 
take  on  a  diplomatic  character  that  it  has  not  yet  wholly 
lost;  and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  embassy 
that  it  dealt  with  questions  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that 
they  concern  not  only  politics  and  diplomacy,  not  only 
Russia  and  China,  but  science  and  civilization.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  School  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  country 
led  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  Manchu,  Mongol,  and  Chinese, 
and  produced  translators  and  savants,  as  the  names  of 
Rossokhin,  the  collaborator  with  the  historian  G.  F.  Muller, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  Bitchurin  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  suffice  to  shew.  Again,  the  need  for  exact 
geographical  knowledge,  in  order  to  fix  a  frontier  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  kilometres,  necessitated  careful  surveys, 
detailed  records  of  the  geological  structure  (as  to  mineral  pes- 
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sibilittes,  and  so  on),  of  the  physiography  and  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  Siberia.  Vladislavitchwasled  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Behring,  whose  first  expedition  was  contemporary  with 
the  embassy;  and  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  map  of 
Siberia,  which  was  of  great  service  in  later  labours.  Vladis- 
lavitch  was  thus  one  of  the  originators  of  historical  and 
geographical  research  on  the  subject  of  Siberia  and  the  Far 
East.  Though  his  conduct  was  but  in  accord  with  the 
general  spirit  and  tendencies  of  his  time,  and  he  did  not  first 
suggest  the  matter,  his  breadth  of  mind,  yet  his  energetic 
labours  contributed  materially  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  to  the  development  of  commerce,  of  science  and  of 
human  progress. 


Chapter  XII. 


CARAVAN    OF    1727-1728:   CUSTOMS    REORGANIZATION. 

On  the  7th  March  1722  a  merchant  named  Stephen 
Tretyakoff  requested  of  the  authorities  that  he  might  be 
appointed  commissary  of  the  Peking  caravan,  assisted  by 
ten  tsyelovalniki,  and  to  this  request  he  added  one  that  was 
novel,  namely,  liberty  to  trade  on  his  own  account.  On  the 
20th  March  the  Senate  granted  the  request,  and  on  the  8th 
April  an  ukase  issued  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
informed  it  of  the  appointment  and  permission,  and  sum- 
marized the  conditions  on  which  this  private  trading  would 
be  allowed :  namely,  that  Tretj'akoff  was  permitted  to  take 
with  him  his  own  merchandise  to  the  value  of  three  thous- 
and rubles,  and  the  ten  tsyelovalniki  were  also  allowed 
private  trading  to  the  same  aggregate  amount,  thus  allowing 
the  caravan  to  take  with  it  private  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  Rbls.  6,000  in  all;  the  Governor  of  Siberia  was  to 
exempt  this  merchandise  from  the  ordinary  customs  dues  ; 
when  in  Peking  Tretyakoff  was  to  sell  first  the  merchandise 
of  the  official  caravan,  and  then  his  own  stock  afterwards. 
By  ukase  of  the  30th  April  1719  all  caravans  were  to  be  ac- 
companied in  China  by  a  sub-officer  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  police  and  justice.  In  the  caravan  of 
1727-8  this  officer  was  Ivan  Nojneff. 

Tretyakoff 's  passport  is  dated  the  30th  July  1722,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  arrival  in  Irkutsk  until  the  21st 
February  1724,  or  in  Selenginsk  until  June  of  the  same  year. 
In  July  1724  the  Chinese  ministers  who  had  come  to 
Selenginsk  to  treat  with  Russia  were  returning  without 
having  accomplished  anything ;  they  had  met  Tretyakoff  on 
the  19th  July,  and  had  taken  his  passport  with  them  on 
their  departure;  but  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassador  suspended  negociations  and,  before  Vladis- 
lavitch  arrived  at  Peking,  Tretyakoff  died  suddenly  on  the 
2nd  May  1726. 

As  soon  as  Vladislavitch  was  informed  of  this  fact  by 
Lang  he  appointed  to  the  vacancy  the  senior  tsydlovalnik, 
Dmitri  Molokoff,  and  obtained  official  confirmation  of 
this  provisional  appointment.  The  lengthy  discussions 
in  Peking  (21st  October  1726  to  the  23rd  April  1727) 
and  the  signature  of  the  provisional  treaty  of  the  Bura, 
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(20th  August  1727),  ended  in  the  admission  of  the  caravan, 
which  had  been  waiting  on  the  frontier  more  than  three 
years,  from  the  middle  of  1724  to  September  1727.  The 
ambassador  immediately  displayed  his  usual  energy,  and 
entered  into  numerous  and  minute  instructions.  The  chiefs 
of  the  caravan,  the  commissary,  the  tsyelovalniki,  and  the 
sergeant  had  requested,  instead  of  permission  to  trade  on 
their  own  account,  a  fixed  payment  in  silver.  Vladislavitch 
consented  to  this,  and  fixed  the  salary  of  Molokoff  at  Rbls.  600 
for  each  year,  Rbls.  100  for  the  sergeant  of  the  body-guard, 
Ivan  NognefT,  Rbls.  50  each  of  the  two  interpreters;  and  the 
tsyelovalniki  were  accorded  a  claim  to  merchandise  belonging 
to  the  caravan  to  the  amount  of  Rbls.  200,  on  payment  of 
customs  dues.  Instructions  to  Lang,  the  "agent"  or  supreme 
chief,  and  to  Molokoff  are  dated  the  5th  September  1726,  and 
refer  to  political  matters,  to  commerce,  to  current  affairs, 
and  to  numerous  details.  The  "good  friend  "  (Masi  or  Pere 
Parrenin  ?)  was  to  be  given  the  sum  promised  by  the  am- 
bassador, and  quietly  watched  ;  regular  correspondence  was 
to  be  maintained,  in  French  or  Russian  (and  for  confidential 
matters  in  cypher)  with  Vladislavitch,  who  expected  to  be 
detained  on  the  frontier  until  the  summer  of  1728,  and  with 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  affairs.  The  inspector  of  Russian 
merchants  at  Urga,  Michael  Kondakoff,  would  act  as  in- 
termediary. For  the  sale  of  goods  and  the  purchase  of  gold 
or  silver  the  instructions  of  Prince  Tcherkaskii  to  Tretyakoff, 
dated  the  12th  June  1719,  still  held  good.  The  merchandise 
was  to  be  sold  iri  Peking  and  any  surplus  at  the  frontier  or  in 
Siberia,  a  double  inventory  being  made,  one  copy  to  be  sent 
to  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia  and  the  other  to  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  cost  of  keeping  horses  in 
Peking  being  very  high,  the  caravan  is  to  leave  its  animals 
in  the  grass-lands,  near  Kalgan,  and  pick  them  up  there 
on  its  return.  If  the  Chinese  forbid  this  the  caravan  is  to 
sell  them  on  its  arrival  and  to  hire  what  are  necessary  for 
the  return  journey.  The  archimandrite  Antony  Platkovskii 
is  not  yet  present ;  if  he  joins  the  caravan  in  Peking  he  will 
be  the  bearer  of  special  instructions  ;  if  not,  Lang  will  remit 
for  him  from  one  to  two  hundred  rubles  to  the  priest  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  language  pupils  were  to 
receive,  those  of  them  who  knew  Latin,  Rbls.  200  a  year,  and 
the  others  Rbls.  130;  a  year's  allowance  being  paid  them  in 
advance.  On  its  de'parture  from  Peking  the  caravan  was 
to  leave  them  two  years'  pay  so  that  they  might  maintain 
themselves  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  caravan,  and  was 
also  to  recommend  them  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Lifan  Yuan. 
Finally,  Vladislavitch  sent  to  Lang  a  commission  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  certain 
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books,  which  had  reached  him  too  late  to  be  executed.  He 
instructed  him  also  to  procure  a  costly  tent  that  the  am- 
bassador desired  to  offer  to  the  Tsar. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  Lang,  Molokoff  the  com- 
missary, eight  tsyelovalniki,  the  sergeant  and  his  men, 
employes  and  servants,  to  the  total  number  of  205  men. 
There  were  1,650  horses,  637  vehicles,  565  head  of  oattle. 
The  caravan  carried  with  it  merchandise  worth  nearly  ten 
millions  of  francs,  consisting  chiefly  of  various  furs.  Setting 
out  from  the  frontier,  near  Kiakhta,  in  two  portions,  one  on 
the  5th  September  and  the  other  on  the  13th  September 
1727,  it  crossed  Monglia  by  the  route  that  Izmailoff  had 
followed,  apparently,  and  arrived  after  much  hardship  at 
Peking  on  the  26th  December  1727. 

The  next  day  an  Imperial  Edict  authorized  the  com- 
mencement of  business,  but  a  guard  of  750  men  day  and  night 
surrounded  the  Palace  of  Ambassadors  where  the  Russians 
were  lodged.  An  office  established  at  the  gate  of  the  Palace 
subjected  each  buyer  to  strict  questioning  and  issued  permits 
to  enter.  The  Chinese,  moreover,  only  came  to  sell  their 
silks,  and  even  these  were  only  offered  in  small  quantities. 
Funds  were  very  low.  It  became  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  a  middleman,  who  asked  five  per  cent,  on  all  business, 
and  eventually  accepted  three.  This  middleman  was  a 
certain  Jefim  Gusoff,  who  had  been  born  at  Peking  of 
Russian  parents.  Lang,  in  a  letter  to  Vladislavitch,  says: 
"Unfortunately,  we  see  every  day  a  great  quantity  of  Chinese 
merchandise  that  they  bring  to  us  to  sell  for  silver,  but  so 
far  we  have  only  been  able  to  get  for  our  own  merchandise 
silver  enough  for  the  provisioning  of  our  men  and  our 
horses,  and  none  of  the  larger  merchants  has  shewn  himself 
willing  to  exchange  goods  for  goods."  Lang  describes  the 
merchandise  offered  by  the  Chinese  generally  as  so  much 
"frippery."  On  the  17th  January  Gusoff  brought  a  wealthy 
Chinese  who  had  already  had  dealings  with  Vladislavitch, 
and  this  man  bought  Kamskatka  beaver  and  Arctic  fox, 
paying  for  them  in  silver  and  in  damask.  Another  inter- 
mediary, Jacob  Savin,  a  Russian  living  in  Peking,  managed 
to  secure  a  few  sales,  drawing  a  commission  of  three  per 
cent.  But,  generally  speaking,  business  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  ministers,  and  the  Emperor  himself,  at- 
tributed the  ill  success  of  the  caravan  to  the  general  con- 
ditions then  prevailing,  and  to  the  super-abundance  of 
Russian  commodities  in  Peking.  In  addition  to  the  business 
disappointment,  the  caravan,  which  had  already  been  sorely 
tried  in  Mongolia,  suffered  from  fevers  in  Peking.  Lang 
had  to  take  to  his  bed  early  in  May ;  several  men  died ;  and 
some  hundreds  of  cattle  were  lost.    The  picture  that  Lang 
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draws  for  the  Tsar  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Russians  in  Peking 
is  gloomy  and  discouraging. 

However,  this  caravan,  as  unfortunate  as  it  was,  ended 
by  disposing  of  all  its  goods  and  transacted  business  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  ten  million  francs.  It  sold  more  than  a 
million  squirrel,  two  hundred  thousand  ermine,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  foxes,  a  hundred  thousand  sables,  and 
some  other  things.  It  bought  a  million  metres  of  silks  and 
cottons,  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  tea,  not  to  mention 
gold,  silver  and  various  other  things.  It  brought  back, 
besides,  some  important  diplomatic  information.  On  the 
19th  January  Lang  had  put  himself  in  touch  with  Pere 
Parrenin  and,  having  official  permission  to  leave  the  Palace 
of  Ambassadors,  on  the  21st  January  he  went  immediately 
to  visit  the  Portuguese  Jesuits.  He  learned  from  them  of 
the  persecution  of  Christians,  of  the  Portuguese  embassy 
coming  to  buy  toleration  with  gold,  and  several  details 
particularly  interesting  to  the  Russians.  From  Parrenin  he 
learned  of  the  disgrace  of  Longotu  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Kiakhta ;  and  it  was  he  who  thought  that  the  check 
to  the  trade  of  the  caravan  arose  from  annoyance  at  the  fact 
that  Vladislavitch  had  sent  back  the  copy  of  the  treaty  first 
sent  to  him  for  signature.  On  Russo-Chinese  affairs  properly 
so  called,  Lang  obtained  valuable  information  concerning  the 
peoples  living  between  the  two  Empires.  On  the  25th  Janu- 
ary three  Kalmuks  came  to  him  secretly  bringing  a  message 
from  Araptchur,  nephewof  Ayuki,  who  had  now  been  a  prison- 
er in  Peking  for  eight  years.  Araptchur  wished  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  but  China  was  opposed  to  this.  Would  Lang 
at  least  convey  the  greetings  of  their  master  ?  In  Peking,  in 
Kalgan,  in  Mongolia,  the  whole  country  resounded  with  the 
preparations  of  the  Chinese  against  the  Kalmuks:  camels 
and  horses  were  being  requisitioned  or  bought,  and  Mongol 
warriors  notified  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  To  turn  to 
other  phases,  in  Peking,  according  to  a  letter  from  Lang  to 
Vladislavitch,  dated  the  11th  March,  the  building  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  begun  on  the  12th  January  did  not 
appear  likely  to  meet  with  any  obstacle,  and  the  language 
studentshad  obtained  the  necessary  facilities  for  their  studies. 

On  the  7th  July  Lang  was  received  in  farewell  audience 
by  the  Emperor,  who  declared  that  the  unusual  favour 
accorded  to  a  commercial  representative  was  due  to  the  for- 
mer relations  of  Lang  and  K'anghi.  The  two  ministers  who 
had  treated  with  Vladislavitch  in  Peking,  "  Tchabina"  and 
"Tkout, "  assured  Lang  of  their  good  will  towards  the 
Russian  church  and  the  students.  The  caravan  left  Peking 
on  the  13th  July  and,  following  the  same  route  as  on  its  out- 
ward journey,  reached   Kiakhta  on  the  30th   September. 
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Lang's  report  to  the  Tsar,  dated  from  Selenginsk  on  the  31st 
December  1728,  informs  him  that  on  the  26th  December 
there  had  arrived  a  messenger  from  Peking  to  find,  and  escort, 
the  archimandrite.  Lang  had  handed  over  to  Platkovskii  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  Orthodox  Mission,  its  priests  and  its 
pupils,  for  two  years,  about  Rbls.  2,600  in  all,  taken  from  the 
treasury  of  the  caravan.  When  the  Court  received  this  detail- 
ed report  on  the  21st  March  1729,  it  decided,  on  the  advice  of 
Viadislavitch,  to  recall  Lang  in  order  that  he  might  prepare 
the  next  caravan,  to  be  despatched  in  1731.  Lang,  we  may 
note  here,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Viadislavitch  and  by 
the  Court,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  high  office.  He 
accompanied  later  caravans  to  Peking,  one  staying  in  the 
Chinese  capital  from  the  22nd  March  to  the  8th  September 
1732,  and  another  from  the  10th  November  1736  to  the  10th 
May  1737.  He  was  made  Councillor  of  the  Chancery  in 
1735  and  appointed  Vice-Governor  of  Siberia  at  Irkutsk  in 
1738.     He  died  in  the  service  of  Russia. 

Thus  the  Russian  official  caravans  in  Peking  always 
reach  the  same  results.  Whether  it  is  the  caravan  of 
Istopnikoff,  making  up  a  part  of  the  embassy  of  Izmailoff, 
and  staying  in  Peking  nine  and  a  half  months,  or  that  of 
Tretyakoff-Molokoff  introduced  by  Viadislavitch  and  staying 
six  and  a  half  months,  Lang,  observing  both  at  close 
quarters,  repeats  the  same  conclusions:  hindrances  or  ill 
will  on  the  pgrt  of  the  Chinese,  a  surfeit  of  furs  on  the 
Peking  market,  ruinous  competition  from  the  traffic  in 
Mongolia,  at  Urga,  frauds  of  every  kind,  and  little  or  no 
definite  profit  to  the  Treasury.  Remedy  becomes  essential, 
and  re-organization  is  necessary.  The  Government  at- 
tempts one  policy;  Sava  Viadislavitch  proposes  another. 
Both  are  explained  and  justified  by  prevailing  commercial 
conditions,  by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  Courts,  and  by  the  tentative  overtures  or  other 
signs  noted  in  the  past. 

The  Russian  Government  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  driven  towards  a  certain 
degree  of  freedom  in  trade.  Strict  and  rigorous  monopolies 
gave  place,  little  by  little,  to  tolerances.  Certainly  there 
was  no  question  of  complete  commercial  liberty  in  any 
autocratic  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  a  symptom  worthy  of  remark  that  the  steady 
abolition  of  certain  economic  privileges  began  about  1719.  On 
the  8th  April  and  the  11th  May  of  that  year  were  issued  ukases 
proclaiming  freedom  of  trade  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  for 
all  articles  except  pitch  and  potash,  sables  and  furs.  How- 
ever, ideas  on  this  subject  were  not  yet  fixed,  nor  resolutions 
quite  firm.    On  the  1st  September  1720  the  Senate,  after 
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receiving  a  note  from  tlie  Governor  of  Siberia,  Prince 
Tcherkaskii,  decided  to  levy  in  future  a  tax  of  one  ruble  per 
head  on  all  merchants  passing  from  Russia  in  Europe  to 
Siberia.  The  instructions  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  to 
the  Inspector  of  Customs  in  Siberia,  on  the  24th  October 
1721,  put  before  that  official  the  question  of  forbidding  all 
commerce  with  Mongolia  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads  in  Siberia.  Ukases  issued  in  1722 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  problem  has  been  solved,  for  com- 
merce with  China  is  to  continueto  bestrictly  controlled  by  the 
customs  at  Verkhoturye  and  at  Selenginsk;  and  for  the  Mon- 
golian trade  merchandise  not  suited  to  China  is  to  be  chosen. 
These  precautions  were  in  vain,  for  frauds  continued  to  be 
practised,  as  both  Russians  and  foreigners  declare.  Then 
the  movement  towards  administrative  liberty,  now  officially 
recognized,  since  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  exist, 
became  accentuated;  and  on  the  20th  December  1723  the 
Senate,  on  the  advice  of  the  Ministries  of  Mines  and  Com- 
merce, modified  the  regulations  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
Chinese  gold.  Up  to  that  time  the  ingots  brought  from 
China  had  been  used  to  meet  the  customs  dues,  and  they 
were  reckoned  on  the  price  at  Nertchinsk.  Henceforth 
gold  would  no  longer  be  taken  as  payment  for  customs 
dues,  and  all  merchants  would  be  able  to  bring  it  with 
them  freely;  but  under  pain  of  death  it  was  forbidden 
to  sell  it  except  to  the  Mint,  or  to  export  it.  About  1725 
rhubarb  became  very  scarce,  or  at  least  the  monopolies 
had  made  it  very  rare  and  redaced  its  quantity  far  below 
what  was  sufficient.  A  merchant  offered  to  buy  it  in 
Siberia  and  on  the  Chinese  frontier  if  the  authorities 
would  forgo  customs  dues.  It  was  decided  that  henceforth 
the  trade  in  rhubarb  should  be  free.  More  than  that :  the 
year  1727  saw  the  end  of  several  important  privileges.  The 
Supreme  Council  decided  on  the  26th  June  to  abolish  all 
restriction  on  the  trade  in  sables  in  Siberia;  only  the  export 
to  Mongolia  and  Siberia  was  forbidden.  Gold  and  silver 
continued  to  be  freed  of  customs  dues  in  order  to  encourage 
their  importation  into  Russia.  On  the  26th  September  the 
Supreme  Council  completed  its  work  by  authorizing  the 
development  of  mines  and  of  quarries  of  precious  stones  in 
Siberia,  and,  though  it  refused  to  allow  the  export  of  precious 
metals,  on  the  other  hand  it  gave  full  and  entire  freedom 
to  the  trade  in  tobacco,  alike  with  regard  to  the  import  into 
Siberia  and  the  export  to  the  Kalmuks  and  the  Mongols. 
The  trade  in  sables,  in  rhubarb,  and  in  tobacco,  formerly 
the  monopoly  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  farmers  of  the 
trade  under  the  Government,  the  infringement  of  which 
was  punishable  by  death,  became  free,  and  partial  liberty 
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was  accorded  to  the  import  of  ingots  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  new  arrangements  were  surely  signs  of  a  new  epoch 
and  of  the  prevalence  of  new  theories. 

But,  in  their  application  to  Russo-Chinese  commerce, 
these  new  theories  were  met  with  such  difficulties  that  the 
representatives  of  Russia  who  knew  of  these  matters  by 
experience  proposed,  from  the  frontier  or  on  their  return 
from  Peking,  other  remedies.  Lang  and  Khristizii  in  1722 
raise  the  question  of  the  injury  caused  to  the  official  caravans 
by  the  private  traffic  carried  on  at  Urga ;  they  deplore  the 
too  great  frequency  of  the  caravans  sent  to  Peking,  and 
they  speak  of  possible  acceleration  of  transport  in  Siberia 
and  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  new  routes  by  way  of  the 
Amur  and  its  tributaries,  and  by  way  of  the  sea  even.  But, 
mere  commercial  agents  as  they  were,  their  opinion  was 
not  heeded  as  was  that  of  the  ambassador  plenipotentiary, 
formerly  an  official  merchant  whom  Russia  had  despatched 
to  China,  Sava  Vladislavitch.  His  advice  was  not  long 
either  in  being  considered  or  in  receiving  the  sanction  of 
the  law.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note  his  ideas, 
whether  contrary  or  not  to  the  current  ruling  ideas,  and  to 
follow  their  practical  application.  They  are  set  forth  in 
two  reports,  one  dated  the  31st  August  1726,  just  when  he 
was  entering  China,  and  the  other  dated  28th  September 
1727,  on  his  return  from  Peking.  These  two  reports  are 
completed  and  rounded  off  by  his  Confidential  Information, 
a  memorandum  drawn  up  for  the  authorities  in  1730.  Ukases 
issued  in  1727  and  1731  translate  the  recommendations  of 
Vladislavitch  into  regulations  for  the  organization  of  Russian 
commerce  with  China,  and  these  held  force  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  ideas  of  Vladislavitch  on  the  economic  policy  to  be 
pursued  with  respect  to  China  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
very  original.  Before  him  Lang  and  the  Chinese  authorities 
had  proposed  much  the  same  measures;  but  they  stood  out 
in  clear  relief  from  the  fact  of  being  presented  as  a  whole 
by  a  man  of  superior  gifts  who  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
clearness  of  vision,  and  expressed  them  in  clear  language,  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  confusion  and  the  general  disorder. 
Vladislavitch  set  out  from  these  principles,,that  Siberia  was  a 
region  full  of  resources  and  with  a  future  before  it ;  and  that 
China  was  a  rich  country,  well  populated  but  badly  defended. 
The  possibilities  of  economic  and  territorial  growth  for 
Russia  in  the  Far  East  were  thus  almost  unlimited.  How 
did  it  come  to  pass  therefore  that  with  such  advantages  of 
situation  Russia  had  thitherto  obtained  such  small  profit  from 
her  relations  with  China?  The  fault  rested  almost  entirely 
with  Russia  herself,  or  rathe^  with  her  representatives  in 
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Siberia — governors,  merchants,  all  of  them,  were  taxing  their 
ingenuity  to  defraud  the  Treasury.  Governors  had  stolen 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers;  left  the  fortresses  of  Siberia  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  which  could  not  have  failed  to  strike  the 
Chinese  embassy  to  the  Turguts,  as  it  passed  through  the 
country;  they  had  sent  to  Peking  numbers  of  messengers  or 
of  merchants  without  the  knowledge  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Treasury ;  they  had  accredited  personages  on  their  own 
authorityand  they  had  permitted,  for  financial  considerations, 
a  thousand  various  exactions.  On  behalf  of  the  over-lords, 
or  for  their  own  personal  profit,  the  merchants,  in  spite  of  the 
ofBcial  surveillance  supposed  to  be  exercised  at  Urga,  had 
fraudulently  placed  on  the  Peking  market  such  a  quantity 
of  furs  that  the  trade  wauld  be  without  profit  for  years. 
Moreover,  what  inspection  can  be  effective  in  a  foreign 
country?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  significant  that  neither  forts 
nor  troops  in  Siberia  even  are  in  proper  condition  ?  For 
this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  strong  remedial  measures 
must  be  taken:  absolute  prohibition,  under  penalty  of  death, 
of  all  private  trading  with  China  Proper.  In  order  to  secure 
this,  instead  of  Urga  and  Tsitsihar,  inaccessible  to  Russia, 
the  commercial  centres — "Open  Ports"  or  "Treaty  Ports," 
as  we  should  call  them  in  these  days — must;  be  established 
at  the  frontier,  near  Selenginsk  and  N^rtchinsk.  The 
caravan  is  to  go  alone  to  Peking,  and  only  once  in  three 
years;  and  its  officers,  paid  on  a  fixed  basis,  must  be  made 
to  obey  orders  and  to  render  exact  and  detailed  accounts 
arid  reports.  But,  even  with  the  markets  placed  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Russia,  will  there  not  be  harmful  private 
competition  with  the  official  trade  with  Peking?  Not  if  the 
task  is  undertaken  with  proper  knowledge  and  the  duties  to 
be  performed  are  properly  distributed.  In  Peking  the  furs 
of  the  Treasury  will  be  sold;  at  the  frontier  the  comparatively 
small  trade  with  the  Siberians  and  the  Mongols  will  take 
place.  Siberia  is  to  be  covered,  little  by  little,  with  strong 
places  d'apptii,  its  garrisons  are  to  be  properly  maintained, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  each  is  to  do  his  duty  and 
presently  there  will  appear  a  wonderful  outburst  of  economic 
life;  rivers  are  to  be  improved,  portages  and  transport 
accelerated,  a  fleet,  which  Behring  can  build,  assembled, 
and.  the  routes  towards  the  East  will  open,  where  China 
and  Japan  promise  abundant  profits.  Russia  was  in  a  better 
position  to  undertake  this  double  task  of  opening  up  and  of 
economic  intercourse  than  any  other  Occidental  country, 
remote  as  these  were,  having  access  only  by  sea,  and  being 
the  objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Holland,  Portugal, 
France  and  England  had  been  unable  to  establish  themselves 
permanently?    Is  Russia  incapable  of  supplanting  them? 
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To  these  definite  proposals  the  Government  replied  on 
the  30th  December  1726  by  an  ukase  which  absolutely  pro- 
hibited all  private  trading  in  furs  in  China.  Another  ukase 
of  the  3rd  January  1731  completed  the  earlier  decree  and 
set  forth  the  details  of  the  future  re-organization.  Hence- 
forth a  caravan  every  two  or  three  years.  It  will  be  directed 
by  an  agent  and  an  official  of  the  Siberian  Secretariat,  to 
whom  will  be  added  two  commissaries,  four  tsyelovalniki,  two 
clerks  of  the  Chancery,  two  copyists,  and  two  interpreters. 
None  of  the  members  of  the  caravan  shall  have  the  right  to 
trade  on  his  own  account,  but  all  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary. 
A  company  of  soldiers  will  be  responsible  for  good  order. 
One  of  the  agents  will  accompany  the  caravan  to  Peking, 
whilst  his  colleague,  remaining  in  Siberia,  will  make  prepar- 
ations for  the  succeeding  caravan.  They  shall  keep 
regular  account-books,  made  up  daily,  and  shall  register  and 
seal  all  the  bales  of  goods.  Four  mathematical  students 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  will  go  with  the  caravans  to 
fill  in  details  of  the  topography  of  the  route.  Other  young 
men,  in  Peking,  shall  devote  themselves  to  learning  languages 
and  to  studying  local  commercial  matters. 

Thus  were  settled  the  new  conditions  of  the  economic 
intercourse  of  Russia  with  China,  by  compromises  between 
the  two  countries,  and  between  the  State  and  the  private 
trader.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
the  Russian  Government,  inclined  to  the  abolition  of  monop- 
olies, decreed  a  certain  freedom  of  commerce  in  the 
interior  of  Siberia;  but,  for  transactions  with  China, 
it  followed  ideas  opposed  to  those  of  its  representative, 
Vladislavitch,  and  held  fast  to  its  State  privileges.  By  the 
establishment  of  commercial  centres  on  the  frontier  of  China 
it  flattered  itself  that  it  was  exercising  strict  surveillance 
over  the  private  trade  that  it  tolerated.  The  Chinese,  glad 
to  have  turned  the  Russians  away  from  Peking,  accepted 
with  every  sign  of  satisfaction  the  idea  of  commercial  estab- 
lishments remote  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  Private 
trading  being  strictly  limited,  official  caravans  coming 
to  Peking  at  stated  intervals,  the  Crown  commerce,  thought 
the  Russian  Government,  could  only  develop  and  prosper ; 
and  the  Chinese  willingly  accepted  an  arrangement  which 
reduced  the  number  of  Russians  in  Peking. 

It  remained  to  be  learned  who  would  secure  the  ultimate 
advantages,  the  private  trader  or  the  State,  Russia  or  China: 
it  would  be  the  work  of  eighteenth  century  to  settle  these 
questions,  raised  by  the  re-construction  of  the  basis  oj 
Russo-Chinese  commerce  which  took  place  from  1727 
to  1737. 


Chapter  XIII. 


RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS. 

The  relations  of  Russia  with  China  concerning  the 
religious  affairs  of  one  Empire  or  the  other  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  down  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  are  confined  to  a  few  facts  imperfectly  known : 
the  conversions  of  nomads  to  Orthodoxy,  the  establishment  of 
a  church  by  some  Russian  prisoners  in  Peking,  with  a  priest; 
an  ecclesiastical  mission  of  short  duration  to  China;  the  inter- 
ruption of  religious  relations;  and  that  is  all.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  domain  of  religion,  as  in  so  many  other  spheres, 
to  await  the  active  and  enlightened  intervention  of  Vladis- 
lavitch  in  order  to  see  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  and 
durable  work.  Even  then  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  he  was 
not  able  to  bring  to  the  settlement  of  these  questions  the  same 
competence  that  he  shewed  in  diplomacy  and  in  commercial 
policy.  His  choice  of  men  was  not  always  happy,  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  Orthodox  Mission  in  Peking  were  troubled 
and  of  unfavourable  augury.  It  succeeded,  however,  in 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  if  the  first  phase  of  the 
religious  relations  of  Russia  and  China  in  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  end  in  a  peaceful  and  stable  organization, 
nevertheless  it  marked  a  first  effort  in  this  direction,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  future. 

That  the  Chinese  troops,  during  the  later  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Russians  on 
the  Amur  and  its  affluents,  and  in  the  different  sieges  of 
Albazin  and  other  places,  had  captured  prisoners  and  taken 
them  to  Peking,  a  thing  quite  likely  enough  in  itself,  is  con- 
firmed by  more  than  one  witness ;  but  certitude  vanishes 
the  moment  that  one  attempts  to  get  precise  details  of  the 
events.  At  what  date  and  in  what  numbers  were  these 
Russian  soldiers  captured?  What  were  the  names  of  the 
more  important  amongst  them,  of  the  military  and  religious 
chiefs?  How  were  they  provided  for  in  Peking?  There 
are  but  meagre  details  to  be  learned  on  these  questions. 
Albazin  was  subjected  to  at  least  three  attacks  from  the 
Chinese.  According  to  Banytch,*  at  the  first  of  these,  on 
the  7th  July  1684,  31  Russians  were  captured  and  taken  to 

'"Recueil  des  affaires  diplomatique  entre  les  gouvernemenis 
russe  et  chinois  de  1619  a  7792,  p.  38." 
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Peking,  where  they  stayed  about  two  years ;  but  the  fact  is 
far  from  being  thoroughly  established,  and  raises  other 
difficulties.  In  July  1685  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Chin- 
ese, and  as  the  garrison  obtained  permission  to  withdraw 
with  its  arms  and  baggage  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  had 
lost  any  men  captured  by  the  enemy.  Re-occupied  before  the 
end  of  1685,  Albazin  was  again  besieged  in  1686,  and  its 
chief  officer,  Tolbuzin,  was  killed ;  his  place  was  taken  by 
Beiton,  who  held  out  until  the  partial  raising  of  the  siege  in 
May  1687,  and  the  complete  raising  at  the  end  of  August. 
During  this  period,  from  the  middle  of  1686  to  the  middle 
of  1687,  the  Chinese  were  able  to  capture  Russians.  The 
only  incontestable  fact,  however,  is  the  presence  of  Russians 
in  Peking  from  that  time;  for  we  know  that  the  Emperor 
had  given  up  to  them  a  pagoda  which  they  had  transformed 
into  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  or  of  the  Trinity.  There 
was  a  priest  amongst  them,  named  Maxim  Leontieff,  who 
informed  Ivan  Savatyeeff,  a  member  of  the  caravan  of 
Lyangusoff  in  1698-1699,  that  old  and  blind  as  he  was  he 
only  had  his  young  son  to  assist  him  in  his  duties.  The 
curator  of  the  building  was  then  a  certain  Dmitri,  son  of 
Gregory,  an  unlettered  man.  Perhaps  this  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Dmitri  Nesteroff,  an  old  soldier  of  Albazin, 
who  caused  a  letter  to  be  written,  on  the  19th  January  1731,  to 
Vladislavitch,  saying  that  in  China  for  forty-eight  years  he 
had  been  asking  for  the  pension  promised  by  the  ambassador. 
Leontieff  would,  however,  have  received  some  assistance 
in  his  duties  if  the  order  of  Ignatius  Rimskii-Korsakoff, 
Archbishop  of  Tobolsk  and  metropolitan  of  Siberia,  to  Misail, 
Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the  Trinity  at  Selenginsk,  dated 
the  6th  June  1695,  had  been  carried  out.  This  order  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Superior  should  afford  hospitality  to  Laurent 
Ivanoff,  a  deacon  sent  to  China,  in  whose  company  also 
would  be  Gregory  Navitskii,  a  priest,  from  Verkhoturye ; 
and  a  letter  from  Ignatius  to  Leontieff  orders  him  to  send 
his  son  to  Tobolsk  to  be  ordained  deacon.  On  the  5th 
February  1696  Laurent  had  reached  the  Convent  at  Selen- 
ginsk and  had  left,  with  the  caravan,  for  China.  Unfortunately 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  caravan  this  was,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  the  assistants  of  Fiiateff  who  undertook,  on 
their  return  to  China,  Ignatius'  commissions,  as  they 
had  informed  him,  in  1693  and  1694,  of  the  position  in 
Peking. 

Between  the  caravan  of  Fiiateff  in  1696  and  that  of 
Khudyakoff  in  1712  there  were  several  caravans,  each  of 
which  was  provided  with  priests,  but  unfortunately  the 
details  as  to  their  employment  and  special  missions  are 
lacking.     In  spite  of  considerable  lacunae  and  a  number  of 
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uncertainties,  the  mission  of  Hilary  Lejaiskii  is  a  little  better 
known.  In  1712  Khudyakoff's  caravan  was  in  Peking.  As 
the  commissary  asked  for  a  priest  in  place  of  the  aged 
Leontieff  and  as  at  that  time  T'u  Li-ch'en,  K'anghi's  ambas- 
sador to  the  Turguts,  was  just  setting  out, the  embassy  receiv- 
ed instructions,  if  it  were  well  received  by  the  Russians, 
to  take  back  a  priest  with  it.  T'u  Li-ch'en  explained  this  to 
Gargarin  as  he  passed  through  Tobolsk.  On  the  17th  June 
the  embassy  reached  Peking  on  its  return,  and  took  with  it 
Lejaiskii,  the  archimandrite,  Laurent,  Filimon,  a  deacon, 
and  seven  others.  The  archimandrite  did  not  remain 
long  at  the  head  of  the  mission,  for  he  died  in  1719.  When 
Izmailoff  arrived  in  Peking  on  the  18th  November  1720  the 
archimandrite  was  dead,  and  the  priest  of  the  embassy, 
Antony  Platkovskii,  brought  back  the  relics  and  ornaments 
of  the  sacristy  to  Tobolsk.  As  soon  as  it  was  informed  of 
this  the  Court  appointed  as  chief  of  the  Orthodox  Mission 
in  China,  Kultchitskii,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Pereyas- 
laff,  on  the  5th  March  1721,  and  his  instructions  are  dated 
the  15th  March.  He  was  to  have  a  suite  of  two  priests,  two 
deacons  and  three  servants.  In  March  1722  he  passed  through 
Irkutsk  and  arrived  at  Selenginsk  towards  the  middle  of  the 
year;  but  a  letter  reached  Selenginsk  on  the  24th  September 
stating  that  the  bishop  would  not  be  admitted  to  Peking  until 
after  the  settlement  of  the  pending  questions  concerning 
deserters  and  the  frontier.  To  a  letter  from  Kultchitskii, 
dated  the  22nd  July  1723  informing  it  of  these  matters,  and 
asking  for  instructions,  the  Holy  Synod  replied  on  the  5th 
August  that  he  was  to  wait  at  Selenginsk.  On  the  21st  August 
the  Synod  asked  the  Senate  for  a  decision  in  the  matter,  and 
on  the  18th  December  the  Senate  ordered  the  bishop  to 
remain  in  Irkutsk,  and  this  decision  was  transmitted  by 
the  Holy  Synod  to  the  bishop  on  the  27th  May.  The  bishop 
remained  in  Irkutsk  until  his  death  in  1731. 

Vladislavitch  found  him  at  Irkutsk;  near  him  lived  Plat- 
kovskii, archimandrite  of  the  Convent  of  the  Ascension. 
Platkovskii  had  accompanied  Izmailoff  to  Peking  and  left  the 
city  with  him  on  the  2nd  March  1721,  reaching  Irkutsk  on  his 
return  on  the  20th  April.  Izmailoff,  struck  by  Russia's  need 
for  translators  of  Mongol,  had  advised  him  to  open  a  school 
of  Mongol  in  Irkutsk.  Platkovskii,  who  seemed  to  be  an  ambi- 
tious man,  lost  no  time  in  laying  proposals  to  that  end  before 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  suggesting  that  the  funds  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Transfiguration  in  Transbaikalia  might  be  drawn 
upon  for  its  support.  On  the  2nd  October  1724  the  Synod 
agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and  later  in  the  month  informed  the 
metropolitan  and  the  Governor  of  Siberia  of  the  matter. 
Thus  encouraged,  Platkovskii,  on  the  22nd  January  1725, 
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approached  the  authorities  of  the  Convent  of  Kirensk  for 
financial  assistance,  pleading  in  support  of  his  solicitations 
the  poverty  of  the  orphans  who  were  maintained  in  the 
school.  But  the  Holy  Synod  learned  from  various  sources 
that  the  Convent  of  the  Transfiguration  was  not  exactly 
poverty-stricken :  twenty-eight  monks  and  their  domestics 
carried  on  the  fisheries,  provided  accommodation  for  the 
Qhina  caravans,  owned  five  hundred  peasants,  and  had  an 
annual  revenue  of  more  than  Rbls.  3,000.  The  Synod  decid- 
ed therefore  only  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  school 
from  the  Convent  of  the  Ascension  at  Irkutsk  the  "bonus  "  of 
the  Embassy  Convent,  without  anything  further,  and  in  May 
1726  decided  that  the  school  be  made  up  of  ten  pupils  taken 
from  the  Convent  of  the  Trinity  at  Selenginsk,  eight  from  the 
Convent  of  Kirensk,  and  seven  from  the  Embassy  Convent. 
Each  of  the  twenty-five  pupils  would  receive  30  kopeks  per 
month,  2  poods  (72  lb.)  of  rye,  5  lb.  of  oatmeal,  and  2  lb. 
of  salt.  The  school  was  maintained  on  this  basis  for  about 
three  years.  In  1728  Bishop  Kultchitskii  declared  that  the 
revenues  were  insufficient  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
However,  the  school  lasted  two  or  three  years  longer,  but  it 
was  to  be  closed  after  the  re-organization  of  the  Orthodox 
Mission  in  Peking. 

The  Orthodox  Mission  was  the  work  of  Vladislavitch  who, 
in  this  again,  was  not  originally  responsible  for  the  idea.  The 
mission  was  in  being  in  Peking  well  before  he  arrived  there. 
The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  feeling  the  need  of  Russian 
translators  to  take  the  place  of  French  and  Portuguese 
Jesuits,  had  appointed  language  pupils  to  Peking,  and  a 
school  of  Mongol  was  in  operation  at  Irkutsk  about  1725. 
However,  the  credit  of  smoothing  out  difficulties  and  of 
making  possible  the  establishment  of  a  regular  mission 
in  China  belongs  to  Vladislavitch.  His  diplomatic  and 
conciliatory  methods  made  themselves  fslt  as  much  injnter- 
course  with  the  Chinese  as  in  the  settlement  of  private 
quarrels  amongst  the  Russians.  On  the  4th  August  1725 
Bishop  Kultchitskii  was  re-appointed  to  China  and,  failing 
him,  the  archimandrite  Platkovskii.  In  Moscow,  Vladis- 
lavitch took  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Slav,  Greek 
and  Latin,  Lucas  Voeikoff,  Ivan  Yablontseff  and,  instead  of 
Chestopoloff,  Stephen  Pisareff,  who  were  pupils  in  the 
Academy.  From  the  frontier  he  wrote  on  the  31st  August 
1726  that  he  was  not  able  to  take  with  him  into  China 
priests  of  too  high  rank,  and  that  the  archimandrite  Plat- 
kovskii seemed  to  him  a  more  (suitable  person  for  China 
than  a  bishop  would  be.  On  receiving  this  report,  the 
Holy  Synod  officially  appointed  Platkovskii,  and  this  \yas 
confirmed  by  Imperial  ukase.    On  his  return  from  Peking 
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to  the  frontier  Vladislavitch  immediately  summoned  Plat- 
kovskii.  On  the  4th  August  the  archimandrite  passed 
Selenginsk,  and  on  the  13th  he  informed  the  Chancellery  of 
the  Embassy  that  of  his  eight  pupils  four  were  ready  for 
the  direct  study  of  languages  in  Peking,  and  he  asked  for  a 
fixed  salary  to  be  paid  in  Chinese  silver  so  that  he  should 
not  be  reduced,  as  Hilary  Lejaiskii  had  been,  to  depend 
upon  the  charity  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  On  the  22nd 
August  Vladislavitch  assigned  to  him  a  salary  of  Rbls.  500, 
and  Rbls.  130  to  his  curate,  to  his  deacon,  and  to  three  of 
his  pupils;  and  he  sent  Platkovskii  to  get  the  money  in 
Irkutsk  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  caravan,  with  the 
archimandrite  and  his  pupils,  ought,  according  to  the  newly 
signed  Treaty,  to  set  off  without  delay.  On  the  14th  Septem- 
ber we  find  the  Bishop  of  Irkutsk,  Kultchitskii,  writing  to 
Vladislavitch  to  denounce  the  malversations  of  Platkovskii ; 
and  on  his  side  we  have  the  archimandrite  complaining  that 
the  Bishop  refused  to  hand  over  the  money.  However,  the 
caravan  is  ready  and  cannot  wait.  Lang  urges  him  to  make' 
haste;  but  in  vain.  Lang  leaves  without  Platkovskii  and 
Vladislavitch  offers  to  the  Chinese  as  an  excuse  that  the 
archimandrite  has  been  shipwrecked  on  Lake  Baikal  and  will 
join  the  caravan  later.  In  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  these  two  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  it  was  necessary 
for  Vladislavitch  to  return  to  Irkutsk.  Finally  Platkovskii 
was  able  to  enter  China,  accompained  by  three  pupils, 
Gerasime  Chulgin,  Michael  Ponomareff,  and  Hilary 
Rossokhin  ;  as  well  as  by  a  secular  priest,  Ivan  Filimonoff, 
by  a  deacon,  named  Joseph,  and  some  servants.  They 
arrived  in  Peking  on  the  16th  June  1729. 

The  Orthodox  Mission  was  now  complete.  It  consisted 
of  three  priests — the  archimandrite  Platkovskii,  the  deacon 
Joseph,  and  the  secular  priest  Filimonoff;  and  of  six 
language  students — Lucas  Voeikoff,  Ivan  Pukhort,  who  was 
a  page  to  Vladislavitch  and  had  been  appointed  a  language 
student  in  place  of  Ivan  Chestopaloff  Yablontseff  who  had 
received  injuries  which  caused  his  death,  and  Theodosius 
Tretyakoff  (these  three  going  to  Peking  with  Lang  and  the 
caravan  in  September  1727),  and  then  Gerasime  Chulgin,- 
Michael  Ponomareff,  and  Hilary  Rossokhin,  who  arrived 
with  Platkovskii  on  the  16th  June  1729.  All  were  accom- 
modated in  the  Palace  of  Ambassadors  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  church  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Kiakhta.  At  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  city  was 
the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  which  were  to  be  found 
Laurent,  who  had  been  in  Peking  since  1715,  the  sacristans 
Josech  Dyakonoff  and  Nikanor  Kiynsoff,  the  bell-man 
Peter  Yakutoff,  and  the  aged  Dmitri  Nesteroff,  the  prisoner 
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taken  at  Albazin,  with  his  former  comrades  in  arms  and 
their  children.  Concord  was  far  from' reigning  amongst  all 
these  people.  The  archimandrite  of  the  new  church  could 
not  make  the  incumbent  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  obey 
him.  His  own  curates  even  conducted  themselves  shame- 
fully. Filimonoff,  being  drunk,  tried  to  kill  Laurent,  and 
the  deacon,  Joseph,  also  drunk,  had  talked  of  this  scandal  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Emperor.  He  passed  his  time,  by  day,  in 
playing  chess,  cards  and  dice  with  the  language  students, 
and  by  night  in  getting  drunk.  The  pupils  learned  nothing. 
Jacob  Savin,  a  Russian  living  in  Peking,  should  have  been 
their  teacher ;  but  he  never  turned  up  to  teach.  At  last, 
terrible  earthquakes,  from  the  19th  September  to  the  15th 
October  1730,  ruined  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  killed 
thousands  of  Chinese.  Such  was  the  doleful  news  that  the 
courier  Soleveff,  who  had  been  sent  with  new  seals  to  Peking 
where  he  stayed  from  the  17th  December  1730  to  the  21  si 
January  1731,  had  been  able  to  gather.  On  his  return  to 
Moscow,  in  June  1731,  he  completed  the  picture  by  reporting 
that  the  Chinese  ministers  were  complaining  of  the  archi- 
mandrite and  his  scandalous  mode  of  life.  The  students  did 
not  obey  him.  The  archimandrite  wrote  on  the  25th  July 
1731  saying  that  Ivan  Filimonoff,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness, 
had  set  upon  the  students  and,  when  Platkovskii  had  tried  to 
interfere,  had  spit  in  his  face,  thrown  a  brick  at  him,  and  cut 
his  hand  with  a  knife.  The  Chinese  had  had  to  put  him  in 
prison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  report  by  the  Vice-Governor 
of  Siberia,  Joloboff,  dated  the  5th  December  1731,  stated 
that  Filimonoff  had  been  conducted  to  the  frontier.  The 
pupils  were  no  better  than  their  masters.  Lucas  Voeikoff  and 
Gerasime  Chulgin  were  drinking  hard.  Lang,  who  was  in 
Peking  with  the  caravan  from  the  22nd  March  to  the  8th 
September  1732,  had  Chulgin  thrashed  with  strirrup-leathers, 
and  threatened  Voeikoff  with  the  like  treatment;  but  what 
will  be  the  state  of  affairs  after  Lang  has  left?  asks 
Platkovskii  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  24th 
May  1732.  About  the  same  time  Soloveff,  the  courier,  who 
had  returned  to  Peking  and  stayed  there  from  the  14th 
February  to  the  6th  April  1732,  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  14th  October,  bringing  a  letter  from  Lang  dated  the 
5th  April,  and  added  his  own  oral  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chinese  ministers  were  very  angry  about  the 
disorders  of  the  Russian  mission,  and  one  of  them  had 
declared  that  they  should  view  with  pleasure  the  recall  of 
the  archimandrite.  The  new  church,  the  courier  reported, 
was  now  completed,  and  would  be  able  to  be  consecrated  on 
the  9th  April  1732;  and  the  old  church  had  been  rebuilt 
by  the  Russians  in  Peking.  On  the  31st  October  the  Ministry 
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of  Foreign  Affairs  informed  the  Senate  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  Peking,  and  the  Senate  replied  by  announcing  its 
decision  to  recall  Platkovskii;  and  on  the  4th  December  the 
Holy  Synod  appointed  new  priests  for  the  Peking  Mission, 
having  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the  deacon,  Joseph,  and  of  the 
monk    Hilary   Trusoff,  who  had  gone  to  Peking  with  the 
caravan  of  1732.    But  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  urged 
the  necessity  for  prudence  and  discretion,  saying  that,  since 
it  was  too   late  to  advise  Lang  on  the  subject  the  new 
priests  could  undertake  these  matters.     Vladislavitch  sug- 
gested  that   it  was   not   necessary  to  inform  the  Chinese 
authorities   officially,  and  it  would  be  better  to  hand  the 
matter  over  to  Lang,  a  man  of  wide  experience.    The  dis- 
orders still  continued,  according  to  reports  from  the  archi- 
mandrite,  and  according  to  a  report  by  Lang,  dated  the 
29th  June  1733,  even  Trusoff  had  been  arrested.     However, 
returning  to  St.  Petersburg,  Trusoff  justified  himself   so 
completely  to  the  authorities  that  he  was  appointed  archi- 
mandrite in  Peking  in  the  place  of  Platkovskii,  in  September 
1734.     At  the  end  of  1734  and  the  beginning  of  1735  the 
Holy  Synod  informed  him  of  the  part  he  was  expected  to 
play,  and  of  the  task  he  was  to  undertake,  in  a  series  of 
instructions    followed    by    supplementary    directions   and 
explanations.      Platkovskii,   brought  back  by  the   caravan 
under  Lang  that  visited   Peking  from  the   10th  November 
1736  to  the  10th  May  1737,  saw  his  trial,  which  commenced 
on   the   24th   January    1737,    end    in    his    condemnation. 
His   successor,    Hilary   Trusoff,   does    not   seem   to   have 
been     much    better    behaved    than     he,     and    he  would 
doubtless   have   been    recalled   had  he  not  died   in  Peking 
on  the  21st  April  1741.     Some  changes  took  place  amongst 
the  students.    On  his  departure  from  Peking  in  Septem- 
ber   1732   Lang    replaced    Ivan    Pukhort  and    Theodosius 
Tretyakoff   by   Ivan  Bykoff  and  Alexis  Vladykin.      Lucas 
Voeikoff  died  on  the  7th  January  1734  and  Gerasime  Chulgin 
on  the  28th  February  1735.    As  successor  to  these  Lang,  on 
his  return  to  Peking  with  the  caravan  of  1736-1737,  appointed 
Ivan  Chikhireff.     The  most  distinguished   student    of  the 
first  group,  Hilary  Rossokhin,  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1741,  and  was  appointed  translator  of  Chinese  and  of  Man- 
chu,  and  also  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.     He  trans- 
lated from  the  Manchu  several  works  still  partly  unpublish- 
ed; and  it  was  he  who  gave  to  G.  F.  Muller,  the  historian, 
the  translation  of  T'u  Li-ch'en's  narrative  of  the  embassy 
to  the  Turguts,  published  in  the  "Compositions  Mensuelles" 
in  1764.     The  date  of  Rossokhin's  death  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  either  in  1761  or  about  1770.    He  was,  beyond  doubt, 
one  of  the  scientific  glories  of  the  Russian  Mission  in  Peking, 
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whose  work,  even  from  the  first,  had  a  distinct  value  both 
for  diplomacy  and  for  science. 

In  simple  fact,  it  was  a  diplomatic  role  that  Russia  in- 
tended the  Mission  to  play.  The  need  of  honest  translators 
and  interpreters  was  felt  with  equal  force  by  Russia  and  by 
China,  and  they  were  in  complete  accord  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  interpreters  in  Peking  itself.  As 
recently  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Orthodox  Mission  in  Peking  was  officially  called  "  religious 
and  diplomatic;"  and  its  political  character  distinguished 
it  from  other  ecclesiastical  societies  in  China.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  formally  prohibited  from  undertaking 
religious  propaganda,  but  its  activities  in  this  direction 
were  very  circumscribed.  Its  prestige  was  not  maintained, 
as  was  that  of  its  rivals,  by  the  number,  by  the  superior 
intelligence,  or  by  the  reputation  of  its  priests;  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  hostile  discontent 
and  to  the  persecutions  of  China.  Quite  the  contrary, 
indeed :  confining  itself  to  the  ministration  of  religious 
services  for  the  Russians  and  their  very  rare  converts, 
intended  simply  to  facilitate  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
China,  it  could  do  nothing  more  than  provoke  on  the  part 
of  China  complaints  against  certain  of  its  members  whose 
conduct  was  not  exemplary ;  and  both  Empires  recognized 
its  usefulness. 

Neither  Empire  was  quite  so  fortunate  in  its  special 
policy  towards  the  buffer  peoples  situated  on  their  respective 
borders,  whom  each  tried  to  draw  within  its  influence. 
Russia  had  baptized  Prince  Gantimur  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
Chinese  hostility ;  but  China  rather  demanded  the  restor- 
ation of  a  fugitive,  a  deserter,  than  complained  of  his  con- 
version. As  to  the  proselytes  in  Peking,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  see  with  what  contempt  China  treated  those  hypocrites 
who  managed  to  dupe  the  Occidentals,  whether  Jesuit  or 
Orthodox.  The  case  was  different  with  regard  to  Kalmuk 
and  Buriat  conversions.  Russia  baptized  the  Turguts  of 
the  Volga  with  so  little  restraint  that  one  of  the  principal 
objections  of  Russia's  neighbour,  the  Kalmuk  Kontaisha, 
against  a  Russo-Kalmuk  alliance  was  the  fear  of  conversions. 
Had  not  Peter  the  Great,  in  an  ukase  signed  by  himself, 
urged  the  priests  to  learn  the  Kalmuk  tongue  in  order  to 
win  these  people  to  Orthodoxy  ?  Vladislavitch  tried  to 
hinder  the  Buriats  in  Russia  receiving  priests  from  Mongolia 
and  China.  The  convents  established  in  Transbaikalia  and 
in  central  Siberia  surely  set  before  themselves  the  conver- 
sion of  the  pagans  as  well  as  the  getting  of  some  value  out 
of  the  country.    These  efforts  had  various  degrees  of  success, 
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but  all  had  the  same  result,  that  of  exciting  the  nomad 
Buddhists  against  Orthodox  proselytism.  On  the  other 
hand  China,  herself  Buddhist,  had  taken  great  care  to 
influence  the  Mongols  by  means  of  the  priesthood,  and  to 
create  amongst  them  a  sentiment  in  her  own  favour. 
China  attempted  the  same  policy  amongst  theKalmuks; 
but,  either  by  reason  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Tibetan 
Buddhism  of  the  Eleuths  and  the  Buddhism  of  the 
Chinese,  or  for  irreconcilable  political' reasons,  she  failed 
in  this  quarter,  and,  willy-nilly,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  Finally,  with  the  third  branch  of  the 
northern  nomads,  the  Turguts,  she  did  not  lay  aside  the 
use  of  religious  motives.  Ayuki  and  all  the  Chinese 
ambassadors  of  1714  are  unanimous  in  declaring  their 
community  in  religion  in  opposition  to  Russian  Orthodoxy. 
Haifa  century  later  it  was  partly  for  religious  reasons  that 
the  Turguts  of  the  Volga  decided  to  return  to  their  ancient 
fatherland,  Zungaria,  a  Buddhist  country  in  the  great 
Buddhist  Empire  which  comprised  their  religious  metrop- 
olis, Tibet  itself,  and  their  powerful  co-religionist,  the 
Emperor  of  China. 

In  religious  matters  it  is  Russia  who,  in  her  relations 
with  China,  seemed  to  have  the  advantage.  Russia  obtained 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  mission  in 
Peking,  recognized  and  even  encouraged  by  China.  But  in 
reality  was  it  not  China  who  gained  the  more  by  passing  from 
the  intermediation  of  the  Jesuits  who,  persecuted  by  China, 
ended  by  betraying  her?  Was  it  not  China  who,  in  Asia.in  the 
field  of  religion,  was  better  placed  than  her  rival  to  attach 
to  herself  by  the  ties  of  Buddhism  the  Mongols  and  the 
Turguts?  Do  we  not  find  in  the  religious  relations  between 
the  two  countries  the  characteristic  differences  of  their 
policies  :  Russia  uses  religion  to  serve  her  diplomatic  ends, 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  commercial  purpose  ;  China  uses  religion 
as  a  means  whereby  to  establish  around  her  a  belt  of 
buffer  states  or  peoples,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  isolate 
herself? 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  rivalry 
of  Russia  and  China  shewed  itself  by  sanguinary  conflicts  in 
the  basin  of  the  Amur.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  two  Empires  understood  each  other 
well  enough  to  conclude  a  peace  so  well  founded  that  it 
lasted  more  than  a  century.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
enquire  by  what  compromises  they  reached  the  solution  of 
the  political,  the  economic  and  the  religious  problems  that 
had  divided  them;  to  ask  which  of  the  two  had  the  better  of 
the  settlement ;  and  to  see  whether  the  advantages  gained 
were  real  and  lasting. 

If  Russia,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  increased  her  intercourse 
with  China,  this  was  less  for  political  than  for  economic  reas- 
ons. Russia  did  not  cease  to  put  her  commercial  interests 
in  the  forefront  of  her  projects  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  her  commerce  that  she  gave  way  at  Nertchinsk  in 
1689,  and  again  it  was  with  commercial  changes  that  the 
ambassador  was  entrusted  in  the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta  in  1728"; 
in  the  meantime  Isbrants  Ides  had  been  sent  to  China  to 
make  enquires  into  the  state  of  trade  in  Peking,  and  IzmailofF, 
in  1719,  had  for  his  task  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty 
and  the  securing  of  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  agent 
in  Peking.  The  two  embassies  of  Golovin  and  of  Sava 
Vladislavitch,  the  missions  of  the  envoys,  all  the  diplomatic 
efforts  of  Russia  have  for  their  chief  object  commerce. 
Commercial  relations  are  the  basis  and  the  explanation  of 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  Russia  with  China. 

Regarded  by  the  Government  as  essential,  commerce 
with  China  was  not  long  in  being  monopolized  by  the 
Government.  As  the  seventeenth  century  gave  place  to  the 
eighteenth,  it  was  the  State  that  officially  undertook  com- 
mercial expeditions  to  China,  and  claimed  sole  right  to 
do  so.  To  this  end  it  reserved  to  itself  the  trade  in  the 
most  profitable  articles,  and  inflicted  on  its  rivals,  the 
private  traders,  the  most  severe  penalties  for  illicit 
trading;  nor  did  it  spare  even  the  most  highly  placed 
officials  for  connivance  at  such  trading.  After  twenty-five 
years  of  this  regime,  on  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
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the  evidence  from  various  sources  is  unanimously  to  the 
effect  that  the  official  trade  was  ruined.  Illicit  competition 
had  ruined  the  Crown  caravans,  whilst  secret  transactions 
in  Mongolia,  at  Urga,  had  killed  trade  in  Peking.  The 
State  was  deceived,  robbed,  powerless,  and  compelled  to 
give  way.  It  granted  a  certain  degree  of  commercial 
liberty,  and,  before  abandoning  its  role,  made  a  final  effort 
by  reducing  the  number  of  caravans  to  Peking,  and  by  with- 
drawing the  market  from  Urga  to  Kiakhta.  It  was  useless. 
Kiakhta,  like  Urga,  finished  up  by  selling  to  Peking.  After* 
a  few  more  caravans  the  Government  admitted  its  defeat, 
gave  up  its  official  missions,  and  withdrew  from  the  struggle. 
In  the  distribution  of  its  commercial  missions,  in  the 
establishment  of  places  of  exchange  on  the  frontier,  Russia 
was  playing  China's  game  for  her,  anxious  as  China  was 
only  to  keep  the  Barbarians  away  from  the  capital  and  from 
her  own  territory.  For  China,  her  political  influence  in 
central  Asia  was  the  vital  matter.  In  1730  she  had  triumphed, 
or  was  on  the  point  of  triumphing,  over  all  her  adversaries. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  she  had  been  faced 
by  four  of  them  towards  the  north  and  the  west,  two  of 
them  weak,  two  of  them  strong.  The  powerful  ones  were 
the  Mongols  and  the  Turguts.  It  was  from  the  Eleuths 
that  the  greatest  anxiety  came;  they  were  the  most 
formidable  rivals.  Buddhists,  as  were  the  Chinese, 
warriors,  skilled  in  political  arts,  they  threatened  not  only  to 
disturb  the  political  equilibrium  by  favouring  this  or  that 
enemy  of  China,  but  even  to  take  her  place  in  the  struggle 
for  power  amongst  the  peoples  of  central  Asia,  the  Buk- 
hariots,  the  Tibetans,  the  Turguts  and  the  Mongols.  In 
alliance  with  the  Russians,  they  would  have  constituted  a 
terrible  menace  to  the  security  of  China.  For  China  it  was 
a  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  of  its  coming  to 
an  end  by  diplomatic  or  forcible  assault.  The  overtures 
made  by  the  Buddhist  clergy,  far  from  being  successful, 
almost  re-acted  against  China,  the  Kalmuks  setting  them- 
selves up  as  the  champions  of  the  Lamaist  faith.  It  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  armed  force.  Though  they  were  at 
first  victorious  the  Chinese  soon  saw,  under  a  new  Kalmuk 
chief,  a  new  general  coalition  being  formed  against  them, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  break  down  this  coalition  at  all  costs. 
The  Tibetans  being  subjugated,  and  the  tribes  about  Hami 
having  been  assisted,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  over- 
whelm the  Eleuths,  to  make  sure  of  Russian  friendship. 
That  was  why  China  shewed  herself  conciliatory  towards 
Russia  and  ended  by  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta, 
distinctly  disadvantageous  to  herself  from  the  point  of  view 
of  territory.    But  Russian  neutrality  being  secured  by  a 
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treaty  of  peace,  nothing  henceforth  prevented  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  energies  of  China  against  the  ever  aggres- 
sive Turguts.  In  1730  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to  annihilate 
them  ;  but  she  was  preparing  the  way. 

Of  the  two  other  peoples  whom  China  desired  to 
dominate,  the  Turguts  and  the  Mongols,  the  latter  had  given 
themselves  over  to  Chinese  control  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  China  had  only  had  to  follow  with  them  an 
easy  method  of  assimilation  by  the  all-powerful  influence  of 
the  Buddhist  clergy,  by  the  marriage  of  Mongol  chiefs  with 
Chinese  princesses,  and  by  means  of  the  economic  slavery  of 
the  people.  The  Turguts,  however,  having  migrated  from 
Zungaria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  were  too  far  distant  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  similar  methods.  The  first 
care  of  China  was  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their 
original  home.  China  was  not  found  wanting  in  this  matter, 
and  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  soil  amongst 
the  Turguts  was  favourable  to  her  policy.  The  Chinese 
embassy  to  the  Turguts,  in  1712-1715,  though  it  had  no 
direct  and  immediately  tangible  result,  nevertheless  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  general  migration  that  took  place  in 
1771. 

The  Kalmuks  being  isolated,  the  Turguts  being  favour- 
ably disposed,  and  the  Mongols  subjugated,  China,  in  1730, 
dominated  ail  the  peoples  interposed  between  herself  and 
Russia;  and,  as  at  Nertchinsk  she  had  headed  ofi' Russia 
from  the  basin  of  the  Amur  to  Kiakhta,  and  had  thrust  her 
from  Peking  and  held  her  back  by  a  treaty,  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  China  now  held  pre-eminence  over  Russia 
also.  Her  hegemony  of  central  Asia  could  not  be  threatened 
by  the  Eleuths,  for  the  Eleuths  were  ready  to  bear  the 
weight  of  her  suzerainty.  In  short,  the  success  of  Chinese 
policy  was  complete. 

Thus  does  the  situation  appear,  but  it  is  as  well  to  con- 
sider the  facts  with  some  care.  It  is  true  that  in  1730  it 
was  China  who  seemed  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
political  situation.  However,  Russia  was  not  without  not- 
able successes.  Although  less  evident  and  immediate  they 
are  perhaps  only  the  deeper  and  more  lasting.  In  the  first 
place,  though  the  Russian  Government  had  not  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  official  trade  with  China,  Russian  com- 
petitors, trading  privately,  had  been  more  fortunate.  The 
State  was  beaten,  but  the  private  traders  won,  for  it  was 
they  who  made  it  useless  to  send  the  official  caravans  to 
Peking,  and  it  was  for  them  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta, 
markets  were  established  on  the  frontier.  One  of  these^ 
Tsurukhaitu,  near  Nertchinsk  and  Manchuria,  could  never 
be  a  place  of  great  resort ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Kiakhta, 
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the  head  of  the  great  Mongolian  route,  quickly  acquired  an 
importance  that  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  the  many 
recent  changes  in  Siberia  have  hardly  disturbed.  If  the 
Crown  vendors  did  not  always  dispose  of  their  merchandise 
in  Peking,  the  Government  perhaps  lost  thereby;  but  the 
private  traders,  that  is  to  say  the  generality,  certainly 
profited. 

It  was  Russia  alone  who  had  attempted  and  obtained 
direct  knowledge  of  her  rival.  Except  for  the  penetrating 
observations  of  T'u  Li-ch'en,  the  ambassador  who,  in  1712- 
1715,  crossed  Siberia  to  visit  the  Turguts  of  the  lower  Volga, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that,  in  forty  years  of  continuous  inter- 
course, the  Chinese  had  learned  nothing  about  Russia. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  obtained  by  her  direct  ex- 
perience valuable  information,  geographical,  commercial  and 
political.  Of  the  three  routes  into  China  by  way  of  Siberia 
that  Spathar  had  indicated  in  1676,  one  by  way  of  the  Irtish, 
one  by  Mongolia,  and  one  by  Manchuria,  Russia,  learning 
from  the  experience  of  her  caravans,  eliminated  the  last  as 
being  too  long,  and  rejected  the  first,  in  spite  of  the  hints  of 
the  Chinese,  as  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Kalmuks, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  pick  out  the  most  direct  road  from 
Urga  to  Peking.  In  spite  of  hindrances  and  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  by  the  Chinese,  not  one  of  the  twelve 
Russian  caravans,  of  the  Russian  commercial  agents,  or  of 
the  four  diplomatic  missions  failed  to  bring  back  precise  in- 
formation on  the  economic  and  military  condition  of  China. 
The  superior  intelligence  of  Russia's  representative  in  1727- 
1728,  Vladislavitch,  discerned  even  in  that  day  the  weakness 
of  this  immense  Empire,  more  inclined  to  commerce  than 
to  war,  governed  by  an  alien  dynasty,  and  badly  defended 
by  obsolete  means.  Such  information  was  not  wasted :  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  not  the  eighteenth,  knew  how  to  ueeit. 

This  information  was  so  useful  that  the  process  of 
acquisition  was  not  allowed  to  remain  slow  or  indirect.  It 
was  partly  the  Jesuits  who  had  supplied  it  to  their  Russian 
friends.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  ask  of  the  Chinese 
people  themselves,  or  to  obtain  from  their  publications,  the 
data  necessary  for  diplomacy  and  for  politics?  If  this  were 
possible  Russia  could  at  the  same  time  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  good  will  and  whose  influence 
were  liable  to  decline.  With  this  in  mind  Russia  initiated 
first  a  School  of  Mongol  in  Siberia,  and  then  a  School  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  Peking,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Orthodox  Mission  there.  Called  upon  to  replace 
the  Jesuits  and  their  Latin,  this  Mission  took  on  at  the  same 
time  a  diplomatic  character  that  it  retained  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    It  became  also  a  nursery  for 
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translators  of  Manchu,  of  Mongol,  and  of  Chinese  who 
rendered  good  service  not  only  to  Russia  but  to  Oriental 
studies  generally  and  to  the  larger  sphere  of  science. 

Thus,  in  1730,  none  of  the  problems  that  the  intercourse 
Russia  with  China  has  raised  have  received  any  final  solution: 
Russian  commerce  remains  semi-official,  semi-private ;  the 
Crown  caravans  are  still  maintained,  whilst  the  private  trader 
is  accommodated  at  Kiakhta;  a  few  monopolies  remain,  and 
more  are  broken  down;  but  the  State  trade  is  so  threatened 
by  the  competition  of  the  private  trader  that  before  long 
it  disappears.  China  has  absorbed  the  Mongols,  and  won 
over  the  Turguts;  the  ruin  of  the  Kalmuks  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  but  that  is  brought  about  in  less  than  thirty 
years ;  and  the  Turguts  have  still  to  be  brought  back  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  a  movement  for  which 
still  forty  years  were  necessary.  The  way  was  prepared  for 
all  these  changes  by  the  evolutionary  process  which,  from 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  second  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth,  brought  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  official 
Russian  trade  and  the  triumph  of  Chinese  policy. 

Though  this  period  was  not  sufficient  for  the  realization 
of  all  the  designs  either  of  Russia  or  of  China,  yet  it  made 
possible  a  change  of  the  highest  importance,  the  suppression 
of  intermediaries  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  com- 
mercial side,  the  State  desired  to  take  the  place  of  thfa  private 
trader;  it  failed,  and  the  Russian  and  Chinese  merchants 
came  into  direct  contact.  On  the  diplomatic  side,  Latin 
having  been  put  aside  in  favour  of  Oriental  tongues,  the 
Jesuits  completely  lost  the  position  of  influence  that  they 
had  held  in  their  capacity  of  interpreters  and  of  forced  inter- 
mediories.  On  the  political  side,  the  races  that  had  constitut- 
ed an  isolating  barrier  between  Russia  and  China,  being  now 
absorbed  by  the  latter,  left  the  two  Empires  face  to  face 
wich  each  other.  The  nineteenth  century  was  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  Empires  would  gain  the  advantage  in 
territorial  expansion  ;  and  the  twentieth  century  will  shew 
to  whom  the  economic  supremacy  will  fall.  The  com- 
mercial point  of  view  of  Russia  and  the  political  point  of 
view  of  China  should  end  by  mingling  and  fusing  together: 
economic  bonds  should  assure  the  conquest  of  centra!  Asia. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  forty  years  which  separated  the 
Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  in  1689  from  the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta  in" 
1728  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  the  commercial, 
diplomatic  and  political  intermediaries,  and  thus  to  simplify 
the  question  at  issue  and  to  make  preparation  for  the  future. 
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